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Substantial subset 

Study shows noncombat incidents account for 
third of injuries suffered in Iraq, Afghanistan 


Top causes of nonbattle injuries 


By Nancy Montgomery 


Stars and Stripes 


M ore than a third of some 30,000 soldiers injured in 
Iraq and Afghanistan through 2014 were hurt in non¬ 
combat incidents such as falls and vehicle crashes, a 
new study has found. 

The study, published Wednesday in the medical journal JAMA 
Surgery, also found that more than 10 percent of troops killed in 
those conflicts died of noncombat injuries. The proportion of non¬ 
battle injuries remained relatively stable over the 2003-14 time 
frame covered. 

Lead researcher Dr. Tuan D. Le, of the Army Institute of Surgi¬ 
cal Research at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, said the study — which 
aimed to quantify nonbattle injuries and to characterize them — 
is important for understanding how to prevent or reduce injuries 
during deployments. 

Nonbattle injuries, or NBI, may “deplete medical resources, 
increase costs, decrease mission capabilities, and result in long¬ 
term disability for injured service members,” Le wrote. 


a vehicle rollover in Ghazni province, Afghanistan, in 2010. 

Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force. — - 


Army updates automatic rifle procedures after soldier films misfiring M4A1 


The Army has 
changed the 
functions checks 
and immediate 
actions drills for 
its M4 carbines 
and M16 rifles 
after finding a flaw 
in many of the 
weapons. 



By Leon Cook 

Stars and Stripes 

The Army is updating procedures for use of the 
M4A1 automatic rifle after a soldier recorded cell¬ 
phone video of his weapon firing when it shouldn’t 
have. 

The video, recorded in late March, shows the sol¬ 
dier operating a rifle that has been converted from a 
standard M4, which can fire a maximum three-round 
burst, to the fully automatic M4 Al, according to a safe¬ 
ty message sent to troops Tuesday. 


The soldier places his carbine’s selector switch be¬ 
tween “semi” and “auto” and squeezes the trigger but 
it doesn’t fire until the switch is moved to “auto” and 
immediately discharges a round, the message says. 

The Army’s Tank-automotive and Armaments Com¬ 
mand, or TACOM, first warned soldiers about the 
problem in March and April. 

The M4A1, previously used exclusively by special 
operations troops, is now the Army’s primary indi¬ 
vidual weapon. 

SEE MISFIRING ON PAGE 4 


Courtesy of the U.S. Army 
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Official: Meeting to 
salvage N. Korea 
summit 'went well' 



By Matthew Lee 
and Josh Lederman 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Secretary of 
State Mike Pompeo’s meetings 
Thursday with a top North Ko¬ 
rean official ended more than 
two hours earlier than expected 
because the talks “went well” and 
“made progress” in salvaging an 
on-again, off-again summit be¬ 
tween President Donald Trump 
and North Korean leader Kim 
Jong Un, a U.S. official said. 

Earlier, Trump told report¬ 
ers that North Korean officials 
may come to Washington on Fri¬ 
day with a letter from Kim. The 
adversaries are eyeing the first 
summit between the U.S. and 
North Korea after six decades of 
hostility. 

The U.S. official said the high- 
stakes discussion in New York 
lasted a little more than two 
hours, until 11:25 a.m., well be¬ 
fore the scheduled end at 1:30 
p.m. The official was not autho¬ 
rized to speak publicly about the 
details of the meeting and spoke 
on condition of anonymity. 

Shortly after leaving the meet¬ 
ing venue at the residence of the 
deputy U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations, Pompeo tweeted: 
“Substantive talks with the team 
from #NorthKorea. We discussed 
our priorities for the potential 
summit between our leaders.” 

Pompeo met with Kim Yong 


Choi, one of the North Korean 
leader’s closest aides. He is the 
highest-ranking North Korean of¬ 
ficial to visit the U.S. in 18 years. 
He and Pompeo had discussions 
over dinner of steak, corn and 
cheese on Wednesday, Pompeo 
said in an earlier tweet. 

The U.S. secretary of state, who 
spoke with Trump on Wednesday 
night and with National Security 
Adviser John Bolton early Thurs¬ 
day, was accompanied by An¬ 
drew Kim, the head of a CIA unit 
assigned to work on North Korea, 
and Mark Lambert, the head of 
the State Department’s Korea 
desk. It was not immediately clear 
who accompanied Kim Yong Choi 
on the North Korean side. 

“We are doing very well with 
North Korea,” Trump told report¬ 
ers at Joint Base Andrews before 
departing on a trip to Texas. “Our 
secretary of state is having very 
good meetings. I believe they will 
be coming down to Washington on 
Friday. A letter being delivered to 
me from Kim Jong Un. It is very 
important to them. 

“I think it will be very positive. 
We will see what happens. It is all 
a process. Hopefully, we will have 
a meeting on the (June) 12th,” 
Trump said, adding there may 
be multiple meetings but “maybe 
we’ll have none.” 

Pompeo’s talks with Kim Yong 
Choi — the most critical of three 
tracks of negotiations currently 


taking place between the two gov¬ 
ernments in the U.S., in the heavi¬ 
ly fortified Korean Demilitarized 
Zone and in Singapore — are 
aimed at determining whether a 
meeting between Trump and Kim 
Jong Un, originally scheduled for 
June 12 but later canceled by 
Trump, can be restored. 

“The potential summit be¬ 
tween @POTUS and Chairman 
Kim presents #DPRK with a 
great opportunity to achieve se¬ 
curity and economic prosperity,” 
Pompeo tweeted shortly before 
Thursday’s meeting began. “The 
people of #NorthKorea can have 
a brighter future and the world 
can be more peaceful.” 

But Kim Jong Un, in a meet¬ 
ing with Russia’s foreign minister 
on Thursday, complained about 
“U.S. hegemonism,” a comment 
that may complicate the discus¬ 
sions in New York. “As we move 
to adjust to the political situation 


in the face of U.S. hegemonism, I 
am willing to exchange detailed 
and in-depth opinions with your 
leadership and hope to do so mov¬ 
ing forward,” Kim told Sergey 
Lavrov. 

North Korea’s flurry of diplo¬ 
matic activity following a torrid 
run in nuclear weapons and mis¬ 
sile tests in 2017 suggests that 
Kim is eager for sanctions relief 
to build his economy and the in¬ 
ternational legitimacy the sum¬ 
mit with Trump would provide. 
But there are lingering doubts on 
whether he will ever fully relin¬ 
quish his nuclear arsenal, which 
he may see as his only guarantee 
of survival in a region surround¬ 
ed by enemies. 

The U.S. side is pressing its de¬ 
mand for “complete, verifiable, 
irreversible denuclearization.” 
A senior State Department of¬ 
ficial told reporters Wednesday 
that for a summit to talk place, 


North Korea will have to make 
clear “what they’re willing to do” 
in terms of commitments and ac¬ 
tion. The U.S. is willing to provide 
the North Koreans security guar¬ 
antees and help them achieve 
economic prosperity if they de¬ 
nuclearize, said the official, who 
briefed reporters on condition of 
anonymity. 

Pompeo, Trump’s former CIA 
chief, has traveled to Pyongyang 
twice in recent weeks for meet¬ 
ings with Kim Jong Un. Trump 
views a summit as a legacy-de- 
fining opportunity to make the 
nuclear deal, but he has left the 
world guessing since canceling 
the meeting last week in an open 
letter to Kim that complained of 
the North’s “tremendous anger 
and open hostility.” 

North Korea’s conciliatory 
response to that letter appears 
to have put the summit back on 
track. 
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PACIFIC _ 

Navy: China is out, 
Vietnam and Israel 
in for RIMPAC 2018 



Wyatt OLSON/Stars and Stripes 

Incoming Indo-Pacific Command chief Adm. Philip Davidson, left, greets Adm. Harry Harris, the outgoing 
PACOM commander, at Joint Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam, Hawaii, on Thursday. 

Davidson takes charge of 
newly named INDOPACOM 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii 
— China is out, but Vietnam, Sri 
Lanka, Brazil and Israel are in 
for this summer’s Rim of the Pa¬ 
cific naval exercise in Hawaii. 

The Navy announced Wednes¬ 
day that 26 nations, 47 surface 
ships, five submarines, 18 na¬ 
tional land forces and more than 
200 aircraft and 25,000 person¬ 
nel will participate in the bien¬ 
nial RIMPAC being held June 27 
to Aug. 2. 

This would mark the first time 
Vietnam, Sri Lanka, Brazil and 
Israel have joined the drills, the 
Navy said. 

Last week, the U.S. rescinded 
its invitation to RIMPAC for 
China, which had participated in 
2014 and 2016, bringing several 
ships and personnel. 

Marine Lt. Col. Christopher 
Logan, a Defense Department 
spokesman, told reporters the 
move was a first step in protest¬ 
ing China’s actions in the disput¬ 
ed Spratly Islands in the South 
China Sea. China has expanded 
those islands through dredging, 
then built infrastructure upon 
them, some of which is useful 
only for military operations. 

“China’s behavior is inconsis¬ 
tent with the principles and pur¬ 
poses of the RIMPAC exercise,” 
Logan said in a statement. “We 
have strong evidence that China 
has deployed anti-ship missiles, 
surface-to-air missile systems 
and electronic jammers to con¬ 
tested features in the Spratly Is¬ 
lands region of the South China 
Sea.” 

Vietnam’s inclusion in RIMPAC 
is another major step forward for 
military relations between two 
nations that were locked in a long 
and ugly war 50 years ago. The 
U.S. views Vietnam as a potential 
counterbalance to China’s push 
for dominance in Southeast Asia, 
particularly the South China Sea. 

The U.S. lifted its ban on sell¬ 
ing lethal weapons to Vietnam in 


By James Bolinger 

Stars and Stripes 

Air Force F-22 Raptors de¬ 
ployed to Okinawa this week 
to replace a squadron of F-35A 
Lightning II stealth jets. 

Fourteen of the fifth-gen¬ 
eration fighters from the 525th 
Fighter Squadron at Joint Base 
Elmendorf-Richardson, Alaska, 
will be stationed at Kadena Air 
Base for about a month, accord¬ 
ing Japan’s Mainichi newspaper. 

The Raptors, which last were 
deployed to Japan in 2014, are re¬ 
placing F-35As that departed this 
year after a six-month rotation, 


2016. A U.S. aircraft carrier made 
a port visit this spring to Vietnam 
for the first time. 

The other countries participat¬ 
ing in RIMPAC are Australia, 
Brunei, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
France, Germany, India, Indo¬ 
nesia, Japan, Malaysia, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, 
South Korea, Philippines, Singa¬ 
pore, Thailand, Tonga and the 
United Kingdom. 

For the first time, New Zealand 
will serve as Sea Combat Com¬ 
mander, and Chile will serve as 
Combined Force Maritime Com¬ 
ponent Commander. 

Chile’s role marks the first time 
a non-founding member of RIM¬ 
PAC will hold a component com¬ 
mander leadership position. 

Other firsts will be the live fir¬ 
ing of a Long Range Anti-Ship 
Missile, or LRASM, from a U.S. 
Air Force aircraft, surface-to- 
ship missiles by the Japan Ground 
Self-Defense Force, and a Naval 
Strike Missile from a launcher on 
the back of a Palletized Load Sys¬ 
tem by the U.S. Army. 

A land-based unit has never 
before participated in a live-fire 
event during RIMPAC, the Navy 
said. 

Some portions of RIMPAC, 
which first was held in 1971, 
also take place in Southern 
California. 

For the first time in 16 years, 
the U.S. 3rd Fleet’s Command 
Center will relocate from San 
Diego to Pearl Harbor to sup¬ 
port command and control of 
all 3rd Fleet forces in its area of 
responsibility, including forces 
operating forward in the Western 
Pacific, the Navy said. 

For the first part of the exer¬ 
cise, the Fleet Command Center 
will be established at a Deploy¬ 
able Joint Command and Control 
on Hospital Point at Pearl Har¬ 
bor. It then will transition to am¬ 
phibious transport dock ship USS 
Portland for the remainder of the 
exercise, the Navy said. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


an Air Force statement said. 

There has been a flurry of ac¬ 
tivity in the region this year re¬ 
garding fifth-generation fighters, 
including the first-ever embark- 
ment of the Marine Corps’ F- 
35B Lighting II on the USS Wasp 
amphibious assault ship during a 
patrol that ended in April. 

Last month, the Marine jets, 
which are capable of short take¬ 
offs and vertical landings, trained 
with Japan Self-Defense Force F- 
35As for the first time at Misawa 
Air Base in northern Japan. 

bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: @bolingerj2004 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

JOINT BASE PEARL 
HARBOR-HICKAM, Hawaii 
— Since taking charge of U.S. 
Pacific Command in 2015, Adm. 
Harry Harris has given “277 
speeches, large and small — or 
one speech every four days,” the 
four-star said Wednesday during 
a change-of-command ceremony 
here. 

And just as he did during his 
first speech as PACOM com¬ 
mander “three years and three 
days” earlier, Harris hammered 
on the region’s four greatest chal¬ 
lenges: North Korea, China, ji- 
hadi extremism and a revanchist 
Russia. 

“I’ve reiterated these things 
over and over again, and I see 
no reason to change today, on 
what will be my last speech in 
uniform,” said the retiring Har¬ 
ris, who has been nominated to 
become ambassador to South 
Korea. 

Harris passed command 
Wednesday to Adm. Philip David¬ 
son, who most recently served as 
commander of U.S. Fleet Forces 
and U.S. Northern Command. 

Davidson’s assignment was not 
the only new development for the 
Pacific combatant command; it 
has been renamed U.S. Indo-Pa¬ 
cific Command, or INDOPACOM, 
reflecting the rising strategic 
importance of the Indian Ocean, 
India and Sri Lanka. 

Harris has been a vocal critic 
of China’s militarization of dis¬ 
puted areas of the South China 
Sea, where the nation has built 
artificial islands and erected on 
them runways, hangars and other 
facilities useful only for military 
purposes. 

“We should cooperate with 
Beijing where we can but stand 


ready to confront them when we 
must,” Harris said. 

Last week, the Pentagon an¬ 
nounced that China had been 
“disinvited” to attend this sum¬ 
mer’s Rim of the Pacific exercise 
in Hawaii, where it sent ships and 
personnel to the drills in 2014 and 
2016. 

Vietnam, one of the nations dis¬ 
puting China’s claim over areas 
of the South China Sea, will par¬ 
ticipate in RIMPAC this year for 
the first time ever. Sri Lanka will 
also be a first-timer. 

At the end of a 40-year Navy 
career, Harris had garnered the 
titles of Gray Owl and Old Goat, 
the former for being the longest- 
serving active-duty naval flight 
officer, the latter for being the 
oldest Naval Academy graduate 
still on active duty. 

“Adm. Harris’ Naval Academy 
class of 1978 produced 31 flag 
and general officers, including 
four four-star admirals, attesting 
to the talent, commitment, ser¬ 
vice and devotion of that group,” 
said Adm. John Richardson, chief 
of Naval Operations, during the 
dockside ceremony. 

Richardson said Harris’ Navy 
career was characterized by 
“adaptability and innovation in 
out-thinking any adversary and 
working his way through the most 
challenging situation.” 

The son of a Navy chief petty 
officer who survived the sink¬ 
ing of the USS Lexington during 
World War II, Harris was virtu¬ 
ally “predestined” to end up in 
the Navy, Richardson said. 

Harris racked up 4,000 flying 
hours on the P-3 Orion surveil¬ 
lance plane, with 400 hours of 
combat time, he said. Harris pio¬ 
neered the use of the maritime P- 
3 for surveillance overland. 

“He’s a warrior-diplomat if 


there ever was one,” Richardson 
said. 

“Here at Pacific Command, 
he’s traveled the equivalent of 
37 trips around the globe — 76 
total days in the air to build and 
strengthen, expand and deepen 
our relationships with our key 
allies and partners in this fun¬ 
damentally important part of the 
world,” he said. 

Secretary of Defense Jim Mat- 
tis described the command as 
“our primary combatant com¬ 
mand, standing watch and inti¬ 
mately engaged with over half of 
the Earth’s surface.” 

Mattis was in Hawaii while on 
his way to the annual Shangri-La 
Dialogue in Singapore. He touted 
the updated U.S. National Defense 
Strategy released in January as a 
road map for the American mili¬ 
tary that takes a “clear-eyed look 
at the world as it is, not how we 
would wish it to be.” 

Without naming China, Mattis 
criticized that nation’s increasing 
use of economic leverage and naval 
might to dominate the region’s na¬ 
tions, particularly through its One 
Belt One Road initiative to fund 
and build infrastructure. 

America’s vision for the future 
of the Pacific region “is shared 
by most nations in the region, 
where every state’s sovereignty 
is respected, no matter the size,” 
Mattis said. “It’s a region open to 
investment and free, fair and re¬ 
ciprocal trade not bound by any 
nation’s predatory economics or 
threat of coercion — for the Indo- 
Pacific has many belts and many 
roads.” 

Harris called Davidson “a 
battle-tested leader” with experi¬ 
ence and expertise from around 
the world. 


olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


AF Raptors deploy to Okinawa 
after F-35A fighters’ departure 
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Bitcoin a shadowy 
realm as US weighs 
security clearances 


MILITARY 

Study: Expert notes 
top causes of nonbattle 
injuries are preventable 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

During the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, NBI has 
continued to be a significant burden,” the study’s 
authors wrote. They noted that previous research 
using more than a decade of aeromedical evacua¬ 
tion records showed that a third of Army medical 
evacuations during deployment were a result of non¬ 
combat injuries. 

The rate of noncombat hospitalizations was high¬ 
er than in the Vietnam War, with 13 percent, and the 
Gulf War, with 25 percent. 

“Despite the historical burden of NBI, research 
has focused primarily on the incidence and preven¬ 
tion of battle injury,” the study said. 

Using the Defense Department Trauma Registry 
for data on 29,958 servicemembers injured between 
2003 and 2014 in Iraq and Afghanistan and evacu¬ 
ated to hospitals, the researchers found that NBI 
accounted for 34.1 percent of all injuries and 11.5 
percent of all deaths of troops admitted to military 
medical facilities. 

Falls accounted for about 21 percent, vehicle 
crashes accounted for about 19 percent, machinery 
or equipment accidents accounted for about 13 per¬ 
cent, and unspecified injuries by blunt objects ac¬ 
counted for abput 11 percent. Gunshot wounds were 
the cause of about 7 percent of accidental injuries, 
slightly higher than the share of sports injuries. 

Dr. Todd E. Rasmussen, an associate dean of re¬ 
search at the Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences in Bethesda, Md., wrote in a com¬ 
mentary that the new study is “a wake-up call.” 
Rasmussen, who was not involved in the research, 
added that the three leading causes of nonbattle 
injuries — falls, crashes and machinery accidents 
— are preventable. 

But he wrote that “successes identified in this 
analysis, such as the relatively low rate of uninten¬ 
tional firearm injury,” were significant. 

“The fact that only 728 servicemembers sustained 


New functions check 

1. Ensure weapon is clear by observing the chamber, the bolt face and 
magazine well. The weapon should always be pointed in a safe direction. 

2. Charge the weapon, place selector lever on the safe position and pull 
trigger. The hammer should not drop. 

3. Move the selector lever to the semi position, then move the selector 
to a position between semi and auto and squeeze the trigger. The hammer 
should drop when the trigger is squeezed. If the hammer does not drop 
when the trigger is squeezed, this is a failure. Record this information and 
continue to the next step. 

4. If the hammer does not drop, move the selector in either direction. If 
the hammer drops without squeezing the trigger, this is a failure. Record 
this information. 

5. Gather information recorded from failures at steps (3) and (4) and 
segregate the weapon for further investigation. Contact TACOM with the 
weapon serial number. 

6. If the weapon passes steps (3) and (4), the function check is 
complete. 

New immediate action drill 

The familiar “SPORTS" is now “C-SPORTS.” If the weapon does not 
fire when the trigger is pulled, safety-of-use message 18-005 changes the 
immediate action drill to: 

1. Confirm that the selector is set to semi, auto or burst. 

2. Slap upward on the magazine to make sure it is properly seated. 

3. Pull the charging handle completely to the rear and hold. 

4. Observe for ejection of case or cartridge, and ensure the cartridge or 
case is ejected and the chamber is clear. 

5. Release the charging handle to feed a new round. 

6. Tap the forward assist to ensure the bolt is closed. 

7. Squeeze the trigger; the weapon should fire. 



Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


U.S. Navy corpsmen take vital signs from an 
injured soldier in Ghazni Province, Afghanistan, in 
August 2010. 

an inadvertent firearm injury during a 12-year pe¬ 
riod in which hundreds of thousands of troops were 
deployed with a great assortment of weaponry is no¬ 
table,” Rasmussen wrote. 

The study also found that noncombat injuries were 
almost twice as high for women than men and that 
the Air Force and the Navy had higher proportions 
of accidental injuries than the Army. The Marines 
had the lowest percentage of noncombat injuries 
— 25.7 percent — according to the study. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 

Twitter:@montgomerynance 


Misfiring: 

Army says no 
single cause 
for issue found 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

Inspectors were able to repli¬ 
cate the malfunction depicted in 
the soldier’s video in about 10 per¬ 
cent of the weapons they checked, 
defense industry journal Soldier 
Systems reported. 

Testing also revealed that 
carbines from a different manu¬ 
facturer malfunctioned when 
switched from “safe” to “semi¬ 
automatic,” the journal reported. 

The latest safety messages con¬ 
cern M4s and M4Als, as well as 
M16A2, A3 and A4 rifles. They 
order personnel to change the 
way they check functions on the 
weapons and to perform imme¬ 
diate action drills to diagnose 
weapon stoppages. 

The new functions check, which 
should be performed every 10 
days or prior to live firing, which¬ 
ever comes first, is expected to 
identify weapons in which the 
fault is present. 

The new immediate action 
drill, in which firers confirm 
that the selector switch is fully 


set to “semi” prior to conduct¬ 
ing the rest of the drill, is aimed 
at preventing the unintended 
discharges. 

The Army’s Armament Re¬ 
search, Development and En¬ 
gineering Center and Project 


Manager Soldier Weapons are 
investigating the incident. So far, 
no single cause for the issue has 
been identified, the safety mes¬ 
sages say. 

cook.leon@stripes.com 
Twitter: @LeonCookl2 


By Daniel Flatley 
Bloomberg 

As the Pentagon struggles to 
recruit a more tech-sawy work¬ 
force, it’s facing the confusion of 
many an old-timer: what to make 
of people who invest or trade in 
bitcoin. 

The question is whether own¬ 
ing bitcoins or lesser-known 
cryptocurrencies such as Ripple 
and Ethereum is an indicator of 
risky personal behavior — one 
that should flag extra scrutiny in 
security clearances — or just an¬ 
other investment choice. 

“There are a lot of good things 
about cryptocurrencies, but at 
the same time there are these 
security risks,” said Param Vir 
Singh, director of the PNC Center 
for Financial Services Innovation 
at Carnegie Mellon University. 
“Think about a knife: It could be 
used for good things and it can be 
used for bad things as well.” 

The debate is playing out across 
the government, as the Defense 
Department and other agencies 
struggle to define the currencies. 
Some see them simply as new in¬ 
vestments and payment methods, 
while others worry they provide 
potential vehicles for illegal ac¬ 
tivities, from money laundering 
to drug-dealing. 

It’s a debate that matters for 
the sprawling U.S. national secu¬ 
rity apparatus, which has to keep 
track of more than 4 million peo¬ 
ple with some form of security 
clearance. That includes workers 
who, at least in theory, could sell 
secrets to America’s enemies with 
the aid of anonymous transactions 
facilitated by cryptocurrencies. 

Terrorists and cybercriminals 
use cryptocurrencies to shield 


Retiring general died 
of natural causes 

Maj. Gen. Jeffrey L. Bannister 
died of natural causes Sunday in 
South Carolina. 

The former commander of 
the 10th Mountain Division died 
while running around Lake Mur¬ 
ray near Lexington, S.C., accord¬ 
ing to medical examiners. 

Bannister, 57, was assigned to 
U.S. Army Central at Shaw Air 
Force Base, S.C., working as a 
special projects officer for the 
Chief of Staff of the Army. He was 
on transition leave with his family 
awaiting his retirement in June, 
according to a news release from 
U.S. Army Central and Third 
Army Public Affairs Office. 

Bannister served as the 10th 
Mountain Division commander 
and senior commander at Fort 
Drum for 27 months until he re¬ 
linquished command in April 
2017. Years earlier, Bannister 
served as the division’s deputy 
commanding general. 

Bannister is survived by his 
wife, Trese, and their daughter, 
Lindsey. 

From Tribune News Service 


their transactions from investiga¬ 
tors and often demand payment 
in bitcoins and other digital as¬ 
sets, according to international 
law enforcement groups includ¬ 
ing the Paris-based Financial 
Action Task Force and Europol’s 
European Cybercrime Centre. 

At the same time, young in¬ 
vestors have decamped from the 
halls of prominent financial in¬ 
stitutions for the evolving world 
of cryptocurrency investing, and 
entire states have pegged their 
futures to its popularity. The in¬ 
strument is going mainstream as 
Goldman Sachs moves forward 
with bitcoin trading operations. 

Nevertheless, bitcoin has fallen 
about 50 percent from its Decem¬ 
ber high to about $8,200 as regu¬ 
lators around the world continue 
to evaluate how to manage digital 
assets and some Wall Street pros 
dismiss the market. Warren Buf¬ 
fett, for example, has likened bit- 
coin to “rat poison squared.” 

If the U.S. government were 
to decide that owning cryptocur¬ 
rencies is a security risk, it could 
have a “huge negative impact” on 
the growing market, according to 
Singh. 

Any move to more closely in¬ 
vestigate job applicants who own 
cryptocurrencies also could ham¬ 
per the Pentagon’s efforts to ex¬ 
pand its operations in cyberspace, 
a goal that Secretary of Defense 
Jim Mattis has made a priority. 
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Length of new United pet rules uncertain 



Stephen BEARD/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


It’s unclear how long an exception United Airlines made for military members and 
families moving back to the U.S. to its new stricter pet travel rules will be available. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

All U.S. military families overseas — re¬ 
gardless of where they are stationed — are 
eligible to use United Airlines to fly their 
pets to the States under an exception to 
policy for military members announced by 
the carrier and the Defense Department 
this week. 

“We want to be fair and we want to work 
with them and we feel that the right ap¬ 
proach is, if we flew your animal overseas, 
we will fly it back,” United spokesman 
Charles Hobart told Stars and Stripes on 
Wednesday. 

Hobart said that official military orders 
aren’t required — that a military spouse, 
for example, could travel with a pet before 
a permanent change of station date to get 
an animal back to the States as soon as 
possible. 

Still up in the air, however, is for how 
long the exception will be granted. 

As of now, eligible military members 
can make reservations to fly their pets 
back home through June 17, Hobart said, 
including breeds that will soon go on Unit¬ 
ed’s restricted list. 

June 18 is when the airline will begin 
accepting new pet reservations from the 
general public under a stricter pet trans¬ 
portation policy that bans 25 breeds of 
dogs and cats from traveling as checked 
baggage in the cargo hold. The new poli¬ 
cy also limits an animal’s crate size to 30 
inches in height, which effectively blocks 
some large dog breeds from travel. Those 


moving overseas with pets will not be able 
to take them on United if they do not meet 
the airline’s stricter requirements. 

U.S. Forces Japan officials said this 
week that there would be a three-week halt 
in new pet reservations from June 18 to 
July 8. 

Hobart said United’s intent is to be able 
to resume transporting military pets after 
that pause, but the airline is still working 
through its processes to be able to do so. 

To continue to fly breeds of animals no 
longer allowed back to the U.S. after June 


18, United has to ensure its pet reserva¬ 
tions system can accept individual over¬ 
rides, Hobart said. 

“We are going to work to adjust our sys¬ 
tem in order to make sure we can accept 
those restricted breeds,” he said. “As of 
now, we can only fly those pets back home 
prior” to June 18. 

In the meantime, United is “working to 
get as many (pets) home as we can prior 
to” the cutoff, Hobart said. 

In March, United suspended new res¬ 
ervations for pets traveling in cargo after 


several highly publicized incidents, includ¬ 
ing the death of a puppy in an overhead bin 
and the misrouting of a dog. 

After reviewing its PetSafe program, it 
announced last month that it would ban 
certain short- or snub-nosed breeds that 
are more prone to breathing difficulties 
at higher altitudes, such as bulldogs, pugs, 
boxers, pit bulls, Shih Tzus, and Persian 
and Himalayan cats. 

The temporary suspension of pet res¬ 
ervations and stricter rules caused panic 
among many pet-owning military mem¬ 
bers overseas preparing to move back to 
the States this spring and summer. The 
military offers only a limited number of 
pet spaces on its contracted Patriot Ex¬ 
press flights, and United accepted more 
higher-risk dog breeds and transported 
more animals than the other U.S. carri¬ 
ers. Military members exploring options 
using foreign carriers in some locations 
reported exorbitant rates that some said 
they couldn’t afford. On Guam, where pets 
can’t travel by Patriot Express, United is 
the only major U.S.-based carrier serving 
routes to the mainland. 

Military members overseas eligible 
to use United to fly their pets back to the 
States between now and June 18 need to 
fill out an online form available at usfj.mil. 
The form can then be emailed to Petsafe. 

“As soon as we get that form, we’ll work 
with that individual to see if we can get 
their pet back home,” Hobart said. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 
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Trump revises 
his explanation 
of Comey firing 



Susan Walsh/AP 


Track meet and greet 

President Donald Trump watches as kids race during the White House Sports and Fitness Day event at 
the White House on Wednesday. Trump is joined by, from left, Health and Human Services Secretary 
Alex Azar, former New York Yankees relief pitcher Mariano Rivera, beach volleyball star Misty May- 
Treanor and former NFL running back Herschel Walker. 

Trump escalates his fight with 
ABC after ‘Roseanne’ cancellation 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump declared Thurs¬ 
day that he didn’t fire FBI Direc¬ 
tor James Comey over the Russia 
investigation, despite previously 
citing that as the reason. His law¬ 
yer, meanwhile, blasted federal 
investigators as “a lynching mob” 
the Trump team will “knock the 
heck out of” in the end. 

The president has said at least 
twice that Comey’s firing in May 
2017 was related to the FBI’s in¬ 
vestigation into whether Trump’s 
campaign associates coordinated 
with Russia in an effort to sway 
the 2016 election. His lawyer, 
Rudy Giuliani, told Fox News 
last month that Trump fired 
Comey because the FBI director 
wouldn’t publicly state that he 
“wasn’t a target” of the Russia 
investigation. 

Trump tweeted Thursday: “Not 
that it matters but I never fired 
James Comey because of Russia! 
The Corrupt Mainstream Media 
loves to keep pushing that narra¬ 
tive, but they know it is not true!” 

Comey’s firing led to the ap¬ 
pointment of Robert Mueller as 
the Justice Department’s special 
counsel investigating Russian 
meddling in the 2016 election 
as well as possible ties between 
Trump’s presidential campaign 
and Russia. The firing is now 
under investigation by Mueller as 
possible obstruction of justice. 

On Wednesday night, Giuliani 
said on Fox News’ “Hannity” that 
the investigation “never should 
have taken place in the first 


place” and claimed there were 
ethical issues within the Justice 
Department. 

“So, you got a group there, a 
lynching mob, so let them do their 
job and, boy, we’re ready to knock 
the heck out of you with our re¬ 
port, which will be authoritative,” 
Giuliani said. “It will be backed 
up. It will be backed up with law 
and facts. And we’ll let the Amer¬ 
ican people decide this.” 

It was not clear what report 
Giuliani was referring to. 

Trump’s legal team has said 
that Mueller is working on a re¬ 
port addressing whether the 
president obstructed justice. The 
Justice Department inspector 
general is also preparing a report 
that is expected to criticize the 
FBI’s handling of the investiga¬ 
tion into Democrat Hillary Clin¬ 
ton’s use of a private email server 
while she was secretary of state. 

Giuliani’s “lynching mob” com¬ 
ment drew criticism from Repub¬ 
lican Sen. Mike Lee, of Utah, who 
told CNN, “That’s pretty strong 
language.” Lee said that “based 
on what I know now, those are not 
words that I would use to describe 
this. This is an investigation.” 

In announcing Comey’s firing 
in 2017, the White House initially 
cited his handling of the Clinton 
email investigation, seizing on the 
FBI director’s decision to divulge 
details of the probe during her 
campaign against Trump. 

A few days after Comey was 
dismissed, Trump told NBC’s 
Lester Holt that he was thinking 
of “this Russia thing” when he 
fired Comey. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump escalated a feud 
with ABC on Thursday in the 
wake of the cancellation of “Rose¬ 
anne,” tweeting at the chief exec¬ 
utive of ABC’s parent company. 

Trump targeted Robert Iger on 
Twitter, saying: “Iger, where is 
my call of apology? You and ABC 
have offended millions of people, 
and they demand a response.” 

Trump specifically complained 
about an erroneous report last 
year by an ABC investigative 
reporter Brian Ross, saying: 
“He tanked the market with an 


ABC lie, yet no apology. Double 
Standard!” 

ABC did not immediately re¬ 
spond to a request for comment 
on Trump’s tweets. The network 
previously apologized for the re¬ 
port about Michael Flynn and 
suspended Ross and told him he 
could no longer report on Trump. 
ABC confirmed that Ross is back 
at work following his suspension. 

The president also complained 
to Iger a day earlier. The White 
House said Trump, who had 
celebrated the success of Rose¬ 
anne Barr’s show earlier in the 
year, was not defending her rac¬ 


ist tweet, but wanted to point out 
media bias against him. 

Last year, Ross, citing an un¬ 
identified confidant of Flynn, 
the former national security ad¬ 
viser, reported that then-candi¬ 
date Donald Trump had directed 
Flynn to make contact with the 
Russians. But hours later, Ross 
clarified his report, saying that 
his source now said Trump had 
done so not as a candidate, but 
as president-elect. At that point, 
he said, Trump had asked Flynn 
to contact the Russians about is¬ 
sues including working together 
to fight Islamic State. 


Trump says he’s giving full pardon to conservative commentator D’Souza 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump announced 
Thursday that he will pardon con¬ 
servative commentator Dinesh 
D’Souza, who pleaded guilty to 
campaign finance fraud. 

As he left Washington for a 
trip to Texas, Trump tweeted: 
“Will be giving a Full Pardon to 


Dinesh D’Souza today. He was 
treated very unfairly by our 
government!” 

D’Souza, a conservative film¬ 
maker, author and speaker, was 
sentenced in September 2014 in 
federal court in New York to five 
years of probation after he admit¬ 
ted making illegal contributions 
to a U.S. Senate candidate in New 
York. 


D’Souza acknowledged that 
he had two close associates each 
contribute $10,000 to the Senate 
campaign of Wendy Long with 
the understanding that he would 
reimburse them. Long ended up 
losing the 2012 race to incum¬ 
bent Democratic Sen. Kirsten 
Gillibrand. 

D’Souza, who made the docu¬ 
mentary “2016: Obama’s Ameri¬ 


ca,” entered the plea a week after 
the federal judge overseeing his 
case rejected his claim that he 
was selectively prosecuted. The 
judge said D’Souza had shown 
the court no evidence that he was 
targeted. 

The government said in court 
papers that D’Souza faced over¬ 
whelming evidence of guilt and 
“now seizes upon the fact that 


he is an outspoken critic of the 
Obama administration as an ex¬ 
cuse to avoid the consequences of 
his actions.” 

D’Souza retweeted Trump’s 
tweet about the forthcoming par¬ 
don, but did not immediately re¬ 
spond to an emailed request for 
comment sent to his media com¬ 
pany, D’Souza Media. 
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Trump remaking policy on women's reproductive health 


By Ricardo Alonso-Zaldivar 
and David Crary 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — Step by 
methodical step, the Trump ad¬ 
ministration is remaking gov¬ 
ernment policy on reproductive 
health — moving to limit access 
to birth control and abortion and 
bolstering abstinence-only sex 
education. 

Social and religious conserva¬ 
tives praise the administration 
for promoting “a culture of life.” 
But women’s rights activists and 
some medical experts view the 
multipronged changes as a dan¬ 
gerous ideological shift that could 
increase unintended pregnancies 
and abortions. 

“When I ran for office, I pledged 
to stand for life,” President Don¬ 
ald Trump said in a recent speech 
to the Susan B. Anthony List, 
which backs political candidates 
who oppose abortion. “And as 
president, that’s exactly what I’ve 
done. And I have kept my prom¬ 
ise, and I think everybody here 
understands that fully.” 

Most of the changes involve 
rules and regulations under the 
administration’s direct control, 
such as a proposal to forbid fed¬ 
erally funded family planning 
clinics from referring women for 
abortions and separately allowing 
more employers who cite moral 
or religious reasons to opt out of 
no-cost birth control for women 
workers. 

Trump also is appointing nu¬ 
merous new federal judges en¬ 
dorsed by anti-abortion groups. 

Justice Neil Gorsuch, the presi¬ 
dent’s only appointment to the Su¬ 
preme Court so far, has a sparse 
record on abortion, but has drawn 
praise from anti-abortion groups 
and criticism from abortion 
rights supporters. Unlike regu¬ 
latory changes, judicial appoint¬ 
ments cannot be reversed by 
future presidents. 

Democrats say Trump is chang¬ 
ing policy in ways that could dis¬ 
rupt access to family planning for 
some women. 

A recently proposed rule would 
make mqjor changes to Title X, 
the family-planning program, 


including banning clinics from 
sharing physical space and finan¬ 
cial resources with abortion pro¬ 
viders. Providers like Planned 
Parenthood could be forced out. 

“It’s across the spectrum of 
women’s health services,” said 
Rep. Diana DeGette, D-Col. 
“They’re proposing abstinence- 
only sex education — which study 
after study has shown doesn’t 
work — restrictions to family 
planning, and more and more re¬ 
strictions to abortion.” 

Title X serves about 4 mil¬ 
lion low-income people, mainly 
women. Disruptions could affect 
women’s access to long-acting 
contraceptives, such as implants 
and IUDs. Those are more effec¬ 
tive than daily pills, which can be 
forgotten, but also are much more 
expensive up front. 

Eight professional groups rep¬ 
resenting doctors, nurses, mid¬ 
wives and physician assistants say 
the administration’s Title X pro¬ 
posal “dangerously intrudes” on 
the patient-provider relationship. 

“The strange thing about this is 
that people who want to decrease 
the number of abortions are tak¬ 
ing away access to the very ser¬ 
vices that help prevent them,” 
said Dr. Hal Lawrence, CEO of 
the American College of Obste¬ 
tricians and Gynecologists, one of 
the eight groups. Among the oth¬ 
ers are the American College of 
Nurse-Midwives and the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Pediatrics. 

Speaking at a recent rally or¬ 
ganized by women’s health advo¬ 
cates in Phoenix, Karina Romero 
recalled how she had no health 
insurance and about $20 in her 
bank account when she sought 
birth control at a Planned Parent¬ 
hood clinic in the city’s suburbs. 

The federal program enabled 
her to get a long-lasting contra¬ 
ceptive implant. 

“They have allowed me to pur¬ 
sue a higher education without 
having to worry about how I’m 
going to pay for my birth control, 
or how I’m going to pay for just 
a regular checkup every year,” 
said Romero, who studies online 
at Northern Arizona University. 

The administration says it sup¬ 
ports family planning and isn’t 


Comic Samantha Bee 
slurs Ivanka Trump 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Samantha Bee 
is under fire for referring to Ivan¬ 
ka Trump as a “feckless c—” on 
her TBS comedy show. 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Sanders on Thursday 
called Bee’s language “vile and 
vicious” and said executives at 
TBS and corporate parent Time 
Warner “must demonstrate that 
such explicit profanity about fe¬ 
male members of this adminis¬ 
tration will not be condoned.” 

Bee’s reference came toward 
the end of a segment about Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s immigra¬ 


tion policies on 
her show, “Full 
Frontal,” on 
Wednesday. 

She used the 
slur in urging 
Ivanka Trump 
to speak to her 
father about 
policies that 
separate chil¬ 
dren from their parents. 

Bee said, “Put on something 
tight and low-cut and tell your fa¬ 
ther to f—ing stop it.” 

There was no immediate com¬ 
ment from TBS on Thursday. 



cutting funding — merely draw¬ 
ing a “bright line” between birth 
control and abortion. Officials say 
the doctor-patient relationship 
is protected because if a woman 
asks for an abortion referral, Title 
X doctors could offer lists of preg¬ 
nancy services providers, includ¬ 
ing some who perform abortions. 

Abortion is legal, but under 
longstanding law and regulations, 
taxpayer money cannot be used 
to pay for abortions. Planned Par¬ 
enthood, a major provider of both 
kinds of services, can receive fed¬ 
eral family-planning grants while 
separately providing abortions. 

Trump’s changes come at a 
time when U.S. rates of births 
overall, births to teens, and abor¬ 
tions are low. 

“If we were seeing skyrocket¬ 
ing abortion rates and wildly high 


numbers on teen births, you could 
say we have a crisis, but this is 
just the opposite,” said Kathleen 
Sebelius, secretary of Health and 
Human Services under President 
Barack Obama, and a supporter 
of abortion rights. “This is play¬ 
ing politics and putting people in 
a very precarious situation.” 

In addition to the proposed 
changes to Title X, other regula¬ 
tory actions include: 

■ Proposing a shift in the Teen 
Pregnancy Prevention Program 
to emphasize an abstinence-only 
approach. 

■ Proposing new criteria for 
federal family-planning grants 
that would favor applicants who 
promote “natural family plan¬ 
ning” and abstinence. 

■ Expanding a ban on U.S. 
funding to foreign organiza¬ 


tions that promote or provide 
abortions. 

Professor Michael New, who 
teaches economics at Ave Maria 
University in Florida, agrees 
there’s a major policy shift. But 
New, who opposes abortion, 
dismisses claims of dire conse¬ 
quences as “false and frankly 
absurd.” 

“President Trump is decidedly 
pro-life and it is his administra¬ 
tion’s prerogative to use federal 
funding rules to incrementally 
build a culture of life,” said New. 
“The administration is seeking 
to redirect tax dollars away from 
entities like Planned Parenthood 
that treat abortion as a method 
of family planning and toward 
entities that affirm life and pro¬ 
vide more holistic health care 
services.” 
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Fla. shooter's videos released 


By Terry Spencer 
and Curt Anderson 

Associated Press 

FORT LAUDERDALE, Fla. — In chill¬ 
ing cellphone videos released Wednesday, 
the suspect in a February massacre at a 
Florida high school announced his inten¬ 
tion to become the next school shooter, 
aiming to kill at least 20 people and saying 
“you’re all going to die.” 

The three videos released by prosecu¬ 
tors were found on the cellphone of suspect 
Nikolas Cruz after the Feb. 14 shooting at 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School 
that killed 17 people and injured 17 others. 

Cruz, wearing a ball cap, introduces him¬ 
self in the first video and says he is “going 
to be the next school shooter of 2018.” He 
goes on to say that he wants to use an AR- 
15 to kill at least 20 people and specifies 
the high school in Parkland. 

The videos are undated, but on one he 
says: “Today is the day. Today it all begins. 
The day of my massacre shall begin.” 

“When you see me on the news, you’ll 
all know who I am,” he says in another 
and then laughs. “You’re all going to die. 
... Can’t wait.” 

In another video, Cruz briefly discusses 
logistics, including that he will take Uber 
to campus about 2:40. He then says he’ll 
walk onto campus, go up some stairs, open 
his bag to take out his weapon and start 
firing. 

School surveillance video shows that was 


This is an awful case, 
and today is more of that 
awfulness and further 
shows how severely 
broken a human being the 
defendant is. f 

Howard Finklestein 

Broward County public defender 


almost exactly what he did — the only dif¬ 
ference being that he arrived at the school 
at 2:19 p.m. 

In one video, the camera apparently 
pointed at pavement, he talks about his 
loneliness, anger and hatred and announc¬ 
es that the “day of my massacre shall 
begin.” 

“I live a lone life. I live in seclusion and 
solitude,” he says. “I hate everyone and ev¬ 
erything. But the power of my AR you will 
all know who I am. 

“I had enough of being told what to do 
and when to do. I had enough of being told 
that I’m an idiot and a dumbass. You’re all 
stupid and brainwashed by the political 
and government programs.” 

He also referenced a former girlfriend, 
saying, “I hope to see you in the afterlife.” 

Cruz is charged with 17 counts of mur¬ 


der and 17 counts of attempted murder in 
the attack. His lawyers have repeatedly 
said Cruz would plead guilty if guaranteed 
a sentence of life without parole, but pros¬ 
ecutors refuse to waive the death penalty. 

Cruz, 19, is a former Stoneman Douglas 
student. 

The Broward State Attorney’s Office re¬ 
leased the video because under Florida law, 
with few exceptions, evidence becomes 
public record when it is turned over to the 
defendant’s attorneys as part of the pre¬ 
trial discovery process. Cruz’s attorneys 
say they did not request evidence such as 
video from inside the building where the 
massacre happened and autopsy reports so 
they would not become public and “further 
hurt and inflame the victims’ families and 
the community.” 

“This is an awful case, and today is more 
of that awfulness and further shows how 
severely broken a human being the defen¬ 
dant is,” Broward County Public Defender 
Howard Finklestein, whose office is repre¬ 
senting Cruz, said in a statement. 

Cruz spent several years at a school for 
children with emotional disabilities be¬ 
fore being allowed to transfer to Stoneman 
Douglas. He spent several months there 
before being kicked out. 

His late mother called 911 on him almost 
20 times over the years, and he had a his¬ 
tory of killing animals, then posting im¬ 
ages on the internet and taking body parts 
as souvenirs. 



Broward County State Attorney’s Office/AP 


Nikolas Cruz, the suspect in February’s 
shooting at a Florida high school, 
appears in an image made from one of 
three videos on his cellphone released 
Wednesday by the Broward County 
State Attorney’s Office. In the videos, he 
announces his intention to become the 
next school shooter. 


School shooter video game prompting real-world outrage 


I have seen and heard many horrific things over the 
past few months since my daughter was the victim 
of a school shooting and is now dead in real life. This 
game may be one of the worst, f 

Fred Guttenberg 

father of Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School shooting victim 


By Alex Horton 

The Washington Post 

The gunman is in a second-story window 
of a school, AK-47 in tow, prepared to make 
a final bloody stand. 

SWAT officers rush into an entrance 
below. Two are struck by gunfire and are 
instantly killed. As they prepare to breach 
a door, the gunman turns his rifle toward 
fleeing civilians and shoots one in the back. 

A digital counter keeps a helpful tally: 
CIV KILLED: 1. COPS KILLED: 2. 

If your PC meets the minimum require¬ 
ments, and you have a few dollars, you 
too can be a school shooter — in pixelated 
form. 

Game company Valve is set to release 
“Active Shooter” on its online platform 
Steam on June 6 and charge between $5 
and $10. The game, touted as a police re¬ 
sponse simulator, will allow players to move 
through a school as either a SWAT officer or 
a gunman terrorizing civilians and police. 

Concerns about the link between violent 
video games and real acts of violence have 
percolated for decades. But scrutiny has 
been renewed in the wake of school shoot¬ 
ings in Florida and Texas, drawing re¬ 
sponses from President Donald Trump and 
Texas Lt. Gov. Dan Patrick, R. They have 
said simulated violence inspires killers. 

“Active Shooter,” then, is the game of the 
moment, at the nexus of a heated public de¬ 
bate about why and how gunmen storm pub¬ 
lic places to indiscriminately kill, although 
recent research has found that school shoot¬ 
ers actually tend to lack interest in violent 
games. 

The game, although yet unreleased, has 
touched off strong reactions from parents of 
students killed in the Parkland, Fla., shoot¬ 
ing on Feb. 14. 

“It’s disgusting that Valve Corp. is trying 
to profit from the glamorization of tragedies 
affecting our schools across the country,” 
Ryan Petty, father of slain 14-year-old Alai- 
na, wrote on Facebook. “Keeping our kids 


safe is a real issue affecting our communi¬ 
ties and is in no way a ‘game.’” 

Fred Guttenberg, whose 14-year-old 
daughter, Jaime, was among the 17 peo¬ 
ple killed at Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
High School in Parkland, blasted the game 
Sunday. 

“I have seen and heard many horrific 
things over the past few months since my 
daughter was the victim of a school shooting 
and is now dead in real life. This game may 
be one of the worst,” he wrote on Twitter. 

In follow-up messages, he asked his fol¬ 
lowers to call Valve chief executive Gabe 
Newell to demand that the game be re¬ 
moved from his platform. 

Valve and the game’s developer, Revived, 
did not respond to a request for comment. 
The publisher, Acid, could not be reached. 

Amid the intense criticism, Acid said 
on its Steam page that the developer con¬ 
sidered removing the option to play as the 
mass shooter and had consulted Valve for 
advice. It also said that child characters 
won’t be used in the game. 

The Parkland killings and the May 18 
slayings of 10 people at Santa Fe High 
School outside Houston have reignited calls 
for restricted access to violent games for 
minors as Trump, Patrick and others decry 
their social role among teenagers. 

Trump said in the wake of the Parkland 
shooting that violent games are “shaping 
young people’s thoughts.” And after Santa 
Fe, Patrick cited everything from too many 
doors in schools to abortions and violent 


video games as factors that contribute to 
mass killings. 

“We have incredible, heinous violence as a 
game, two hours a day in front of their eyes. 
And we stand here and we wonder why this 
happens to certain students,” he said. 

But recent research has overturned the 
popular consensus that mass killers are 
fueled, inspired or otherwise desensitized 
to violence by playing violent games. Even 
more surprising to some, data point to 
school shooters as being less interested in 
violent video games than most of their ado¬ 
lescent male peers. 

An analysis of 10 school shooters between 
2005 and 2012, including gunmen at Vir¬ 
ginia Tech and Sandy Hook, showed that 
only two played violent video games with 
any regularity. 

That is much lower than the 70 percent 
of male high school students who show in¬ 
terest in those types of games, said Patrick 
Markey, a Villanova University psychology 
professor and co-author of “Moral Combat: 
Why the War on Violent Video Games Is 
Wrong.” 

While there is no clear reason that there 
is a disparity between the groups, research¬ 
ers say video games are so culturally in¬ 
grained that avoiding the often communal 
ritual of playing games with friends can 
point to the antisocial behavior sometimes 
associated with killers. 

“Kids who are psychologically healthy 
tend to do things their peers do,” Markey 
told The Washington Post. “It’s a sign of 


health and normal for kids to play violent 
video games whether parents like it or not.” 

For instance, Virginia Tech killer Seung- 
Hui Cho had no history of playing video 
games, violent or otherwise. In remarks to 
authorities, a roommate of his said it was 
strange that Cho did not play games with 
his peers, Markey said. 

Research and interest on links between 
violent games and real-world violence 
spiked after it was revealed that the Col¬ 
umbine gunmen played “Doom,” the first 
blockbuster first-person shooter game, re¬ 
leased six years before their 1999 attack. 

But Markey said research initially fo¬ 
cused on the effects on behavior immedi¬ 
ately after playing games, showing some 
links between spikes in aggression. 

Although research has shown that play¬ 
ers can be more aggressive immediately 
after playing a violent game, it does not 
have long-term effects, much like watching 
sad movies does not cause clinical depres¬ 
sion, he said. 

Markey turned to crime data and built on 
a 2004 study from the U.S. Secret Service 
that found similar numbers of school shoot¬ 
ers showing disinterest in violent games. 

Desensitization to violence does not ap¬ 
pear to be permanent, either, he found. 
When players of violent games were shown 
execution videos and clips of surgeries, the 
gamers were “just as horrified” as nongam¬ 
ers, he said. 

But Markey said his research does not 
mean that he condones games such as “Ac¬ 
tive Shooter,” which he condemned as “ex¬ 
tremely objectionable” and clearly created 
to stir controversy. 

The game also inflames another point of 
recent social discussion: violence against 
women. 

In the promotional trailer, both police 
and the gunman encounter civilians. All 16 
shown on screen are scantily clad women. 
Some of them are dead on the floor. No male 
civilians are shown. 
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Largest gun control group looks to vets for support, advice 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Since the 
mass killing at Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas High School in 
Parkland, Fla., more veterans are 
bucking their pro-gun stereotype 
and are calling for gun reform, 
citing their combat experience 
and firearm expertise as reasons 
why their opinions should carry 
weight. 

The movement spread in Febru¬ 
ary from veterans who posted on 
Twitter and wrote commentaries 
in major news publications to a 
loose coalition formed under the 
title Vets for Gun Reform. When 
more than 1 million people across 
the country rallied against gun vi¬ 
olence at the March for Our Lives 
this spring, some veterans grouped 
together to join the protests. 

“We know how critical firearm 
safety and responsibility are, and 
we know what these weapons can 
do in the wrong hands,” said Navy 
veteran Sarah Dachos, who’s been 
involved in gun control advocacy 


for the past three years. 

Anthony Swofford, a Marine 
Corps veteran and author of the 
2003 memoir “Jarhead,” also got 
behind the push for gun reform. 

“In the Marine Corps, we have 
an expression, ‘Every Marine a 
rifleman,’” he said. “We’re made 
to understand the impact these 
weapons have and the responsi¬ 
bility that comes with handling 
them. I think the civilian world 
could learn some important les¬ 
sons from that military expe¬ 
rience of training, safety and 
accountability — that’s part of the 
reason I felt compelled to lend my 
voice to this work.” 

Now, Swofford, Dachos and 
other veterans have secured a 
platform in the national debate on 
gun reform. Everytown for Gun 
Safety, the country’s largest gun 
control advocacy organization, 
announced Wednesday that it 
created a veterans advisory coun¬ 
cil to lend support and advice. 

“We really, truly believe that 
veterans have a unique voice and 
a very important and powerful 


Texas governor’s list of 
school safety proposals 
short on quick impact 


By Jamie Stengle 

Associated Press 

DALLAS — Texas Gov. Greg 
Abbott on Wednesday called for 
schools to have more armed per¬ 
sonnel and said they should put a 
bigger focus on spotting student 
mental health problems but he 
proposed only a few small restric¬ 
tions on guns following a shooting 
at a high school near Houston that 
killed 10 and wounded 13. 

The Republican and staunch 
gun rights supporter released a 
43-page report following three 
days of mostly closed-door meet¬ 
ings last week 
that Abbott or¬ 
ganized with 
school district 
officials, shoot¬ 
ing survivors 
and groups on 
both sides of 
the gun control 
debate, among 


mendations are voluntary rather 
than mandatory, and some would 
require changes to state laws 
that would need approval from 
the Legislature, which doesn’t 
come back into session until 2019. 
School districts wishing to make 
some of the changes could begin 
doing so, such as sending staff for 
free gun training this summer. 

The lack of major gun- con¬ 
trol measures is not surprising 
in a state that embraces its gun- 
friendly reputation and has more 
than 1.2 million people licensed 
to carry handguns. 

The only significant gun- 
related proposal mentioned by 
Abbott for Texas was a possible 
“red flag,” although he gave it 


only a tepid endorsement, asking 
leaders of the Legislature to “con¬ 
sider the merits” of such a law. 
Eight states have red-flag laws 
that allow family, law enforce¬ 
ment and others to file petitions 
to remove firearms from poten¬ 
tially dangerous people. Three of 
those states — Florida, Vermont 
and Maryland — passed them 
after the mass school shooting in 
Florida in February. 

Abbott is proposing a change to 
the state law that says guns can’t 
be made accessible to children 
younger than 17, with exceptions 
such as for hunting or with paren¬ 
tal supervision. He’s encouraging 
the Legislature to consider mak¬ 
ing the law also apply to 17-year- 
olds. Authorities have charged a 
student, Dimitrios Pagourtzis, 17, 
with capital murder in the May 18 
attack at Santa Fe High School. 
Pagourtzis is accused of using a 
shotgun and a .38 revolver that 
belonged to his father. 

Abbott also wants a new law 
that would require gun owners 
to report lost or stolen firearms 
within 10 days. 

The report says the state will 
have access to nearly $70 million 
through federal funding and state 
grants to fund the proposals. The 
state also expects to compete for 
an additional $40 million from 
federal programs, and Abbott 
said he’ll ask state lawmakers for 
another $30 million. 

“We all share a common bond, 
and that is we want action to 
prevent another shooting like 
what happened at Santa Fe High 
School,” Abbott, who is campaign¬ 
ing for re-election, said during a 
news conference at Dallas school 
district headquarters. 



voice to lend to the movement to 
end gun violence,” said Matt Mc- 
Tighe, chief operating officer of 
Everytown. “We wanted to try to 
help elevate their voices and give 
them a platform.” 

Everytown, financially backed 
by former New York City Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg, was created 
following the deadly shooting at 
Sandy Hook Elementary School in 
Newtown, Conn. The conglomer¬ 
ate includes Moms Demand Action 
for Gun Sense in America, which 
comprises volunteers across the 
country who protest gun violence. 

Among the functions of the vet¬ 
erans advisory council will be to 
provide testimony to Congress, to 
weigh in on policy proposals and 
to offer insight on firearms. For 
example, Everytown sought vet¬ 
erans’ advice in October when the 
nation’s attention turned to bump 


stocks after they were used in the 
deadly shooting at the Route 91 
Harvest Festival in Las Vegas, 
McTighe said. 

To start, 20 veterans will be 
part of the advisory council. One 
of them, Marine Corps veteran 
Alonzo Neese, resigned his mem¬ 
bership in the National Rifle As¬ 
sociation this week. 

“Recently, I looked to the NR A 
for leadership,” Neese said. “But 
what I heard from NRA leaders 
... instead of promoting solutions 
to gun violence, they drew great¬ 
er divisions.” 

McTighe asserted the NRA 
was attempting to “claim a mo¬ 
nopoly on the voices of veterans.” 
Veterans regularly appear in 
NRA advertisements and the or¬ 
ganization’s television platform, 
NRATV, proclaiming gun control 
efforts as anti-military. 


It’s unclear how many of the 
NRA’s approximately 5 million 
members are veterans. The orga¬ 
nization doesn’t ask for that infor¬ 
mation on its membership forms. 

The veterans advisory coun¬ 
cil is also an attempt to get more 
gun owners involved with brain¬ 
storming solutions to combat gun 
violence, McTighe said. 

Scott Cooper, a retired Marine 
involved with Human Rights 
First, is part of the council. Coo¬ 
per grew up in Wyoming, where 
he started hunting at 14, he said. 

“I think there’s a way we can 
have a conversation that doesn’t 
divide us into one camp or anoth¬ 
er,” he said. “I’m hoping, as veter¬ 
ans, we can use this platform to set 
an example of unity, compromise 
and putting the mission first.” 

wentling.nikki@stri pes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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The first Stars and Stripes was 
printed during the Civil War, when 
a band of Union soldiers published 
a handful of editions. 

During World War I, Stars and 
Stripes reappeared in Paris on 
February 8,1918, to serve the 
doughboys of the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF), by order 
of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. An all-military staff 
produced it weekly until the 
war’s end. 

A second renaissance began on 
April 18, 1942, when a small 
group of servicemen began 
publishing a four-page weekly 
Stars and Stripes in London. They 
sold each copy for “tuppence” 
(about 5 cents) and in no time 
doubled their page count to eight 
pages, printing daily instead 
of weekly. 

The first World War II edition of 
Stars and Stripes featured an 
interview with Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. 
Marshall quoted Gen. Pershing, 
World War I Commander of the 
AEF, who described Stripes as a 
major factor in sustaining morale. 
Stars and Stripes later found a 
champion and protector in Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander and later 
president of the United States. 

Eisenhower enforced a hands-off 
policy in regard to Stars and 
Stripes that continues to the 
present day. 

Operations expanded, following 
GIs to the battlefront to bring them 
the news. During the war, Stars 
and Stripes published over 30 


separate editions, running 
up to 24 pages per issue. 

At one time, Stars and 
Stripes had some 25 
printing locations in Europe, 
North Africa, the Middle East 
and the Pacific. The Pacific 
edition was launched a week 
after VE day (Victory in 
Europe, May 8,1945). 

The war ended—but Stars 
and Stripes kept going. Its 
reporters and photographers 
continued to join American 
troops in the field, through¬ 
out the Korean and Vietnam 
conflicts, during the 1990s 
Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm, and in 
Bosnia and Kosovo. 

From the 2003 outset of 
Operation Enduring Freedom, 
Stars and Stripes was there 
to report first-hand. The war 
in Afghanistan continues to 
receive steady coverage. 

And during Operation Iraqi 
Freedom, Stripes reporters 
embedded with military 
units in Kuwait and Iraq, 
as well as on Navy ships in 
the region. 


Stars and Stripes today is a 
multimedia news organization. The 
majority of Stars and Stripes 
unique reporting efforts is read 
now in digital form, either online at 
stripes.com or via mobile offerings 
for iPhone, Android and iPad, in 
over 200 countries around 
the world. 

The print newspaper is still avail¬ 
able for servicemembers, govern¬ 
ment civilians and their families in 


Europe, the Middle East and the 
Pacific—and in contingency areas. 
Washington, D.C., hosts the 
Central office, where daily editions 
are transmitted to printers in 
Afghanistan, Qatar, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and Djibouti, as well as in 
Germany, Italy, UK, Japan, and 
South Korea. Stars and Stripes 
also publishes several weeklies 
(Stripes Guam, Japan, Korea and 
Okinawa), designed to serve the 


needs of their respective 
military communities. 

A U.S. edition comprised exclu¬ 
sively of Stars and Stripes reports 
from around the world now serves 
stateside forces and veterans. 

The U.S. edition is published in 
partnership with commercial 
newspaper publishers who 
serve communities with large 
military populations. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 

RECOGNIZED FOR EXCELLENCE 


@2015 Columbia Journalism 
School Dart Awards - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Finalist: Martin Kuz: "Army Sgt. 
Issac Sims left the war in Iraq, 
but it didn’t leave him” 

® 2014 Sigma Delta Chi Award - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Recipient: Martin Kuz: “Death 
shapes life for teams that prepar 
bodies of fallen troops for final 


@ 2014 VFW News Media Award - 

For outstanding contribution to a bet 


@ 2013 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Notable Narrative Winner 
Recipient: Laura Rauch 

@ 2013 Best American Newspaper 
Narrative Writing Contest - 

Notable Narrative Winner Recipient: 
Martin Kuz: “Soldiers Recount Attack’ 1 


@ 2013 National Headline Awards - 

Second Place: News Series 
(Forever After: A Warrior Wounded; 

A Family Challenged) 

@ 2011 Military Photographer of the Year - 

Flonorable Mention 
Recipient: Joshua DeMotts 

@ 2011 Sigma Delta Chi Award - 

Breaking News Photography 
(Newspaper Circulation 100,001+ 
or Affiliated Website/National 
Magazine) Recipient: Laura Rauch: 

“For those I love I will sacrifice" 

® 2011 John Reagan “Tex” McCrary 
Award for Excellence in Journalism - 

k” Congressional Medal of Honor Foundation 


Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipient: Jon Rabiroff 

@ 2010 National Headliner Awards - 

First Place: Public Service (Forcing Change) - 

Third Place: News Series 

(Coming Home: The Men of Triple Deuce) 

@ 2009 George Polk Awards in Journalism - 

George Polk Award for Military Reporting 
Recipients: Charlie Reed, Leo Shane III 
and Kevin Baron 

@ 2007 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage (< 100,000 circulation) 
Recipient: Monte Morin 


@2006 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipients: Monte Morin, Joe Giordono; 
Honorable mention: Nancy Montgomery 
Photography: Fred Zimmerman 


INDEPENDENT NEWS FOR THE 
U.S. MILITARY COMMUNITY 


Whenever They Fight and Wherever They Live 
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Easy entry into Ore. 
legal pot market 
spurs huge surplus 



Provided by the Boone, N.C., Police Department/AP 

A home was destroyed by a gas leak following a landslide from the effects of Subtropical Storm Alberto 
on Wednesday in Boone, N.C. 

Alberto's last gasp: Flooding 
strikes Appalachia; 2 dead 


By Gillian Flaccus 

Associated Press 

PORTLAND, Ore. — When 
Oregon lawmakers created the 
state’s legal marijuana pro¬ 
gram, they had one goal in mind 
above all else: to persuade illicit 
pot growers to leave the black 
market. 

That meant low barriers to 
entry that also targeted long¬ 
standing medical marijuana 
growers, whose product is not 
taxed. As a result, marijuana pro¬ 
duction boomed — with a bitter 
consequence. 

Now, marijuana prices here are 
in free fall, and the craft canna¬ 
bis farmers who put Oregon on 
the map decades before broad le¬ 
galization say they are in peril of 
losing their now-legal businesses 
as the market adjusts. 

Oregon regulators on Wednes¬ 
day announced they will stop 
processing new applications for 
marijuana licenses in two weeks 
to address a severe backlog and 
ask state lawmakers to take up 
the issue next year. 

Experts say the dizzying evolu¬ 
tion of Oregon’s marijuana indus¬ 
try may well be a cautionary tale 
for California, where a similar 
regulatory structure could mean 
an oversupply on a much larger 
scale. 

“For the way the program is 
set up, the state just wants to 
get as many people in as pos¬ 
sible, and they make no bones 
about it,” Hilary Bricken, a Los 
Angeles-based attorney special¬ 
izing in marijuana business law, 
said of California. “Most of these 
companies will fail as a result of 
oversaturation.” 

Oregon has nearly 1 million 
pounds of marijuana flower — 
commonly called bud — in its in¬ 
ventory, a staggering amount for a 
state with about 4 million people. 
Producers told The Associated 
Press wholesale prices fell more 
than 50 percent in the past year; a 
study by the state’s Office of Eco¬ 
nomic Analysis found the retail 
cost of a gram of marijuana fell 
from $14 in 2015 to $7 in 2017. 

The oversupply can be traced 
largely to state lawmakers’ and 


regulators’ earliest decisions to 
shape the industry. 

They were acutely aware of 
Oregon’s entrenched history of 
providing top-drawer pot to the 
black market nationwide, as well 
as a concentration of small farm¬ 
ers who had years of cultiva¬ 
tion experience in the legal, but 
largely unregulated, medical pot 
program. 

Getting those growers into the 
system was critical if a legitimate 
industry was to flourish, said Sen. 
Ginny Burdick, a Portland Demo¬ 
crat who co-chaired a committee 
created to implement the voter- 
approved legalization measure. 

Lawmakers decided not to cap 
licenses, to allow businesses to 
apply for multiple licenses, and to 
implement relatively inexpensive 
licensing fees. 

The Oregon Liquor Control 
Commission, which issues li¬ 
censes, announced Wednesday 
it will put aside applications for 
new licenses received after June 
15 until a backlog of pending ap¬ 
plications is cleared out. The de¬ 
cision comes after U.S. Attorney 
Billy Williams challenged state 
officials to address Oregon’s over¬ 
supply problem. 

“In my view, and frankly in 
the view of those in the industry 
that I’ve heard from, it’s a failing 
of the state for not stepping back 
and taking a look at where this 
industry is at following legaliza¬ 
tion,” Williams told the AP in a 
phone interview. 

But those in the industry sup¬ 
ported the initial decisions that 
led to the oversupply, Burdick 
said. 

“We really tried to focus on 
policies that would rein in the 
medical industry and snuff out 
the black market as much as pos¬ 
sible,” Burdick said. 

Lawmakers also quickly back¬ 
tracked on a rule requiring 
marijuana businesses to have a 
majority ownership by someone 
with Oregon residency after en¬ 
trepreneurs complained it was 
hard to secure startup money. 
That change opened the door to 
out-of-state companies with deep 
pockets that could begin consoli¬ 
dating the industry. 


By Jeffrey S. Collins 

Associated Press 

As remnants of Subtropical 
Storm Alberto spread into the 
Great Lakes region, people were 
keeping a weary watch on dams 
and hillsides Thursday as rains 
from the storms have triggered 
floods and mudslides in the Ap¬ 
palachians of the Southeast. 

In the North Carolina moun¬ 
tains, one of those landslides was 
blamed for a gas leak that de¬ 
stroyed a home, killing two people. 
Boone police Sgt. Shane Robbins 
said the landslide resulted in the 
“catastrophic destruction” of the 
home Wednesday afternoon be¬ 
cause of a gas leak. 

In Virginia, rescuers were 
searching for three people feared 
to have been swept away by 
floodwaters. 

In central Virginia, a swift 
water rescue team was search¬ 
ing for two people who were 
seen being swept away by a flash 
flood’s torrent of muddy water 
Wednesday night, according to 
a news release from the city of 
Charlottesville. By early Thurs¬ 
day, there was no sign of the miss¬ 
ing couple. 

North of there, authorities were 
searching roadside woodlands for 
a third missing person. The Madi¬ 


son County Sheriff’s Office said in 
a Facebook post Thursday morn¬ 
ing that rescuers were searching 
for a missing person after getting 
a report of a female in the water. 
The post said the person was re¬ 
ported missing about 8:30 p.m. 
Wednesday and the search had 
been ongoing overnight. 

Elsewhere, four North Carolina 
dams being watched closely by a 
state team of special engineers 
were holding up, Gov. Roy Cooper 
said Wednesday. 

But Cooper went ahead and de¬ 
clared a state of emergency for 
his hard-hit mountain counties, 
saying the forecast for the rest of 
the week calls for isolated heavy 
rainstorms that could cause 
flooding instantly in areas that 
have had 20 inches of rain in the 
past 15 days. 

“This storm isn’t yet over. I’m 
urging people to keep a close eye 
on forecasts,” Cooper said. 

Alberto, while still spinning 
like a classic tropical storm, has 
managed to make its way since 
a Memorial Day landfall in the 
Florida Panhandle to just outside 
Chicago. Forecasters said it still 
would bring rain and gusty winds 
to the Great Lakes this week. 

Alberto’s heavy rains have 
been widespread. Scattered 


flooding was reported in several 
states from Alabama through 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, 
the Carolinas, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

In Hopkinsville, Ky., high winds 
and heavy rains gave Sherry Key 
a fitful night’s sleep. 

“I have dogs and they’re terri¬ 
bly afraid of storms, so they were 
on top on top me all night,” said 
Key, an airport office manager. 

The worst of the flooding was in 
the Appalachian Mountains. Up 
to 7 inches of rain caused flood¬ 
ing in Helen, a mountain town in 
Georgia, the National Weather 
Service said. 

Atlanta station WAGA-TV re¬ 
ported that several roads near the 
downtown area of that German- 
styled tourist destination were 
shut down because of the rising 
water. No injuries were reported. 

Two deaths had been reported 
during the storm’s passage. A 
television news anchor and a pho¬ 
tojournalist were killed Monday 
in North Carolina while cover¬ 
ing the weather when a tree be¬ 
came uprooted from rain-soaked 
ground and toppled onto their 
SUV, authorities said. WYFF-TV 
of Greenville, S.C., said news an¬ 
chor Mike McCormick and photo¬ 
journalist Aaron Smeltzer died. 


Cryptic emergency alert panics Oregon city’s residents 


By Tom James 

Associated Press 

SALEM, Ore. — Oregon’s emergency 
alert systems blasted a cryptic alert to 
cellphones around the capital city, panick¬ 
ing residents by telling them simply “Civil 
Emergency” and “Prepare for Action” and 
leaving off that the threat was toxic algae 
at a local water supply. 

Officials wanted to warn Salem-area res¬ 
idents Tuesday night that elevated levels of 
a natural toxin caused by the algae bloom 
had made tap water in the area unsafe for 
children and people with compromised im¬ 


mune systems. But that information got cut 
off, and a more ominous-sounding default 
message went out in its place, said Andrew 
Phelps, head of the state emergency man¬ 
agement agency. 

Officials sent a second message 31 min¬ 
utes later with more information and a link 
to a municipal website. 

Within hours of the first alert, residents 
stripped the aisles at one supermarket 
in the city’s downtown center of bottled 
water, and a shopping cart lay tipped on its 
side in front of the empty shelves. Work¬ 
ers brought out a pallet of sparkling water, 


which they placed at the front of the store, 
and told customers they hoped they’d get 
more regular water in the morning. 

The incident marked a high-profile glitch 
in authorities’ use of emergency alert sys¬ 
tems, following a false alarm sent out by 
Hawaii officials in January warning of an 
incoming ballistic missile. 

In Oregon, confusion surrounded the 
initial alert even within the emergency 
management agency, with an official tell¬ 
ing reporters the message had caught them 
unaware and state police asking residents 
via a Facebook post not to call 911 about 


the alert. 

When officials directed residents to the 
city of Salem’s municipal website for more 
information, the site briefly crashed under 
the load. 

“The integrated public alert warning 
system inadvertently defaulted to a generic 
message,” Phelps said in a video posted on 
social media by the Office of Emergency 
Management. “I apologize for the confu¬ 
sion and the anxiety this incomplete mes¬ 
sage has caused.” 

Phelps said the message also had been 
broadcast via local television stations. 
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Weinstein indicted on rape, other charges 


By Jennifer Peltz 

Associated. Press 

NEW YORK — Harvey Wein¬ 
stein was indicted on rape and 
criminal sex act charges, further¬ 
ing the first criminal case to arise 
from a slate of sexual misconduct 
allegations against the former 
movie mogul. 

Manhattan District Attorney 
Cyrus R. Vance Jr. said Wednes¬ 
day’s indictment brings Weinstein 
“another step closer to account¬ 
ability” for alleged attacks on two 
women in New York. 

Weinstein’s lawyer, Benjamin 
Brafman, said he would “vigor¬ 
ously defend” against the indict¬ 
ment and ask a court to dismiss it. 
He called the allegations “unsup¬ 
ported” and reiterated that Wein¬ 
stein strongly denies them. 

The indictment came hours 
after Weinstein’s lawyer said the 
film producer would decline to 
testify before the grand jury be¬ 
cause there wasn’t enough time 
to prepare him and “political 


pressure” made an indictment 
unavoidable. 

“Regardless of how compelling 
Mr. Weinstein’s personal testi¬ 
mony might be, an indictment 
was inevitable due to the unfair 
political pressure being placed on 
Cy Vance to secure a conviction 
of Mr. Weinstein,” the statement 
said. 

Weinstein, 66, learned of the 
specific charges and the accus¬ 
ers’ identities only after turning 
himself in Friday, according to 
his lawyers. Brafman said that 
with a deadline set for Wednes¬ 
day afternoon for Weinstein to 
testify or not, prosecutors denied 
his request for more time. 

Vance said the Weinstein 
camp’s “recent assault on the in¬ 
tegrity of the survivors and the 
legal process is predictable.” 

“We are confident that when 
the jury hears the evidence, it will 
reject these attacks out of hand,” 
Vance said in a statement. 

Weinstein was charged Fri¬ 
day with raping one woman and 
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Harvey Weinstein listens during 
a court proceeding last week 
in New York. He was indicted 
Wednesday on rape and other 
sex charges. 

committing a criminal sex act by 
compelling oral sex from another. 
A grand jury continued hearing 
evidence in the case, as it had 
been doing for weeks. 


Defendants have the right to 
testify in a grand jury’s secret 
proceedings but often don’t, for 
various reasons. 

Freed on $1 million bail and 
electronic monitoring, he is due 
back in court July 30, though that 
date may now be moved up in 
light of the indictment. 

Beyond the two women in¬ 
volved in the case, dozens more 
women have accused Weinstein 
of sexual misconduct ranging 
from harassment to assault in 
various locales. 

He has denied all allegations 
of nonconsensual sex, and Braf¬ 
man said Tuesday that Wein¬ 
stein was “confident he’s going to 
clear his name” in the New York 
prosecution. 

Brafman called the rape alle¬ 
gation “absurd,” saying that the 
accuser and Weinstein had a dec- 
adelong, consensual sexual re¬ 
lationship that began before and 
continued after the alleged 2013 
attack. 

The woman, who hasn’t been 


identified publicly, told investiga¬ 
tors that Weinstein confined her 
in a hotel room and raped her. 

The other accuser in the case, 
former actress Lucia Evans, has 
gone public with her account of 
Weinstein forcing her to perform 
oral sex at his office in 2004. The 
Associated Press does not iden¬ 
tify alleged victims of sexual as¬ 
saults unless they come forward 
publicly. 

Vance, a Democrat, came under 
public pressure from women’s 
groups to prosecute Weinstein 
after declining to do so in 2015, 
when an Italian model went to po¬ 
lice to say Weinstein had groped 
her during a meeting. 

Police set up a sting in which 
the woman recorded herself con¬ 
fronting Weinstein and him apolo¬ 
gizing for his conduct. But Vance 
decided there wasn’t enough evi¬ 
dence to bring charges. 

Gov. Andrew Cuomo, also a 
Democrat, ordered the state at¬ 
torney general to investigate how 
Vance handled that matter. 


First lady out of sight, 
but not out of mind 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—After nearly 
three weeks out of sight, Melania 
Trump tried to put to rest specu¬ 
lation about her health and even 
her whereabouts as she continues 
to recover from medical treat¬ 
ment for a kidney condition. It 
didn’t completely work. 

Mrs. Trump tweeted Wednes¬ 
day that she’s “feeling great” and 
is at the White House working 
hard for children and American 
families. But she still didn’t make 
a public appearance, leaving some 
skeptics still wondering about her 
condition and plenty more. 

The first lady’s tweet landed 
while her husband was participat¬ 
ing in a White House event that 
seemed tailor-made for a first 
lady, as famous athletes joined 
President Donald Trump and his 
daughter and senior adviser Ivan- 
ka Trump on the South Lawn to 
promote youth sports and fitness. 

“I see the media is working 
overtime speculating where I am 
& what I’m doing,” Mrs. Trump 
said on Twitter. “Rest assured, 
I’m here at the @WhiteHouse w 
my family, feeling great, & work¬ 
ing hard on behalf of children & 
the American people!” 

The first lady’s absence from 
public view has spawned all sorts 
of wild theories on social media 
and elsewhere: Has she moved 
back to Trump Tower in New York 
City? Is she cooperating with the 
special counsel’s Russia investi¬ 
gation? Is her health in jeopardy? 
Has she entered the witness pro¬ 
tection program? And so on. 

Mrs. Trump has not appeared 
in public since the wee hours 
of May 10, when she accom¬ 
panied the president to Joint 
Base Andrews, Md., to welcome 
home three Americans who had 
been released from detention 
in North Korea. Four days later, 
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First lady Melania Trump speaks 
during an event in the Rose 
Garden on May 7. She is trying 
to tamp down speculation about 
why she has not been seen in 
public in nearly three weeks. 

the White House announced that 
the 48-year-old first lady had 
successfully undergone an “em¬ 
bolization” procedure to treat a 
benign kidney condition, and that 
there were no complications. She 
spent five nights at Walter Reed 
National Military Medical Center 
in nearby Bethesda, Md. Some 
doctors familiar with the proce¬ 
dure but not involved in her care 
said people treated with emboli¬ 
zation typically are sent home the 
same day or the next. 

First ladies are under no obliga¬ 
tion to make their medical histo¬ 
ries public, and the White House 
has said nothing more about Mrs. 
Trump’s condition. 

Mrs. Trump is often viewed 
as a reluctant first lady, but her 
lengthy absence from public view 
comes after what was probably 
her most high-profile period in 
the role to date, which she capped 
off in early May with a splashy 
Rose Garden rollout for her “Be 
Best” campaign to teach kind¬ 
ness to children. Trump watched 
from the audience. 


Kardashian West visits Trump 
to talk pardon in old drug case 



Pablo Martinez Monsivais/AP 


Kim Kardashian West arrives with her attorney Shawn Chapman 
Holley at the security entrance of the White House on Wednesday. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Reality TV 
star Kim Kardashian West paid 
a visit to the White House on 
Wednesday to make a star-pow¬ 
ered case to President Donald 
Trump and his staff on behalf of 
a woman serving a life sentence 
for drug offenses. 

Kardashian West has been urg¬ 
ing the president to pardon Alice 
Marie Johnson, 63, who has spent 
more than two decades behind 
bars and is not eligible for parole. 

It had been unclear whether the 
socialite would have the chance 
to sit down with Trump while she 
was in Washington, but Trump 
confirmed the meeting — as he 
often does — via Twitter, writing, 
“Great meeting with @KimKar- 
dashian today, talked about pris¬ 
on reform and sentencing.” 

He included a picture of the 
two in the Oval Office — Trump 
seated behind his desk and Kar¬ 
dashian West, dressed in all¬ 
black, standing to his right. 

Kardashian West arrived at 
the White House just after 4:30 
p.m. for what was expected to be 
a meeting with Jared Kushner, 
Trump’s son-in-law and senior 
adviser, who is overseeing the 
administration’s push to overhaul 
the nation’s prison system. She 
appeared to preview the visit on 
her Twitter feed, writing: “Happy 
Birthday Alice Marie Johnson. 
Today is for you.” 

A rare A-list celebrity to visit 
the White House since Trump 
took office, Kardashian West was 
seen posing for photos in front of 
the West Wing before entering. 

Attorney Brittany K. Barnett, a 
member of Johnson’s legal team, 
said Kardashian West had hoped 
to discuss the issue with Trump 
directly. She said after the meet¬ 


ing that she had consulted with 
those who had attended and said 
it “seemed to go well.” 

“It is now in President Trump’s 
hands to decide whether to save 
Alice Johnson’s life,” Barnett 
said. 

In an interview with Mic re¬ 
leased last month, Kardashian 
West said she’d been moved by 
Johnson’s story after seeing a 
video by the news outlet. 

“I think that she really de¬ 
serves a second chance at life,” 
Kardashian told Mic. “I’ll do 
whatever it takes to get her out.” 

Kardashian West said in the in¬ 
terview she’d been in touch with 
Kushner over the case and that, 
if she had the chance to bring it 
up with Trump, she’d tell him, “I 
really do believe that she’s going 
to really thrive outside of pris¬ 
on, and I would just urge him to 
please pardon her.” 

Trump last week granted a rare 
posthumous pardon to boxing’s 
first black heavyweight champi¬ 


on, clearing Jack Johnson’s name 
more than 100 years after what 
many saw as a racially charged 
conviction. The boxer’s pardon 
had been championed by actor 
Sylvester Stallone, who Trump 
said had brought the story to his 
attention in a phone call. 

Trump has issued just a hand¬ 
ful of pardons, including one for 
former Maricopa County Sheriff 
Joe Arpaio, a staunch campaign 
supporter; one for Scooter Libby, 
who served as chief of staff to 
Vice President Dick Cheney; and 
one for a U.S. Navy sailor convict¬ 
ed of taking photos of classified 
portions of a submarine. 

Kardashian West supported 
Trump’s rival, Democrat Hillary 
Clinton, during the 2016 election. 
But her husband, rapper Kanye 
West, recently offered his support 
for Trump in a series of tweets, 
saying they share “dragon en¬ 
ergy.” Kardashian West defended 
her husband when he caught flak 
on social media for his tweets. 
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An unblinking look at UFO phenomena 

Former rock frontman at forefront of efforts to discover the truth of what’s out there 



By Dan Zak 
The Washington Post 

A t the turn of the millennium, 
Blink-182 was everywhere. On 
the cover of the pop-punk band’s 
smash album, “Enema of the 
State,” a busty nurse with a lustful grin 
snapped on a latex glove. At MTV beach 
concerts, sunburned masses moshed to 
the No. 1 hit “All the Small Things.” But 
frontman Tom DeLonge — the one with 
the angsty, adolescent singing voice — had 
been nurturing an offstage hobby that was 
decidedly out of the mainstream. 

With his first record deal payout as a 
fledgling teenage rock star, DeLonge had 
bought a computer to research the pros¬ 
pect of intelligent life beyond Earth. After 
Blink-182 made him a fortune, he further 
indulged his fascination with the paranor¬ 
mal. He co-wrote a 700-page novel about 
UFOs. He brainstormed a film about 
skateboarders who become paranormal 
detectives. He produced websites buzzing 
with stories about Bigfoot and disintegrat¬ 
ing mummies. 

Now in his early 40s, with his music ca¬ 
reer cooled but his financial resources ap¬ 
parently intact, DeLonge has channeled 
those bizarre passions into his next act. 

You’ve seen it without knowing it. Re¬ 
member that wild news in December 
about a secret Pentagon UFO program? 
And those grainy military videos showing 
radar images of unexplained phenomena 
— white, Tic-Tac-shaped objects that ap¬ 
pear to fly at remarkable speeds, at impos¬ 
sible angles, without wings or exhaust? 

Tom DeLonge helped ring the alarm 
about those things, as part of his new busi¬ 
ness venture — The Stars Academy of Arts 
and Science. For his advisory board, De¬ 
Longe recruited physicists, aerospace ex¬ 
perts and former Department of Defense 
officials, who have been talking publicly 
about UFOs and arguing that the govern¬ 
ment has failed to fully investigate them. 

In the past six months, DeLonge’s associ¬ 
ates have appeared on CNN and Fox News, 
written for The Washington Post and been 
cited in The New York Times — usually in 
the context of those eerie videos. 

Looking to the stars 

Rich men have the luxury of looking to 
the stars for investment and wish fulfill¬ 
ment. SpaceX founder Elon Musk wants to 
colonize Mars. Microsoft co-founder Paul 
Allen wants to make interplanetary travel 
cheap and routine. Amazon chief executive 
Jeffrey Bezos, who owns The Washington 
Post, envisions moving industry off Earth 
and shipping products down from space. 

Tom DeLonge says he wants to build “a 
perpetual funding machine” to investi¬ 
gate UFOs and thereby advance our own 
species. 

At a launch event for To The Stars Acad¬ 
emy in Seattle last fall, he explained that 
he was expanding his small entertainment 
venture, which has mostly published his 
graphic novels and books about UFOs and 
the paranormal, into a far more ambitious 
scientific operation — to explore “the most 
controversial secret on Earth.” 

DeLonge, who declined to comment for 
this article, explained at the launch that he 
had used his fame to meet with the keepers 
of that secret in “clandestine encounters” 
in “desert airports” and “vacant buildings 
deep within Washington D.C.” 

Some of those people sat behind DeLonge 
onstage, including former intelligence offi¬ 


cer Luis Elizondo, the former director of a 
hush-hush UFO program at the Pentagon. 

“The phenomenon is indeed real,” Eli¬ 
zondo said when it was his turn to speak. 
Just days before, the 22-year Defense 
Department veteran had submitted a res¬ 
ignation letter to the Pentagon, citing its 
disregard of “overwhelming evidence” 
that unexplained phenomena have been 
interfering with the U.S. military. 

Elizondo had overseen the Advanced 
Aerospace Threat Identification Program, 
quietly created in 2007 by then-Senate Ma¬ 
jority Leader Harry M. Reid, D-Nev., with 
the encouragement of a reclusive Nevada 
billionaire named Robert Bigelow. After 
Bigelow got Reid’s attention, his aerospace 
company then won the $22 million con¬ 
tract to run the Pentagon’s secret program, 
as first reported by The New York Times 
late last year. (Reid and Bigelow did not re¬ 
spond to requests for comment.) 

Despite its peculiar mandate, Bigelow 
Aerospace’s output was typical of federal 
bureaucracy: It produced paper. There 
was a 490-page report on alleged UFO 
sightings, and a series of studies on experi¬ 
mental physics. One study written for the 
Defense Intelligence Agency (“Travers¬ 
able Wormholes, Stargates, and Negative 
Energy”) urged federal research into in¬ 
terstellar travel and was illustrated with a 
childish drawing of a dinosaur greeting Al¬ 
bert Einstein through a hole in the space- 
time continuum. 

But the secret program’s collection of 
weird military videos was what made 
headlines, starting with the December 
New York Times article. Whatever is in 
the videos “isn’t human, it’s not natural, 
it’s under artificial control,” said Eric W. 
Davis, the astrophysicist who wrote the 
study on wormholes and stargates. “We 
don’t know where it comes from. But it’s 
here, and has been here for some time.” 

Davis, who works for a Bigelow subcon¬ 
tractor called Earthtech International, is 
but one player in the web of UFO enthu¬ 
siasts who are interconnected by the se¬ 
cret Pentagon program and To The Stars 
Academy. 

There is also Earthtech’s chief executive, 
Stanford-trained physicist Harold Puthoff. 
When Puthoff heard about DeLonge’s in¬ 


terest in extraterrestrial phenomena, he 
reached out — and, like Elizondo, ended up 
with a new job after Pentagon funding for 
UFO research dried up. He’s now To The 
Stars’ vice president for science and tech¬ 
nology. Elizondo is its director of global se¬ 
curity and special programs. 

Elizondo and Puthoff were among the 
key voices quoted in the blockbuster front¬ 
page Times article that revealed the covert 
existence of the Pentagon’s UFO program. 
The story drew millions of readers online, 
with the videos of flying shapes and in¬ 
credulous pilots murmuring “My gosh!” 
and “Look at that thing!” 

What if they’re real? 

“What if people knew that these were 
real?” DeLonge sang on the 1999 track 
“Aliens Exist.” In fact, most Americans be¬ 
lieve in extraterrestrial life. Still, the sub¬ 
ject carries the odor of crazy, so the recent 
news coverage of the videos was “huge,” 
said Jan Harzan, director of the Mutual 
UFO Network, a group that investigates 
sightings. 

“Basically, it made UFOs go mainstream,” 
Harzan said. “UFOs are real. And it repre¬ 
sents advanced technology in our skies. If 
we want to advance as a civilization, this is 
something we have to focus on.” 

The 2004 video highlighted by the Times 
is a touchstone for To The Stars, which put 
out its own report that, with its blacked-out 
passages, resembled a declassified govern¬ 
ment document. The report described how 
the unidentified object off the coast of Cali¬ 
fornia moved “in a manner that seemed to 
defy the laws of flight physics” and how 
the F/A-18 pilots felt their observations 
were not taken seriously. One pilot, furi¬ 
ous at the ridicule, sent detailed notes to an 
aunt. “Keep this because this is important 
stuff,” the pilot wrote. 

Yet the report from To the Stars is not a 
government document, according to a Pen¬ 
tagon spokesperson. Dated Sept. 7, 2017, it 
was created 13 years after that UFO inci¬ 
dent, as To The Stars geared up to court 
investors. 

When the Times article appeared in De¬ 
cember, astronomer Jill Tarter thought to 
herself, “Here we go again.” Co-founder 
of the SETI Institute, Tarter has spent 


her career searching for signs of life be¬ 
yond Earth, and over the years she has 
repeatedly encountered the same names 
— people who believe we’ve been visited 
by aliens. Tarter is not so convinced. 

Tarter said Bigelow once pitched SETI 
on a project to investigate alien sightings 
and offered to fund it. “It’s hard to walk 
away from money,” Tarter said, but Big¬ 
elow “was so very convinced that we have 
been visited, and I couldn’t find it credible, 
and he didn’t offer any evidence.” 

The Times article, co-written by two 
Times veterans, also gave a byline to free¬ 
lancer Leslie Kean. The author of books 
on UFOs and the afterlife, Kean had pre¬ 
viously been given an exclusive on the To 
The Stars launch for a laudatory HuffPost 
article about DeLonge’s start-up: “Inside 
Knowledge About Unidentified Aerial 
Phenomena Could Lead To World-Chang¬ 
ing Technology.” 

“I just hope they have success,” Kean 
later told Open Minds UFO Radio. “I 
think what Tom (DeLonge) has done is 
extraordinary.” 

‘First official evidence’ 

On its website, To The Stars bills the 
UFO videos as “the first official evidence” 
of “unidentified aerial phenomena.” But an 
online community of skeptics has swarmed 
the videos, noting that the “glowing aura” 
in one video resembles a common infrared 
effect caused when a hot object, such as 
a jet engine, is seen against a cold back¬ 
ground, such as high-altitude clouds. 

“DeLonge had been promising so much 
for such a long time” and “people were ei¬ 
ther becoming very cynical or gathering a 
sense of real expectation,” said Robert She- 
affer, a former Silicon Valley engineer and 
former chairman of the Bay Area Skeptics. 
Now, he said, To The Stars has simply put 
forward “a couple more blurry videos that 
are similar to the blurry videos we’ve had 
before this.” 

The latest blurry video, released by To 
The Stars in March, features a blip zoom¬ 
ing at low altitude off the East Coast in 
2015. Some debunkers reasoned that it was 
a big, slow-moving bird that looked fast 
only because of the angle and movement of 
the observing jet. 

An official with the Defense Intelligence 
Agency maintains that the hype over the 
secret Pentagon UFO program is mislead¬ 
ing. “Some out there seem to be making 
this into more than it really is,” said the of¬ 
ficial, who was granted anonymity because 
he was not authorized to speak publicly. 
The program, he said, was not created to 
investigate unearthly technology but sim¬ 
ply to prepare for aerospace advances by 
foreign adversaries — and was shuttered 
in 2012 because “there was limited value 
in what was produced.” 

But that, argues Christopher Mellon, is 
exactly the problem. 

Mellon, a former deputy assistant sec¬ 
retary of defense under Bill Clinton and 
George W. Bush, is another adviser to De¬ 
Longe’s team. Mellon said there have been 
numerous other incidents along the East 
Coast in which unidentified flying objects 
have apparently penetrated U.S. defenses. 
There are more videos yet to be shared, he 
said, and “hard technical data corroborat¬ 
ed by no-nonsense military personnel.” 

Are these things Russian? Chinese? Or 
from some alien civilization? Whatever 
they are, the government has not been tak¬ 
ing it seriously enough, Mellon argues. The 
Pentagon declined to comment. 
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Temperatures 
in Europe’s 
far north set 
May records 


WORLD 


Ailing Thai beach made 
famous by Hollywood 
closes to tourism 



Sakchai Lalit/AP 


By Tassanee Vejpongsa 
Associated Press 

MAYA BAY, Thailand — Once 
a pristine Thai paradise, the se¬ 
cluded bay made famous by the 
Leonardo DiCaprio movie “The 
Beach” has been exhausted by 
mass tourism. Now it’s getting a 
break. 

After Friday, the daily influx 
of dozens of boats and thousands 
of visitors unsuccessfully scram¬ 
bling for an unspoiled view of 
Maya Bay’s emerald waters and 
glistening, white sand will end. 
The attraction is being closed for 
four months to give its coral reefs 
and sea life a chance to recover. 

Thailand has promoted unfet¬ 
tered tourism for decades, and the 
onslaught on Maya Bay, which is 
on Phi Phi Leh Island in the Anda¬ 
man Sea, has only picked up pace 
in recent years. Authorities now 
say they are striving to balance 
profit and conservation and the 
closure will happen every year. 

It is part of a rethinking hap¬ 
pening globally about unre¬ 
stricted tourism that brings in 


big dollars but damages historic 
sites, harms the environment and 
often alienates locals. 

Last month, the Philippines 
began a six-month closure of pop¬ 
ular Boracay Island, whose wa¬ 
ters President Rodrigo Duterte 
described as a “cesspool.” Ven¬ 
ice, the famed Italian lagoon city 
that lives off tourism, installed 
gates at two access bridges dur¬ 
ing a four-day holiday in April so 
it could turn back visitors if num¬ 
bers became overwhelming. 

Many of Thailand’s marine na¬ 
tional parks are closed from mid- 
May to mid-October during the 
monsoon season but because of 
Maya Bay’s popularity, it hasn’t 
had a break since a Hollywood 
crew set foot on its sands in 1999 
to film the dark backpacker tale 
based on a novel by Alex Gar¬ 
land. Its corals have been deci¬ 
mated by the suffocating clouds 
of sand and sediment churned up 
by speedboats. 

“I tried to push this cam¬ 
paign for many, many years, but 
you know in Thailand we are a 
tourism industry country and we 


Tourists enjoy the beach Thursday 
in Krabi province, Thailand. 

need a lot of money, so before, not 
so many people listened,” said 
Thon Thamrongnawasawat, a 
marine biologist and member of a 
government committee on devel¬ 
opment and the environment. 

“It should have been done 10 
years ago but at least it has been 
done,” he said. 

Thailand had about 35 million 
international visitors last year, a 
fivefold increase in a little more 
than two decades. 

Shi Pengfei, among the last 
tourists to visit Maya Bay before 
its closure, said he had no idea 
that there would be so many peo¬ 
ple on the beach. 

“I feel that there are so many 
people here,” said Shi, from 
Henan, China. “The government’s 


on Maya Bay, Phi Phi Leh island, 


plan to close off the beach for a 
few months is only natural be¬ 
cause the ocean needs a break, a 
chance to recover, so that the next 
generation can have a better and 
even more beautiful destination.” 

But locals aren’t entirely happy. 
The head of the Phi Phi Tourist 
Business Association, Watrapol 
Jantharo, said he was surprised 
when the closure was announced 
in March by Thailand’s National 
Parks and Wildlife Department. 

“We are not against protecting 
our environment,” he said. “We 
know full well that Maya Bay is 
our important resource, like a 
rice field to a farmer, but we wish 
there are more communications 
about the government’s plan be¬ 
fore the decision was made.” 


Associated Press 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark 
— Temperatures in Europe’s 
far north are breaking records, 
prompting Scandinavians to take 
dips in fjords well ahead of the offi¬ 
cial start of summer next month. 

In the municipality of Etne, on 
Norway’s west coast, the mercury 
hit 90.8 degrees F on Wednesday, 
a record for May. 

In Denmark, May already has 
broken records for sunshine, with 
348 hours recorded by Wednes¬ 
day — expected to reach 360 on 
Thursday. The previous high was 
347. 

A temperature record from 
1889 — when Denmark’s Meteo¬ 
rological Institute started record¬ 
ing temperatures — is likely to be 
broken when an average of 59- 
59.1 degrees for May is likely to 
be logged at the end of Thursday, 
beating the current May record, 
which was 56.8 degrees, spokes¬ 
man Mikael Scharling said. 

In Poland and northern Ger¬ 
many, an unusually hot May has 
been reported with farmers com¬ 
plaining of damage caused by dry 
weather to crops such as rapeseed 
oil. 
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EUROPE 


Court: Romania, Lithuania hosted CIA jails 



Vadim Ghirda/AP 


U.S. military personal walk past a U.S. Air Force C-130 parked at the Mihail 
Kogalniceanu airfield as others unload supplies Feb. 21, 2003, near the Black Sea 
port of Constanta, Romania. 


Briton seeks French residency 

LONDON — A leading campaigner for 
Britain’s exit from the European Union has 
been accused of hypocrisy after applying 
for permanent residency in France. 

Former U.K. Treasury chief Nigel Law- 
son told newspaper The Connexion that he 
is applying for a permanent residency card, 
known as a “carte de sejour.” 

Brexit will end the right of EU citizens to 
live in Britain and vice-versa. Both Britain 
and the bloc say they want expats to retain 
their current rights, but questions remain 
over the status of 3 million EU nationals in 
the U.K. and 1 million Britons in other EU 
countries. 

Lawson, who chaired Britain’s Vote Leave 
campaign, said he was “not worried” about 
his status as a Briton in France. 

Pro-EU group Best for Britain said Thurs¬ 
day that Lawson “looks like a hypocrite.” 

Guilty plea over ISIS support 

LONDON — A suspected supporter of Is¬ 
lamic State accused of encouraging attacks 
on Prince George, 4, has changed his plea 
from not guilty to guilty. 

Husnain Rashid was two weeks into his 
trial at Woolwich Crown Court when he ad¬ 
mitted Thursday to three counts of engaging 
in conduct in preparation of terrorist acts 
and one count of encouraging terrorism. 

Judge Andrew Lees then put two further 
charges on hold. 

The trial, which had been scheduled to 
last six weeks, was ended abruptly because 
of the plea. Sentencing is set for June 28. 

Prosecutor Annabel Darlow had told a 
jury earlier that Rashid encouraged attacks 
on a range of targets 

From The Associated Press 


By Alison Mutler 
AND LlUDAS DAPKAS 

Associated Press 

BUCHAREST, Romania — The Euro¬ 
pean Court of Human Rights ruled Thurs¬ 
day that Romania and Lithuania allowed 
the detention and abuse of a Saudi and a 
Palestinian at secret U.S. prisons. 

The Strasbourg, France-based court said 
Thursday that Abd al-Rahim A1 Nashiri, a 
Saudi national later sent to Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, was detained and abused in 
Romania between September 2003 and 
October 2005, and urged Romania to in¬ 
vestigate and punish perpetrators. 

The court concluded that Al-Nashiri 
was blindfolded, hooded, shackled, kept in 
solitary confinement and subjected to loud 
noise and bright light during his detention 
at the CIA prison in Romania. 

Romania denies hosting such CIA fa¬ 
cilities. There was no immediate reaction 
from the government. 

Al-Nashiri’s lawyer, Amrit Singh, called 
the ruling “a sharp rebuke to Romania’s 
shameful attempts” to conceal its hosting 
of a secret CIA prison. He was the lead 
lawyer on the case with the New York- 
based Open Society Justice Initiative. 

The court also said that Lithuania host¬ 
ed a secret CIA detention facility from 
February 2005 to March 2006 where Abu 
Zubaydah, a Palestinian suspected of 
being a planner for the Sept. 11 attacks, 
was detained. 

It ruled that Lithuania allowed him to 
be moved to another CIA detention site 


in Afghanistan, “exposing him to further 
ill-treatment.” He is currently detained at 
Guantanamo Bay. 

Lithuanian authorities said they would 
consider appealing the court’s decision 
and may also investigate the claims again. 

Justice Minister Elvinas Jankevicius 
told reporters that “we will take a decision 
after carefully examining” the ruling. Vy- 
tautas Bakas, the chairman of the parlia¬ 
mentary committee for national security 
and defense, said he would propose open¬ 
ing a new probe. 

Lithuanian President Dalia Grybaus- 
kaite, however, contradicted the justice 


minister and said in a statement that the 
small Baltic country’s “reputation damage 
is done,” adding that Lithuania “thus will 
have to execute a court judgment” and pay 
Zubaydah $152,000. She has clashed regu¬ 
larly with the Lithuanian government and 
forced a minister to resign after express¬ 
ing her distrust. 

A 2009 investigation in Lithuania con¬ 
cluded that the country’s intelligence 
agency helped the CIA set up two small 
detention centers there, but did not deter¬ 
mine whether the facilities actually were 
used in the interrogation of terrorism 
suspects. 
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Man discovers fishing 
line tied across road 

7; m GRAHAM — Author- 
WfM ities are investigating 
after a Washington man nearly 
crashed his motorcycle when he 
drove through fishing line tied 
across a road. 

Alex Teston said he received a 
minor cut to his neck after driv¬ 
ing in Graham southeast of Ta¬ 
coma on May 25. 

Teston said the line over the 
road jerked him back on his mo¬ 
torcycle but he was able to main¬ 
tain control. He later discovered 
a horizontal cut on his neck where 
the line connected. 

The Pierce County Sheriff’s 
Department said investigators 
found the line that may have been 
strung from a utility pole to a tree 
across the road. 

Officers struck, horse 
punched during brawl 

W* p DEWEY BEACH 
£ — Authorities said two 
officers were struck by a car and 
a police horse was hit in the face 
during a brawl in Delaware. 

News outlets cited a joint news 
release from Dewey Beach police 
and the Division of Alcohol and 
Tobacco Enforcement saying a 
“disorderly and angry crowd” of 
around 20 to 30 surrounded of¬ 
ficers early Sunday. Police said 
Taevon Potts, 22, had been push¬ 
ing and yelling at people and re¬ 
sisted arrest. 

Rehoboth Beach police, state 
troopers and DATE responded 
to help with crowd control. Two 
DATE agents suffered minor in¬ 
juries when Sherelle L. Evans, 32, 
refused to stop her car. 

Potts and Evans were both 
arrested. Gavin Coco, 23, was 
charged with offensive touch¬ 
ing of a law enforcement officer 
for punching the horse, who was 
uninjured. 

Rail passengers were in 
the mood for a melody 

|y W HUNTINGTON — A 
Iri ■ group of New York 
commuters got together around 
“9 o’clock on a Saturday” and 
sang a rendition of Billy Joel’s fa¬ 
mous ballad, “Piano Man.” 

A video posted on Twitter cap¬ 
tured nearly everyone aboard the 
Long Island Railroad train bound 
for Huntington singing in unison 
to the song May 19. 

Professional tennis player Julia 
Elbaba — who posted the video 

— said she was on the train talk¬ 
ing with a man who mentioned he 
was in a Billy Joel tribute band. 

Elbaba said she sang a few bars 
with the man and “before I knew 
it, the whole car was singing.” 

Groom wears Eagles 
jersey at wedding 

nit MACUNGIE — When 
m r\ wedding guests cheered 
a couple tying the knot over Me¬ 
morial Day Weekend, the excite¬ 
ment wasn’t just about the union 

— some of it stemmed from the 
football jersey the groom slipped 
into before saying “I do.” 

Jennifer Sullivan said she was 
so certain the Philadelphia Ea- 


THE CENSUS 


MW The approximate weight in pounds of onions a New Mexico rancher placed on land he leased as 
■ raj MJK supplemental feed for his cattle, only to find they had been plundered. The Las Cruces Sun-News 
VI reported a person had stumbled across the onions in a desert area and had assumed the vegetables 
m ™ were dumped as waste. The person posted to social media encouraging other residents to go grab 
some. Rancher James Montoya said he moved the remaining onions to an undisclosed location. 


Matt Williamson, The (McComb, Miss.) Enterprise-Journal/AP 

Pups on a plane 

William Jones loads a dog in a kennel onto a Wings of Rescue charter flight Sunday at the McComb-Pike County Airport in Fernwwood, Miss. The 
dogs from Mississippi shelters were bound for New Jersey, where an animal shelter was to help them get adopted into permanent homes. 


gles would lose the Super Bowl 
that she told fiance Patrick Hanks 
he could wear a jersey to their 
wedding if the team won. To her 
surprise, the Eagles defeated the 
New England Patriots 41-33. 

When Sullivan and Hanks 
married Saturday at Bear Creek 
Mountain Resort in Macungie, 
Pa., the groom stripped off his tux 
jacket, grabbed a Carson Wentz 
jersey from the bushes behind 
him and donned it as guests broke 
into a celebratory Eagles chant. 

Woman finds goat head 
on hood of her car 

||J| A BOSTON — A woman 
woke up to find a grue¬ 
some sight on her car in the Bos¬ 
ton neighborhood of Hyde Park. 

WBZ-TV reported a bloody goat 
head was found on a woman’s car 
Tuesday. 

The Boston Police Department 
said the woman called when she 
walked her dog up Garfield Av¬ 
enue and noticed the head of the 
animal on the hood. 

She also found a photo of her¬ 
self tucked under the windshield 
wiper blades. 


Animal control removed the 
head, while officers searched the 
area for more evidence. 

Dog gives firefighter 
wet kiss after rescue 

M p WELLS — A Maine 
1*1 £ firefighter came to the 
rescue of a dog that was trapped 
on a roof. 

Wells police said the dog made 
its way through an upstairs win¬ 
dow and became stranded on the 
home’s roof last weekend. Police 
said worried onlookers called 
about the pooch. 

Wells Fire Department Cap¬ 
tain Jeff Nawfel climbed a ladder 
to reach the dog. Nawfel was able 
to coax the canine back into the 
home after a couple of wet kisses. 

Man steals, crashes 
unmarked police car 

P ■ MIAMI BEACH — Au- 
I L thorities said a man 
stole an unmarked police car near 
Miami and then crashed it. 

The Miami Herald reported 
that the man stole the car Sunday 


night and sped away before losing 
control and crashing into another 
car. The unidentified suspect was 
taken into custody, and Miami 
Beach Fire Rescue Chief Jorge 
Linares said he was hospitalized 
in stable condition. 

Miami Beach police spokes¬ 
man Ernesto Rodriguez said no 
bystanders or police officers were 
injured. 

Puppy found with 'free’ 
on fur to be adopted out 

OII CHILLICOTHE — An 
■■ animal shelter in Ohio 
said dozens of people are offering 
to adopt a puppy found in a cage 
with “FREE” scrawled on her 
fur. 

The Ross County Humane So¬ 
ciety said the 5-month-old female 
mixed lab was found in a Chilli- 
cothe park. 

Director Jenn Thomas said 
it appears that whoever left the 
dog used a permanent marker 
to write “FREE” and “GOOD 
HOME ONLY” on its fur. 

She said there were other mark¬ 
ings on the dog that she couldn’t 
make out. The shelter said the 


puppy has been cleaned up to re¬ 
move the writings. 

Thomas said the shelter has re¬ 
ceived nearly 100 applications to 
adopt the dog named Marvella. 

Photos show how road 
crossings help wildlife 

WT BRANDON —The Ver- 
w I mont Department of 
Fish and Wildlife said a series of 
game camera photos of a bobcat 
walking under a bridge show how 
passages under roads can help 
wildlife survive across the state. 

The photos show the bob¬ 
cat walking under a bridge in 
Brandon. 

Information about wildlife pas¬ 
sages has allowed the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation to 
modify the design of bridges, cul¬ 
verts and overpasses to permit 
improved movement of wildlife. 

Fish and Wildlife’s John Aus¬ 
tin said maintaining healthy and 
connected habitats is one of the 
most important things that can 
be done to help wildlife. 

The photos were taken in De¬ 
cember and released last week. 
From wire reports 
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You rely on your military community 
when you’re far from home. 

We get that. 

Use our community sites to connect and share during 
your time overseas. With base information, travel tips, 
restaurant reviews and even the score of your son’s 
high school basketball game, we’ve got you covered. 


Visit one of our community sites today! 
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Stay connected and hey, 
welcome to the neighborhood. 
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Tariffs on EU, Mexico, Canada stir fears of trade war 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Trump 
administration announced Thurs¬ 
day it will impose tariffs on steel 
and aluminum imports from Eu¬ 
rope, Mexico and Canada after 
failing to win concessions from 
the American allies. Europe 
and Mexico pledged to retali¬ 
ate quickly, exacerbating trans- 
Atlantic and North American 
trade tensions. Financial markets 
fell amid fears of a trade war. 

Commerce Secretary Wilbur 
Ross said the tariffs would be 25 
percent on steel and 10 percent on 
aluminum, and would go into ef¬ 
fect Friday as the administration 
followed through on the penalties 
after earlier granting exemp¬ 
tions to buy time for negotiations. 
President Donald Trump had an¬ 
nounced the tariffs in March, cit¬ 
ing national security concerns. 

The European Commission’s 
president, Jean-Claude Juncker, 
said Trump’s decision amounted 


to trade protectionism and that 
Europe would respond with coun¬ 
termeasures. “This is protection¬ 
ism, pure and simple,” Juncker 
said. Mexico said it would penal¬ 
ize U.S. imports including pork 
bellies, apples, grapes, cheeses 
and flat steel. 

The U.S. action widens a rift 
with America’s closest allies, 
threatens to drive up prices for 
companies and consumers that 
buy steel and aluminum, height¬ 
ens uncertainty for businesses 
and is already alarming investors 
in global financial markets. 

Financial markets dipped 
amid concerns about the disputes 
among trading partners, with the 
Dow Jones industrial average 
dropping more than 200 points. 

The tariffs directed at some of 
the U.S.’ most ardent allies repre¬ 
sented the latest move in Trump’s 
“America First” agenda that has 
roiled financial markets and has 
raised the specter of a trade war 
involving the U.S., China and 


some of the globe’s most domi¬ 
nant economies. 

The trade actions have opened 
the U.S. to criticism that it’s burn¬ 
ing bridges at a time when Trump 
is seeking to rid North Korea of 
nuclear weapons and help stabi¬ 
lize the Middle East. 

“We are alienating all of our 
friends and partners at a time 
when we could really use their 
support,” said Wendy Cutler, a 
former U.S. trade negotiator who 
is now vice president at the Asia 
Society Policy Institute. 

Ross told reporters that talks 
with Canada and Mexico over re¬ 
vising the North American Free 
Trade Agreement were “taking 
longer than we had hoped.” Talks 
with Europe had “made some 
progress” but not enough for ad¬ 
ditional exemptions, he said in a 
conference call from Paris. 

“We continue to be quite willing 
and indeed eager to have further 
discussions,” Ross said. He said 
he planned to travel to China on 


Friday for trade talks between the 
world’s two biggest economies. 

European officials, bracing 
for the tariffs, have threatened 
to retaliate against U.S. orange 
juice, peanut butter, kitchenware, 
clothing and footwear, washing 
machines, textiles, whiskey, mo¬ 
torcycles, boats and batteries. 

In terms of the NAFTA talks, 
the tariffs could hinder the nego¬ 
tiations among the North Ameri¬ 
can neighbors. Ross said there 
was “no longer a very precise date 
when they may be concluded and 
therefore (Canada and Mexico) 
were added into the list of those 
who will bear tariffs.” 

Brazil, Argentina and Austra¬ 
lia have agreed to limit steel ship¬ 
ments to the U.S. in exchange for 
being spared the tariffs, the Com¬ 
merce Department said. Tariffs 
will remain on imports from 
Japan. 

Fears of a global trade war 
are already weighing on investor 
confidence and could hinder the 


Sears preps for more closings 

Sears Holdings Corp. kicked off another 
fiscal year with declining sales from a dwin¬ 
dling number of stores, and more closings are 
on the way. 

The operator of Sears and Kmart stores 
posted a first-quarter loss of $3.93 per share, 


Hoffman Estates, Ill.-based Sears said 
Thursday. 

Revenue fell due to fewer stores and a 12 
percent drop in same-store sales. The com¬ 
pany said it has identified 100 unprofitable 
stores, and 72 of them will begin store-closing 
sales in the near future. 

Chief Executive Officer Edward Lampert 
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global economic upturn. Europe¬ 
an officials argue that tit-for-tat 
tariffs will hurt growth on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and Canada 
said before the announcement 
that it would respond in kind. 

“Canada considers it frankly 
absurd that we would in any way 
be considered to be a national 
security threat to the United 
States,” Canadian Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Chrystia Freeland said before 
the tariffs were announced. “The 
government is absolutely pre¬ 
pared to and will defend Canadi¬ 
an industries and Canadian jobs. 
We will respond appropriately.” 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (June 1).$1.1930 

Dollar buys (June 1).€0.8382 

British pound (June 1).$1.36 

Japanese yen (June 1).106.00 

South Korean won (June 1).1,051.00 


has been striving to revive the company by 
closing unprofitable stores and selling or spin¬ 
ning off assets like its Lands’ End clothing 
unit. But Sears has lost about $11 billion since 
2012. Now it’s hired a second set of advisers 
to re-shop its Kenmore appliance brand along 
with some home-services businesses. 


Bahrain (Dinar).0.3778 

British pound.$1.3293/0.7523 

Canada (Dollar).1.2954 

China (Yuan).6.4121 

Denmark (Krone).6.3898 

Egypt (Pound).17.8492 

Euro.$1.1651/0.8583 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8487 

Hungary (Forint).273.97 

Israel (Shekel).3.5701 

Japan (Yen).108.46 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3022 

Norway (Krone).8.1890 

Philippines (Peso).52.69 

Poland (Zloty).3.70 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7496 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3395 

South Korea (Won).1,079.80 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9855 

Thailand (Baht).32.06 

Turkey (Lira).4.5329 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 


Where did all of those 
musical ringtones go? 


By Cassie Owens 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 

S lide back in time, if you 
will, to the year 2007. 
Barack Obama was run¬ 
ning for president. Rihan- 
na’s “Umbrella” ruled the charts. 
References from the film “Rata- 
touille” had slipped into everyday 
conversation. Placing a cellphone 
on a table was compared to mark¬ 
ing one’s territory. And musical 
ringtones resounded, mark¬ 
ing their owners’ identity 
in public spaces. 

Little more than a 
decade later, these 
sonic signifiers are 
being increasingly 
silenced. Recording 
Industry Association 
of America sales data 
shows that ringtones and 
ringbacks peaked in 2007, 
when their sales reached $1.1 
billion. Last year, these downloads 
brought in only $34.2 million, a 97 
percent dive. The bright, gamer- 
esque soundscape of polyphonic 
tones gave way to clips of actual 
songs, but now both have fallen 
behind the iPhone’s standard “ma¬ 
rimba” ring. 

And more often, just a buzz is 
heard. 

The Emily Post Institute, in its 
advice on mobile phone etiquette, 
recommends that if a cell “must 
be on,” then it really should make 
no sound. That’s Annie Hecken- 
berger’s setting of choice. 

There are exceptions. Such 
as when she’s expecting a call. 

Or when she wants to watch a 
video on her phone. That has led 
to moments in meetings when 
everybody at the table gets to hear 
“Brass Monkey” by the Beastie 
Boys. 

“It typically is an icebreaker,” 
said Heckenberger, a vice presi¬ 
dent at the Digitas Health ad 
agency. At first, some colleagues 
seem startled to hear her signa¬ 
ture song’s bleating horns. But 
often there’s laughter, she says, or 
“someone at the table will request 
to let it play.” 


To explain the decline of ring- 
tones, experts have pointed to the 
fall of Nokia and the rise of the 
iPhone. Holdouts like Hecken¬ 
berger say that ordinary sounds 
are missed opportunities. 

Linwood Harris would pre¬ 
fer that his phone stand out in a 
crowded room. The 64-year-old 
used to have A1 Pacino shouting 
“Say ‘hello’ to my little friend!” the 
iconic salutation from “Scarface” 

on a loop as his ringtone, but he 
got tired of the screaming. 
“When you have the 
right one, it’s kind of 
soothing,” the retired 
assistant principal 
said. Now, when 
someone’s calling, 
it’s to Sade’s “Smooth 
Operator.” 

Kevin Wilson, a 36- 
year-old beer sales rep, 
made a spreadsheet for 
his ringtones around 10 years 
ago. He picked tunes for each of 
two dozen or so friends, basing his 
choices on titles with their names 
in them, or theme songs from 
shows they loved, or pieces that 
reminded him of them for some 
reason. 

Things have changed. For his 
college friends, the Penn State 
fight song sounds. Most other folks 
get his default ring, the theme 
song from “Magnum PI.” 

Sumanth Gopinath, the au¬ 
thor of “The Ringtone Dialectic: 
Economy and Cultural Form,” 
said 30-second ringtones should 
be seen as compositions in their 
own right. There was a span of 
time, in the mid-to-late 2000s, 
when phone rings would influence 
the digital tonality of beats for rap¬ 
pers like Soulja Boy and J-Kwon, 
whose songs would then become 
ringtones themselves. But hip hop 
moved on. 

Preloaded rings offer a mel¬ 
lower sound, but those are often si¬ 
lenced too. Along with the notions 
that loud rings equal poor man¬ 
ners, researchers have argued that 
even lighter beeps and vibrations 
can disrupt and distract, curtail¬ 
ing one’s productivity. 



ON THE COVER: “Bigger,” the first album in eight years from 
Sugarland’s Jennifer Nettles and Kristian Bush, comes out June 8. 

Mark Huirphrey/AP 



Combo bubbles/fog machine life of the party 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

I ’m going to tell you about bubbles this 
week. Yes, I said bubbles. 

I recently had some fun with a gadget 
for the first time; a bubble machine called 
Fobbles. I didn’t need to have a birthday party 
or any other specific event to crank it up, just 
some friends over for dinner. In the end, I think 
it was as popular as the hamburgers and mar- 
garitas. 

Froggy’s Fog, the parent company that 
provides special effect machines/systems to 
Broadway shows, has created the Fobbies 4-in-l 
as a one-of-a-kind portable machine to shoot out 
hours of fun with bubbles, fog, haze and fog- 
filled bubbles at home. 

And before you ask, everything is water- 
based and non-toxic. The machine itself is 
portable and lightweight, measuring 16.1-by- 
8.25-by-7.7 inches. 

Using it is simple and safe. Plug the machine 
in and turn it on for a few minutes to warm it 
up. Then pour in the solutions (separate areas 
for the fog and bubbles liquid), choose what you 
want the machine to produce and bubble away. 

Turning it on or off and controlling the selec¬ 
tions can be done via remote, or you can set a 
timer. 

While the bubbles and fog shoot out of the 
machine, having a portable fan (not included) 
will help direct your creation. 

If you’re having a graduation or Father’s Day 
party, the machine will be great and for the 
cost, it’s probably cheaper than renting one. Or, 
as I did, you can just fire it up while having a 
few friends over on a Saturday night and it will 
become the focus of the event. 

The AC-powered Fobbles machine is $99 and 


includes a quart of Fobbles fog fluid and 2 quarts 
of bubble fluid. 

Online: fobbles.com 

If you’re looking for earbuds with great sound 
quality under $100, the RHA MA650 wireless 
(NFC and Bluetooth) neckband earbuds will 
meet your needs. 

I was first impressed by the MA650’s great 
looks — a magnetized aluminum finish. They 
also clip together when not in use. And the 
noise-isolating sound from the RHA’s acclaimed 
380.1 driver is clear and crisp. 

The headphones have many outstanding 
features, including a 12-hour battery life before 
a USB charge is needed. An LED battery level 
indicator shows you how much power is left. I 
really like the power-saving feature, which kicks 
in after 20 minutes of inactivity. 

The buds can withstand a splash of water or 
some sweat when used for working out or, in my 
case, mowing the lawn (IPX4 rated). 

A remote and microphone are on the cable to 
control hands-free calls and music selections. 

Several sets of ear tips are included to ensure 
they fit securely and with comfort. A clothing 
clip and carry pouch are also included. 

Online: rha-audio.com; $99.95 

InvisibleShield Glass Curve Elite is available 
for the Samsung Galaxy S9 and S9 plus. 

This is the company’s strongest glass curve 
ever made, with a newly developed gel adhesive 
that provides extra shock absorption. 

You’ll get full coverage of your LCD with the 
protector, which has curved edges and a case- 
friendly fit. The screen has a smudge-resistant 
finish to help prevent fingerprints from accumu¬ 
lating. 

Online: zagg.com; $49.99 


ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending May 24: 

1. "Like That," Kris Wu 

2. "In My Blood," Shawn Mendes 

3. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

4. "FAKE LOVE," BTS 

5. "Walk My Way," Brynn Cartelli 

6. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

7. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign), Post 
Malone 

8. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

9. "Meant to Be," Bebe Rexha & 
Florida Georgia Line 

10. "This Is America," Childish Gam- 


SP0TIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending May 29: 

1. "Better Now," Post Malone 

2. "One Kiss" (with Dua Lipa), Calvin 

3. "Nice For What," Drake 

4. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

5. "God's Plan," Drake 

6. "This Is America," Childish Gambino 

7. "I Like It," Cardi B 

8. "Te Bote — Remix," Nio Garcia 

9. "X," Nicky Jam 

1 0. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign), Post 
Malone 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending May 27: 

1. "Game Night" 

2. "Black Panther" 

3. "Red Sparrow" 

4. "Annihilation" 

5. "Death Wish" 

6. "Lady Bird" 

7. "Deadpool" 

8. "The Greatest 
Showman" 

9. "The 15:17 to 
Paris" 

10. "Jumanji: Welcome to the Jungle" 

— Compiled by AP 


BOOKS 


The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for the week ending May 27: 

1. "The Outsider," Stephen King 

2. "Use of Force," Brad Thor 

3. "Pretty Girls," Karin Slaughter 

4. "Fear Nothing," Lisa Gardner 

5. "The Perfect Mother," Aimee Molloy 

6. "The Fallen," David Baldacci 

7. "The Swans of Fifth Avenue," Mela¬ 
nie Benjamin 

8. "The 17th Suspect," James Patterson 

9. "The Next Giri," Carla Kovach 

10. "Sacred Stone," Clive Cussler & 
Craig Dirgo 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 

The top paid iPhone apps 
for the week ending May 27: 

1. Heads Uo! 

2. Minecraft 

3. Facetune 

4. Plague Inc. 

5. Pocket Build 

6. iSchedule 

7. Bloons TD 5 

8. J23 — Release Dates & Restocks 

9. Geometry Dash 

10. Dark Sky Weather 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



‘Dietland’ takes on 
beauty industry 


Part character drama, part revenge 
fantasy, “Dietland” is based on 
the novel by Sarai Walker. The 
story, set against the backdrop of 
the beauty industry, follows an 
overweight ghostwriter who works 
for a vain editor at one of New 
York’s hottest fashion magazines. 
Struggling with her self-image and 
fed up with how she’s treated by 
society, Plum Kettle sets out on 
a wildly complicated road to per¬ 
sonal fulfillment. The show fol¬ 
lows a mysterious vigilante group 
that’s targeting men who mistreat 
women. Along the way, the story 
explores society’s obsession with 
weight loss and beauty in a bold, 
original and wickedly entertaining 
way. 

• Series premiere of ‘Dietland’ 
airs Wednesday on AFN-Prime. 


AMC photos 

Joy Nash, above, stars as a woman who ghostwrites an advice column for a fashion magazine editor (Julianna Margulies, inset) in 
“Dietland,” which premieres Wednesday on AFN-Prime. 



2 

Tech takeover a threat 
in ‘Become Human’ 

It’s one of sci-fi’s more common tropes: The 
machines achieve sentience. Usually, what 
follows is not pleasant for the carbon-based 
life forms. “Detroit: Become Human” is a 
video game from the folks who brought us 
the narrative-driven “Heavy Rain” in 2010. 
“Become Human” focuses on three androids, 
all of which are playable and all of which are 
resented by humans. Some androids have be¬ 
come “deviants” and have started turning on 
their masters. The game is predictable, but still 
thought-provoking. Players can be grateful that 
we humans are still in charge — for now. 

• Game review on Page 26. 


3 

King of horror returns 
with ‘The Outsider’ 

Stephen King is one of the 
most successful novelists ever. 

He’s infamous for giving gen¬ 
erations of readers the creeps, 
and for writing extremely long 
books. He’s also developed a 
reputation among his critics 
for leaning on an evil incarnate 
in his stories instead of a more earthbound 
source of wickedness. His latest book, “The 
Outsider,” does the same. But, as King’s de¬ 
tective Holly Gibney says, aren’t real-life serial 
killers also monstrous beyond understanding? 
• Book reviews on Page 38. 


4 

Weezer fulfills fan’s 
wish with ‘Africa’ cover 

Say what you want about social media, it 
can effect change. One teenage Weezer fan 
has waged a campaign for months, urging 
the band to record a cover of Toto’s “Af¬ 
rica.” Why is unclear, but the teen, known 
as @weezerafrica, started lobbying Weezer 
on Twitter in December. The movement 
gained followers, and on Tuesday, the group 
released the goods. The version is quite 
similar to the original, with punchier drums, 
a bit more guitar and an odd little keyboard 
solo. We hope @weezerafrica is happy. 

• Stream it at fanlink.to/weezerafrica. 
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BLOWN 

AWAY 

‘Adrift' the role of a lifetime 
for star Shailene Woodley 


WEEKEND: MOVIES 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

I n October 2016, Shailene Woodley 
was not paying much attention to 
work emails. The devoted environ¬ 
mentalist had gone to protest the 
Dakota Access Pipeline and had gotten ar¬ 
rested in the process. It’s no wonder that 
the actress missed an email from a few 
old Hawaii friends with a project based 
on the incredible survival-at-sea story of 
a 23-year-old woman in 1983. It’s not that 
she wasn’t interested 
— she was just a little 
busy. 

It would take about 
a month for the script 
get into Woodley’s 
hands, and she re¬ 
members being at her 
mother’s house and 
just sobbing while 
reading about the 
story of Tami Oldham 
and Richard Sharp, 
a young couple who endeavored to sail 
from Tahiti to San Diego and endured a 
hurricane that nearly destroyed the ship 
and put it irrevocably off-course. The film 
based on their story, “Adrift,” hits theaters 
this weekend. 

“I called my friends immediately, and I 
was like, ‘Whatever I have to do to do this 
movie, please, please let me be part of it,”’ 
Woodley said recently. 

It was exactly the kind of project the 
then-24-year-old was looking for. It was 
about love, survival, working with nature, 
and, under the ambitious direction of the 
Icelandic filmmaker Baltasar Kormakur, 
would become one of her wildest movie¬ 
making experiences. Kormakur insisted 
that they shoot on the open ocean off the 
coast of Fiji, much to the very strong and 
very understandable objections from the 
studio and financiers. But it was non-ne- 



Ashcraft 



STXfilms/AP 


In the adventure drama “Adrift,” based on a true story, Shailene Woodley plays a 
young woman fighting to survive a catastrophic hurricane in the Pacific Ocean. 


gotiable for the director, who’s a lifelong 
sailor. 

“The first day of shooting on water it 
was sunny and like, ‘Oh it’s the best day 
ever,’ taking selfies, ‘I can’t believe people 
pay us for this.’ And I go, ‘This is not the 
movie we’re making,’ ” Kormakur said. 
“But cut to two hours later, we’re carry¬ 
ing buckets of puke. I thought, ‘This is the 
movie we’re making! Now we’re talking! 
Roll the camera!”’ 

For Kormakur, who also directed the 
film “Everest,” shooting in real locations 
lends an invaluable authenticity to the 
final product, and he had cinematogra¬ 
pher Robert Richardson (“The Aviator”), 
a three-time Oscar winner, behind the 
camera to help. 

“I strongly believe in this: People come 
and watch a movie and pay money for it 


and they want to be taken through some¬ 
thing. They want to experience some¬ 
thing, and they experience through it the 
experience of the actor,” Kormakur said. 
“And if you create reality from nothing, 
there’s often a feeling that it’s a game.” 

And on “Adrift,” everyone was keenly 
aware that this was not a game, or even 
just a story, but the real-life experience 
of a woman, now Tami Oldham Ashcraft, 
who survived something few can fathom. 

She wrote a memoir soon after her 
experience and says that the film “Adrift” 
is something she’s been awaiting for 34 
years. There had been a lot of promises 
over the years, and a lot of potential 
“Tamis” along the way, including Jodie 
Foster and Kate Hudson, but no movie 
until screenwriter brothers Aaron and 
Jordan Kandell approached her about six 


years ago and — much to her surprise 
— things actually started happening. 

Woodley boarded to play Tami (“she’s a 
West Coast girl,” said Ashcraft, “I just feel 
her vibe”) and Sam Claflin as Richard, 
whose casting Ashcraft said is “uncanny 
... from his accent to his playfulness to his 
humor.” 

Kormakur agreed that Woodley had 
that kind of “free spirit, nature-loving” 
energy that is difficult to fake, but also 
praised her emotional truthfulness. 

“There is something authentic about 
when she goes to a place,” he said. “She 
doesn’t fake it in a soapy way, the kind of 
soap acting you sometimes see in Ameri¬ 
can acting style.” 

For Woodley, it’s even simpler. 

“Truth is my jam,” she said. “It would 
be impossible to not be authentic given the 
circumstances.” 

Plus, she had both Ashcraft’s memoir 
and the woman herself for any questions, 
big and small, and a subject that she felt 
strongly connected to. 

“The beautiful thing about this movie 
to me is that it is a woman’s survival story 
but it’s not a man or woman versus nature 
story,” Woodley said. “It’s a woman learn¬ 
ing how to work with nature to survive.” 

Indeed, Woodley’s passion for the 
project ran so deep and she found herself 
doing so much, she eventually even got 
her own producer credit. 

“It became more than me fighting for 
my character as an actor, it was about 
fighting for the integrity of the whole 
project from start to finish,” Woodley said. 
“It was a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. 
It’s something that as hard as I try to 
articulate the experience, I will never be 
able to fully encapsulate the emotion and 
the feelings that we had while we were out 
there. There’s just something that hap¬ 
pens when you spend that much time with 
Mother Nature.” 
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‘Adrift is a 
profound tale 
of a woman's 


will to 

By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

I t’s so rare to see a woman 
at the center of a survival 
story. That’s what grabs you 
right away in “Adrift,” star¬ 
ring Shailene Woodley as Tami 
Oldham, based on Oldham’s 
incredible life story. Right away, 
we’re thrown below deck in the 
aftermath of a brutal Pacific 
Ocean storm as Tami comes to 
in a sinking yacht, bleeding from 
a head injury, struggling to sur¬ 
vive. So often female characters 
are relegated to worried wives 
and mothers waiting for a call, 
so it’s downright refreshing to 
witness the depiction of a woman 
as independently strong, capable 
and determined to survive. 

Of course, because this is 
a Hollywood movie, there’s a 
love story incorporated into 
this female “All Is Lost,” but it 
was a love story in real life, too. 
As soon as Tami realizes her 
whereabouts, she starts shout¬ 
ing for her partner, her captain 
and lover, Richard (Sam Claflin). 
As she discovers his safety line 
dangling loose, she wails in grief 
and agony, and the film takes 


survive 

us back to an earlier time, when 
Tami landed in Tahiti. 

It’s 1983, and free-spirited 
itinerant surfer Tami is looking 
for odd jobs to keep her traveling 
around the world and away from 
San Diego as long as possible. 
When a handsome British sailor, 
Richard, navigates into port, 
it’s love at first sight, and the 
adventurous twosome plan to sail 
the world. But first, they need to 
earn some money, so they accept 
a gig delivering a luxury sailing 
yacht, Hazana, to San Diego for a 
wealthy older couple. 

The film flashes between Tami 
and Richard’s sweet courtship in 
Tahiti and the aftermath of the 
storm spent aboard the wrecked 
Hazana, adrift on the Pacific for 
41 days. The relationship is at the 
core of the story. It is both the 
relationship that brought Tami 
to this place, and the relationship 
that keeps them alive. She sets 
about repairing and righting the 
ship with a frantic energy. She 
miraculously discovers a gravely 
wounded, barely alive Richard 
clinging to the dinghy in the 
middle of the sea and nurses him 
aboard the boat. She navigates 



STXFilms/AP 

Shailene Woodley and Sam Claflin portray Tami Oldham and Richard Sharp, a couple whose sailing 
adventure led them into a Category 4 hurricane in 1983, in “Adrift.” 


their way thousands of miles to 
Hawaii with a sextant, a wrist- 
watch and her intuition. 

Icelandic director Baltasar 
Kormakur, a sailor and helmer 
of “The Deep” and “Everest,” 
is the perfect filmmaker for the 
tale. The geography of the boat is 
dynamic and multifaceted, never 
claustrophobic. Tami owns every 
inch of the craft — underneath 
and around it, inside and on top. 
There are many incredible un¬ 
derwater stunts as she makes her 
vessel as seaworthy as possible, a 
tiny person wrestling this 55-foot 
boat into submission. 

The untethered, charismatic 
Tami is a role perfectly suited for 


Woodley, who also produced the 
film, written by brothers Aaron 
and Jordan Kandell and David 
Branson Smith. Her perfor¬ 
mance is athletic, physical and 
full of life, whether she’s explor¬ 
ing the waterfalls of Tahiti or 
scrambling to keep the trashed 
Hazana afloat. Woodley brings a 
real sense of desperation to Ta- 
mi’s physicality — she’s skilled 
and resourceful but appears 
to be acting with a near-manic 
instinct. 

Claflin balances Tami’s 
untamed spirit with a warm 
and grounded presence. The 
two performers share an easy, 
palpable chemistry that always 


keeps the film on course, through 
maelstroms, flashbacks and hal¬ 
lucinations as they drift, alone, in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
for more than 40 days. 

But while the love story gives 
“Adrift” its emotional center, and 
the script twists itself in knots to 
privilege the tale, the real guts 
and strength of the film belongs 
to Tami. Ultimately, “Adrift” 
is just about her and her will to 
survive, just a young woman and 
the sea, and it’s a profound thing 
to see on screen. 

“Adrift” is rated PG-13 for injury im¬ 
ages, peril, language, brief drug use, 
partial nudity and thematic elements. 
Running time: 90 minutes. 



Paramount Pictures 


‘Action Point' 


In “Action Point,” Johnny Knoxville stars as the proprietor of a safety-challenged theme park threatened by the arrival of a nearby mega-amusement park. A review of “Action 
Point” was not available at press time. The comedy film is rated R for crude sexual content, language, drug use, teen drinking and brief graphic nudity. Running time: 85 minutes. 
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CLICHED BUT ENJOYABLE 

Adventure game ‘Detroit: Become Human’ 
explores life after technology’s awakening 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

F or decades, technologists have bid us 
to envision a time when technology 
becomes self-conscious and claims 
responsibility for its self-improvement. 
According to the survey I took in “Detroit: 
Become Human,” a majority of players with 
early access to the game think that such an event 
will happen, and if a humbling phenomenon like 
this were to occur, it follows that human society 
would be changed forever. 

Our ethics, morals 
and laws would have 
to catch up to the new 
status quo. “Detroit: 
Become Human” of¬ 
fers an easily digest¬ 
ible take on what it 
might look like to live 
through the singular¬ 
ity where technol¬ 
ogy goes from being 
something we use to 
an entity with which 
we must negotiate. 
“Detroit” focuses 
on the stories of three androids: Connor, Markus 
and Kara. All are built by CyberLife, the world’s 
first trillion-dollar company. CyberLife’s runaway 
success stems from the widespread adoption of an¬ 
droids for everything from commercial to intimate 
purposes. A corollary to this is that unemployment 
stands well north of 30 percent with human beings 
— from construction workers to university faculty 
— being displaced. Inevitably, each of the three 
playable characters are on the receiving end of 
some sort of human resentment. Early on, Markus 
runs afoul of a crowd of disgruntled protesters 
that blame machines for depriving them of their 
livelihood while Kara is made to serve an unem¬ 
ployed, hot-tempered, alcoholic man. 

Though androids are programmed to obey 
humans, a minority have bypassed their built-in 
limitations and have turned on their masters. In 
2038, when the game opens, Connor is dispatched 
from CyberLife to help the police uncover why 
some androids have become “deviants.” 

Hank, the human partner to whom Connor 
is assigned, is another hard-drinking, irascible 
man. This cop straight out of central casting 
— try not to laugh when he dramatically yells at 
his boss — doesn’t hide his displeasure at being 
given a partner who bleeds synthetic blue blood. 


“Detroit: Become Human” was written and 
directed by David Cage. The French game 
developer became well known in the video game 
world for “Heavy Rain” (2010). At the time of its 
release, the game was lauded by many critics for 
its attempt to add to the repertoire of experiences 
depicted in big-budget video games. 

“Heavy Rain” became associated with a 
certain style of narrative-driven gameplay that 
made ample use of quick-time events or on¬ 
screen button prompts. Moreover, its branching 
storyline allowed players to progress through the 
game with or without all of the main characters, 
giving the game a choose-your-own-adventure 
feel and an incentive to replay it. 

I never took to “Heavy Rain’s” control setup. 
The abundance of on-screen prompts distanced 
me from the experience by turning the controller 
in my hands — normally an afterthought — into 
an encumbrance, something to be regularly 
considered. Furthermore, my initial interest in 
its story quickly petered out after one too many 
scenes reminded me of so-so television. 

Looking past the game’s reliance on quick-time 
events, I was less than enthused with how char¬ 
acters broadcast their motives. When, say, an 
artist, junkie or coarse-looking middle-aged guy 
shows up, you can be sure that each will behave 
exactly how you’d expect — the artist will speak 
out against conformity, the junkie will try to steal 
something, and the middle-aged guy will exhibit 
some kind of sadistic behavior. 

This lack of subtlety extends to the game’s 
overall storyline, which draws parallels between 
the plight of the androids and the civil rights 
movement. I groaned when I saw that androids 
were compelled to stand at the back of a pub¬ 
lic bus; I rolled my eyes when a black android 
confessed to Connor that he assaulted his owner 
because he didn’t want to be a slave anymore; 
and when it grew time to decide between leading 
a group of freed androids in a peaceful vs. an 
armed struggle to obtain their rights, I was ready 
for it because I saw that fork in the road coming 
from a mile away. 

Yet, for all of my issues with “Detroit,” I can’t 
say that it was hard for me to want to see it 
through to the end. The designers do a good job 
of cutting back and forth among the three main 
characters and ensuring that events chug along 
at a good clip. Like quality junk food, the game 
was not exactly fulfilling, but it was a bingeable 
experience. 

Platform: PlayStation 4 

Online: tinyurl.com/y99h97e2 
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HELP FROM ABOVE 


Berlin Airlift Memorial honors Allied air forces who delivered 
food, supplies to Soviet-blockaded citizens between 1948-49 


By Michael Abrams 

Stars and Stripes 

O n June 24,1948, the Soviets, in one of the 
opening moves of the Cold War, blockaded 
all rail, road and water access to West 
Berlin. Two days later, what is sometimes 
called the greatest peacetime aerial supply opera¬ 
tion in history began — the Berlin Airlift. 

American and British transport aircraft flew 
nearly around the clock to keep the city in the 
middle of the Soviet sector supplied, with among 
other things, food and coal. 

Flying from a number of airports in West Ger¬ 
many and landing at West Berlin’s Tempelhof, Tegel 
and Gatow airports, the airlift kept the city and its 
people alive. At the height of the operation, a plane 
was landing at Tempelhof every 45 seconds. 

By the spring of ’49, the Soviets realized the block¬ 
ade had failed and ended it on May 12. To be sure 
the city was well supplied, the Allies continued the 
airlift until the end of September. 

By then, their 227,264 flights had delivered 2.3 
million tons of supplies to West Berlin. 

One of the places Americans flew out of was 
Rhein-Main Air Base, near Frankfurt. It closed in 
2005 to make room for an extension of the inter¬ 
national airport, but on what was once its grounds 
stands a memorial to the airmen, civilians and 
aircraft that participated and perished in the airlift. 

The centerpiece of the Berlin Airlift Memorial 
is the monument, a soaring concrete sculpture that 
ends in three prongs, representing the three air cor¬ 
ridors the Allies could use to reach Berlin. 

Its base is adorned with the names of the Ameri¬ 


cans who were killed in the airlift, mostly in plane 
crashes. 

The monument, which was erected in 1985 and is 
a replica of one that stands at Tempelhof, is flanked 
by two U.S. Air Force airplanes. On the left, a 
Douglas C-54 Skymaster and to the right, a Douglas 
C-47 Skytrain, or as it was fondly called, a Goonie 
Bird. These were the main aircraft used in the 
operation, along with British Yorks and Dakotas. 

The C-47 is named the “Berlin Train,” and its 
nose art features a bear, the symbol of Berlin, hap¬ 
pily awaiting the arrival of an airplane from West 
Germany. 

You can’t go inside the planes, unfortunately, but 
visitors are still fascinated by the old workhorses. 

The memorial, which now stands on the grounds 
of Frankfurt Airport, also features a section of 
the Berlin Wall. Although it wasn’t built until 12 
years after the Berlin Airlift ended, it was another 
example of Soviet strong-arm tactics over Berlin. 

Also on display is a U.S. Air Force Rhein-Main 
Air Base sign and a panel that tells the airlift 
history. 

The latest thing added to the site is a marker 
engraved with a bear and 550 km that marks the 
distance from there to Berlin (about 342 miles) by 
car. The planes supplying West Berlin during the 
airlift had to fly “only” about 270 miles to the city. 
The marker once stood nearby between the lanes of 
the autobahn. 

If you’re interested in history or aviation, or you 
have time to kill while waiting to pick up someone 
from the airport, make a trip to the memorial and 
honor the deeds of the flyers seven decades ago. 

abrams.mike@stripes.com 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

The Berlin Airlift Memorial is on Frankfurt 
Airport grounds along Autobahn A5. Exit 
A5 at Zeppelinheim. Head toward Zeppelin- 
heim, then take the first left into the woods. 
Follow the road to the parking places. From 
there, it is about a 700-yard walk to an air¬ 
port viewing platform and a little farther to 
the memorial. 

TIMES 

The memorial is open daily from 8 a.m. to 8 
p.m. from May 1 to Sept. 30 and 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. from Oct. 1 to April 30. 

COSTS 

Free 

FOOD 

There is no place to eat here. At the far end 
of the parking area, after going under the 
railroad tracks, there is a cafe. Other alter¬ 
natives are at the Intercity Hotel nearby or 
at the airport. 

— Michael Abrams 



Clockwise from left: a C-54 Skymaster stands in the foreground at the Berlin 
Airlift Memorial; the airlift monument’s three fingers represent the three air 
corridors from West Germany to West Berlin that the Allies could fly along; 
a marker, now part of the memorial, once stood along the autobahn; 
a Rhein-Main Air Base sign is on display at the memorial; the names 
of those killed in the airlift adorn the base of the monument. 

Photos by Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 
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Scandinavia's remarkable maritime museums 



Photo by Dominic Arizona Bonuccelli 

The enormous Vasa, decorated with hundreds of wooden statues, was designed to 
show the power of Sweden’s king. The top-heavy ship sank on its maiden voyage. 


S candinavia’s Viking days are long 
gone, but its legacy of maritime ex¬ 
ploration (and plunder) continues to 
capture our imagination. Tap into 
the region’s seafaring heritage by visiting 
excellent museums in Stockholm, Oslo, 
and just outside Copenhagen. 

Scandinavia’s entrance into civilized 
Europe was swift and dramatic. On June 
8, 793, a fleet of pirates came ashore on 
the northeast coast of England and sacked 
the Lindisfarne monastery, slaughtering 
monks, burning buildings and looting 
sacred objects. Their victims called them 
“Normanni,” “Dani,” “Rus” — or worse 
— but the name they gave themselves 
came from the inlets and bays (vik) where 
they lived: the Vikings. 

Strategically located along one such 
Danish inlet is Roskilde, about 30 minutes 
from Copenhagen — home to Denmark’s 
Viking Ship Museum. Here, you’ll see 
a ship like the one Leif Eriksson took to 
North America a thousand years ago, two 
longships, a wind-powered coastal trader, 
and a small row/sail hybrid that was used 
for whaling and hunting seals. These five 
ships were all deliberately sunk during 
the Viking era to block the entrance to this 
strategic and rich city, and finally raised 
from their salty grave in 1962. 

Along with the ships inside, outside you 
can watch the creation of replica Viking 
ships — and for less than $20, sail around 
Roskilde’s fjord in one of these replicas. 

In Norway you’ll find another Viking 
Ship Museum, along with three more 
nautical museums, clustered in Bygdpy, a 
park-like peninsula just across the harbor 
from downtown Oslo. This fine museum 
shows off two finely crafted, majestic oak 
Viking ships dating from the ninth and 
10th centuries, and the scant remains of 
a third vessel — icons from those days 


of pillage and plunder. You’ll also see 
remarkable artifacts that give insight into 
Viking culture, including a horse cart and 
ornately carved sleighs. 

The adjacent Fram Museum holds the 
125-foot steam- and sail-powered ship 
that took modern-day “Vikings” Roald 
Amundsen and Fridtjof Nansen deep into 
the Arctic and 
Antarctic, farther 
north and south 
than any vessel 
had gone before. 
The Fram was 
well equipped 
with instruments 
that enabled the 
explorers to bring 
back important 
new data from the 
polar frontiers. 
You’re welcome 
to walk on board, explore the boat, and 
imagine yourself among the crew of the 
Fram’s 1893 maiden expedition, who 
ended up spending three years adrift in 
the Arctic ice. 

The Kon-Tiki Museum next door houses 
two ships built by the larger-than-life 
anthropologist, seafarer and adventurer 
Thor Heyerdahl. In 1947, the Norwegian 
explorer and his crew constructed the 
Kon-Tiki raft out of bamboo and balsa 
wood. They set sail from Peru on the 
crude and fragile craft, surviving for 101 
days on fish, coconuts and sweet potatoes. 
About 5,000 miles later, they landed in 
Polynesia. The point of this expedition 
was to show that early South Americans 
could have settled Polynesia. (While Hey¬ 
erdahl proved they could have, anthro¬ 
pologists doubt they actually did.) 

Also in Bygdpy, the Norwegian Mari¬ 
time Museum takes a wide-ranging look 


at Norway’s maritime heritage through 
exhibits, art and a panoramic film soaring 
over Norway’s long and varied coastline. 

Stockholm’s Vasa Museum is my favor¬ 
ite maritime museum anywhere. 

This impressive Vasa ship sank just 
minutes into her maiden voyage: It was 
1628, and the Swedish king was eager to 
expand the reach of his domain with a 
formidable new ship. Unfortunately, his 
demands to build the ship 172 feet tall, 
but narrow and laden with an extra row 
of cannons, made it extremely unstable. 
As it sailed out, all the sailors went to 
one side on this top-heavy boat, waved at 


their loved ones... and about 1,000 yards 
from its dock, the most expensive ship in 
Europe tipped over and sank to the bot¬ 
tom of Stockholm’s harbor, where it sat in 
the mud for more than 300 years. In 1961, 
with the help of steel cables and huge 
inflatable pontoons, the Vasa rose again 
from the deep. 

Don’t miss the opportunity to delve into 
the fascinating maritime history as you 
visit Scandinavia’s great cities. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Free concerts at 
Schlossgrabenfest 

Open-air concerts are synony¬ 
mous with summer, and a fine 
place to take in dozens of acts is 
Darmstadt, where the 20th edi¬ 
tion of its annual music festival 
known as Schlossgrabenfest is 
well underway. 

Through June 3, the stately 
city 35 miles southeast of Wies¬ 
baden is the place to catch a wide 
variety of performances across 
four stages and a clubbing area 
spread throughout downtown. 
Acts playing from 3 p.m. Satur¬ 
day and 11 a.m. Sunday cover 
many genres, including pop and 
rock, alternative, cover acts, 
world music, disco, singer-song- 
writers, slam poetry and hip-hop. 

An artist whose name is likely 
to be familiar to American listen¬ 
ers is that of German pop legend 
Nena (“99 Luftballons”), who 
takes to the Merck Stage at 9:30 
p.m. Friday. A gospel service 
made up of German singers 
takes place from 11 a.m. Sunday. 
More than 100 stands serving 
food and drink ensure hunger 
won’t get in the way of anyone’s 
listening pleasure. 

Darmstadt is a straight-shot, 
45-minute train ride from 
Wiesbaden. Entry to the festival 
is free; the five-euro cost of the 
mandatory, and plastic drink¬ 
ing glass in which all beverages 
bought on-site are served helps 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do k 
in the Europe Traveler blog: P 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


offset some of the organizational 
expenses. Online: schlossgraben- 
fest.de. 

WWII Film Festival 
in Normandy, France 

The 2018 Normandie-World 
War II International Film Fes¬ 
tival & Band of Brothers Actors 
Reunion is billed as the only film 
festival in the world to screen 
purely WWII-related content, 
from feature films to shorts. 
“NCIS” actor David McCallum 
will host the festival’s second 
edition, running in Sainte-Marie- 
du-Mont and Carentan, France 
through June 4. 

Ticketed events open to the 
public include a Red Carpet 
event at the Utah Beach Museum 
on June 1; a panel discussion 
in which some of the “Band of 


Brothers” actors field questions 
about episodes two and three of 
the series; a David McCallum 
talk about the making of the epic 
WWII film “The Great Escape” 
on June 2; and “Band of Broth¬ 
ers” signing sessions at the Utah 
Beach Museum on June 3 and 
the L’Atelier on June 4. 

Tickets to the Red Carpet 
event cost 75 euros, while tickets 
to the other events mentioned 
cost 20 euros; these can be or¬ 
dered online as long as quantities 
last. No tickets are mailed out; 
rather, a PayPal receipt serves 
as proof of purchase. Due to the 
nature of actors’ busy sched¬ 
ules, the names of those who 
will definitely be present is not 
announced in advance. All ticket 
sales benefit the nonprofit World 
War II Foundation. 

A non-ticketed event is the 
film festival’s awards ceremony, 
which takes place at the Caren¬ 
tan Salle du Theatre from 7 p.m. 
June 3. The filmmakers and their 
winning entries are introduced, 
followed by an appearance by 
the bands Nashville Exile and 
Deadbeat Delta, in which Nick 
Aaron, the “Band of Brothers’” 
“Popeye” Wynn, sings. Online: 
wwiifoundation.org/events. 

Outside of the film festival, 
a full program of events com¬ 
memorating the anniversary of 
the Allied Landings on June 6, 
1944, takes place on the landing 
beaches through June 10. Online: 
ddayfestival.com. 



Photo by Bjorn Friedrich 

Darmstadt’s Schlossgrabenfest hosts a wide musical variety of free 
performances through June 3. 


Street festival 
in Zagreb, Croatia 

Zagreb, Croatia, isn’t high on 
most tourists’ itineraries. Now 
is a great time to visit, as the 
lively street festival Cest is d’best 
rocks the city through June 3. 

From morning to night, street 
artists and performers will 
animate the avenues and squares 
with their signature acts. Around 
700 hours of entertainment 
ranging from music, theater, 
children’s activities, art, sport 
and more figures into the agenda 
of this ambitious undertaking, 
now in its third decade. 

The tens of thousands of an¬ 
ticipated visitors will see street 


acts by international artists and 
evening concerts on the Flower 
Square and dance performances 
at Jelacic Square. Wandering 
acts are found along Bogov- 
iceva street. The Zrinjevac Park 
becomes an oasis for young ones, 
with workshops, shows, clowns 
and a reserve for rare animals. 
Food trucks serve international 
dishes at the EU Square. Art in¬ 
stallations pop up here and there. 

The event is also well known 
for some its offbeat competitions, 
including the Dukatino Baby 
Race, a waiters’ race, dustmen’s 
cart race, slowest bicycle ride 
and wandering piano. 

Entry to the fest is free. On¬ 
line: cestisdbest.com/en. 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 




Photos by Chad GARLAND/Stars and Stripes 

The home fries and ribs are something special at Hakim’s Imbiss and Steak House in Heidelberg, Germany. 


After Hours: Germany 


Hakim’s Imbiss and Steak House is the self-described “king of spareribs,” but it’s located 
in an unassuming shack on a side street in Heidelberg. 


HAKIM’S IMBISS AND STEAK HOUSE 


Location: Sickingenstrasse 36, Heidel¬ 
berg, Germany 

Hours: 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., Tuesdays-Sun- 
days 

Food: Ribs, Currywurst, Frikadellen and 
other meat dishes 


Dress: Whatever’s weather-appropriate 
Prices: Ribs are 7-11 euros ($8.20-13), 
fries 3 euros, Currywurst and Frikadel¬ 
len 3-7 euros 

Drinks: Beer, soft drinks 2-5 euros 

— J.P. Lawrence and Chad Garland 


By J.P. Lawrence and Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

T empted by online reviews promis¬ 
ing “the best ribs in Germany,” two 
Stars and Stripes reporters re¬ 
cently trekked to Heidelberg to visit 
Hakim’s Imbiss and Steak House. 

The aroma of grilled meat wafted from 
the restaurant’s kitchen, which was inside 
a Mercedes Recreational Vehicle, with a 
shack-like dining room built around it. As 
we sat outside in the courtyard and waited 
for our order of spareribs and home fries, a 
lazy dog sitting in the RV’s wheel hub gazed 
at us suspiciously. 

Seating is limited both indoor and out. 

A few picnic tables outside have room for 
groups of about four to eight people. Inside 
the eclectically decorated dining room, 
there are a couple of large tables and a 
mishmash of smaller seating arrangements. 
But a lot of people seem to take their ribs to 
go- 

Tender and fatty, the ribs did not disap¬ 
point. The meat fell nearly clean off the 
bone, with just the right amount of spice. 

The seemingly store-bought sauce (on the 
side) was the only misstep — we would have 
preferred something a little more unique. 
The fries, meanwhile, were a revelation: 
fluffy inside, almost like mashed potatoes, 
with an outside that remained satisfyingly 
crisp. 

Also on the menu are German dishes such 
as Currywurst and Frikadellen, but almost 
all of the roughly two dozen patrons on the 
day of our visit were eating the ribs. 

Owner Hakim Mossa says the ribs are the 
culmination of a journey that began almost 
40 years ago, when he came to Germany 
after the Soviet invasion of his home coun¬ 
try, Afghanistan. 

He worked a few factory and restaurant 
jobs but wanted to start his own eatery. He 
opened Hakim’s Imbiss in the early 1990s 
next to the old Campbell Barracks, former 
home of U.S. Army Europe and the 7th 
Army. 

After the Sept. 11 terrorist attacks, he 
reached out to the Americans. Wanting to 
show that “not all trees in Afghanistan grow 


crooked,” he offered leftover spareribs to 
soldiers on guard. 

The troops are long gone and the base is 
shuttered, but Mossa still has a steady clien¬ 
tele, now mostly Chinese tourists. His spices 
are secret, but he said his method of making 
ribs involves boiling them in water before 
grilling them over flames. The potatoes, too, 
are boiled to make them fluffy inside before 
frying. The dishes take a while to cook 
— this is not fast food, he says. 


As he gets older, Mossa said, he thinks 
about moving on. Perhaps he’ll retire or 
move to Beijing, where he said his Chinese 
fans have invited him to set up shop. Some¬ 
times he thinks about moving his hidden 
treasure of a rib shack to Kaiserslautern. 

We fully endorse this proposal. 

lawrence.j. p@stripes.com 
Twitter: @JpLawrence3 
garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 



Put more 
thought into 
marinating 

By Becky Krystal 

The Washington Post 

For a lot of home cooks, mari¬ 
nating meat is almost as auto¬ 
matic as cooking the meat itself. 
Douse the meat in some kind 
of flavored liquid, pop it in the 
refrigerator overnight and cook 
it the next day. 

Seems straightforward 
enough, but there are reasons to 
put a little more thought into how 
you marinate. 

Here are some ways to ensure 
you’re marinating the right way 
— and for the right reasons. 

Think about what goes into 
your marinade. Marinade ingre¬ 
dients generally fall into three 
categories, according to grilling 
and barbecue expert Steven Ra- 
ichlen: acids, oils and aromatics. 
Acids — think of them in terms 
of sour flavors — can include 
citrus juice, vinegar and yogurt. 
Oils, which help keep the meat 
from drying out, can be neutral 
in flavor (canola, vegetable, pea¬ 
nut); in-between (olive, nut); and 
assertive (sesame). The world 
of aromatics is wide, including 
garlic, onions, ginger, herbs, 
chile peppers and spices. Make 
sure your marinade contains a 
salty component, because that is 
one of the most effective flavor¬ 
ing agents. But “it doesn’t have to 
actually be salt,” Raichlen says, 
so feel free to use soy sauce, miso 
or fish sauce. 

A marinade’s flavor will evolve 
as it cooks, but it should taste 
good even before you use it, Ra¬ 
ichlen says. Especially if you’re 
winging it, be sure to sample 
along the way (before it goes on 
the food, in other words). 

Don’t expect it to penetrate 
that much. Turns out, marinades 
are essentially a surface treat¬ 
ment. Most flavors will not go 
farther than a few millimeters 
into meat. 

Longer does not mean bet¬ 
ter. Marinating for hours on 
end does not change the very 
shallow depth that a marinade 
penetrates. You can often get the 
same results in an hour or less as 
you would overnight. 

Do it safely and smartly. 
Always marinate proteins in 
the refrigerator, Raichlen says. 
Keep the food covered, and make 
sure you are marinating in glass, 
ceramic, plastic or stainless 
steel. Reactive materials such 
as aluminum and cast-iron can 
cause off-flavors in the food 
when they come in contact with 
acid. Zip-top plastic bags make 
for tidy marinating, though you 
might want to place them inside 
another container to catch any 
potential leaks. Bags also allow 
you to easily flip and massage 
the food to ensure even cover¬ 
age. Do not serve marinades that 
have come in contact with raw 
proteins. When you want to use 
marinades as a sauce, Raichlen 
suggests boiling the “used” 
liquids for at least three minutes 
to kill any potential pathogens. 
He also suggests setting aside 
some of the marinade for sauce 
purposes before you use the rest. 
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A nocturnal view of the Arc de Triomphe, one of the most famous monuments in Paris. It stands in the 
center of the Place Charles de Gaulle, seen from the Champs Elysees. 

Beautiful 

boulevards 

The world’s streets find favor with ‘flaneurs’ 

By GEORGE Hobica /Tribune News Service 

W hen my architect friend Westley visits Paris, he doesn’t dawdle in 

the Louvre or climb the Eiffel Tower. Instead, he goes for a stroll. “I 
want to experience the city like the locals do,” he once told me. “The 
idea of crowding around the Mona Lisa with a scrum of tourists just 
doesn’t interest me.” In other words, Westley is a boulevardier, a “flaneur,” that 
great French word derived from the Old Norse verb “flana” or “to wander with no 
purpose.” 

But Westley and his ilk do have a purpose: they participate in a city by observ¬ 
ing the quotidian flow of street life. Sometimes you can learn more about a place 
just by watching daily interactions along its thoroughfares than by visiting its 
monuments and museums, not that there’s anything wrong with museums or 
monuments. 

Initially, I tried to argue. “What? You’ve been to Paris five times and you’ve 
never visited the Louvre?” But as I grew older and visited the same cities over and 
over, I came to appreciate the value of wandering with eyes and ears open to the 
pulse of urban life. 

And as Westley once explained, “Why spend a whole day in the British Museum? 
There’s nothing British in it anyway. Britain happens outside it.” Besides, he 
insists, exploring a city on foot costs nothing. 

So what better place to observe a city’s denizens, to reflect and discover and 
wander, than along some of the world’s most beautiful boulevards, those wide, 
tree-lined streets humming with city life? 


Champs Elysees, Paris 

On the instructions of Napoleon 
III, Baron Georges-Eugene 
Haussmann (1809-1891), the 
Robert Moses of his day, evicted 
350,000 Parisians to lay down 
50 miles of new boulevards, 
strictly regulating the height, 
color, materials and general 
design of adjacent buildings, 
edicts which today give Parisian 
boulevards their pleasingly 
uniform appearance. However, 
this famous street is not part 
of Haussmann’s legacy. Dating 
from the 17th century, it runs 
1.2 miles from the Arc de Tri¬ 
omphe (definitely worth a climb 
for the views) to the Place de la 
Concorde, where the Obelisk of 
Luxor still towers majestically 
despite being more than 
3 millennia old. Look back from 
the Obelisk to the Arc to see the 
boulevard at its best. 

Via dei Fori Imperiali, 
Rome 

Built on the orders of fascist 
dictator Benito Mussolini, the 
construction of this impres¬ 
sive boulevard, inaugurated in 
October 1932 with a military 
parade led by II Duce him¬ 
self on horseback, destroyed 
most of Julius Caesar’s Impe¬ 
rial Forums — ironic since the 
avenue’s name translates to 
“road of the imperial forums.” 
Envisioned to connect Rome’s 
greatest achievements (what¬ 
ever wasn’t torn down to build 
it), this four-lane, tree-lined 
road is now pedestrianized, over 
the protests of local residents 
but to the delight of boulevard- 
iers. Stretching from the Piazza 
Venezia to the Colosseum, it 
takes you on a stroll through 
ancient Roman history. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Commonwealth Avenue 
Mall, Boston 

I’m a Bostonian by birth so 
of course I’m provincially 
prejudiced, but even Winston 
Churchill called Commonwealth 
Avenue (“Comm Ave” as we call 
it) “the grandest boulevard in 
North America.” Running eight 
architecturally homogenous 
blocks from Arlington Street to 
Massachusetts Avenue in the 
Back Bay and then westward to 
Newton, the 200-foot-wide Comm 
Ave Mall, designed by architect 
Arthur Gilman in 1856 and 
inspired by Haussmann’s boule¬ 
vards, covers 32 acres. Gilman 
insisted that all houses should sit 
back 20 feet from the pavement, 
adding to the avenue’s grandeur 
and spaciousness. In springtime, 
magnolia trees grace the Mall 
with their pink petals; in winter, 
its entire length glows with art¬ 
fully lit trees. 

Passeig de Gracia, 
Barcelona, Spain 

Designed by Ildefons Cerda, an 
urban planner and Barcelona na¬ 
tive who also conceived the city’s 
other boulevards, this artery 
is embellished by four rows of 
closely spaced plane trees, tiled 
benches designed by native son 
Antonio Gaudi, elegant street 
lighting, and the city’s most up¬ 
scale retail outlets. All of which 
make this lively, mile-long bou¬ 
levard the most beautiful street 
in a beautiful city. The central 
36-foot-wide sidewalks provide 
plenty of room for ambling. Stop 
at No. 43 where one of Gaudi’s 
most famous creations, Casa 
Batllo, welcomes visitors 365 
days a year (tip: buy an “early 
bird” admission for 37 euros and 
you’ll have the place almost to 
yourself). 

Eastern Parkway, 

New York City 

Created by Frederick Law 
Olmsted and Calvert Vaux (who 
also designed Central Park), this 
2.5-mile-long, historic landmark 
in Brooklyn connects Grand 
Army Plaza and Prospect Park. 
Six rows of trees spaced 25 to 30 
feet apart, and handsome brown- 
stone row houses set back from 
the street, add to its appeal, and 
a subway line runs underneath, 
so it’s easy to reach by public 
transit. The Brooklyn Museum, 
anchoring the western limit of the 
parkway, organizes blockbuster 
exhibits that rival those offered 
by New York’s more famous 
museums. If you visit over Labor 
Day Weekend, you’ll witness the 
West Indian Carnival Parade. 

Avenida da Liberdade, 
Lisbon, Portugal 

Constructed between 1879 and 
1886, variously described as the 
“Champs Elysees of Lisbon” 
or “Lisbon’s answer to Fifth 
Avenue,” the avenida’s 27-foot- 
wide pedestrian paths, deco¬ 
rated in black and white pavers 
and intricate mosaics, provide 
ample room to stroll (walk with 
care in wet weather since these 
walkways become slippery). Two 
rows of trees on either side pro¬ 
vide shade from the sun. Nearly 
every international luxury brand 
maintains stores on this beauti¬ 
ful street, and you’ll find three 
Lisbon Metro stations along it. 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 
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WEEKEND: TRAVEL 

Cambodia 

UP CLOSE 

River cruise on the Mekong River 
makes for immersive experience 


By Andrew Evans 
Chicago Tribune 

a ’W’ ife is not staying 
still,” Vuthy spoke 
. softly to me, like a 
kind older brother. 
“It is moving from one place to 
the next.” 

I followed his rhythmic breath¬ 
ing — in, out — inhaling the 
lotus air and untangling my own 
breath from the outside breeze, 
flowing in through the open 
temple doors. 

“When we let something go, 
that is the ultimate peace,” Vuthy 
continued, his eyes half-closed 
in concentration. Like the monks 
around us, his head was shaved, 
but he was dressed in khaki 
— my guide on the river. He’d 
been a monk before; his instruc¬ 
tion was real. Our morning 
meditation was a spontaneous 
detour from the rote tourist path 
in Oudong, a golden complex of 
pointed temples and the former 
capital of the Kingdom of Cam¬ 
bodia. 

All of the monuments and 
fanfare, the behemoth statues, 
the many thousands of golden 
Buddhas sitting silently in un¬ 
seen rooms — all of it pointed to 
these moments of serenity. My 
monk-turned-guide did not want 
to merely show me the sights; he 
wanted me to understand them. 

Barefoot, we climbed the 
400 stone steps to the highest 
white marble stupa encasing the 
Buddha’s relics. Bold statues of 
the mythical three-headed el¬ 
ephant Erawan guard the shrine, 
and from this highest point, I 
could see miles across the flat 
squares of green to the shimmer¬ 
ing complexity of the Mekong, 
an unwinding bundle of twisted 
rivers. 

Our moment of peace ended 
with a band of long-tailed 
macaques invading the shrine, 
snatching up all the holy offer¬ 
ings and shoving the food into 
their pouty pink mouths. The 
Buddhist pilgrims only laughed. 

We made our way back to 
the ship, chatting with market 
vendors along the way, sipping 
sugarcane and munching palm 
fruit — Vuthy stepped in to inter¬ 
pret and indulge all my curiosity. 
He insisted that I touch, taste 
and smell everything. He wanted 
me to travel mindfully. 

Most people hear “cruise” 
and think of some high-rise ship 
crammed with thousands of 
passengers that drifts away from 
Florida for a week of bad buffets 
and forgettable ports lined with 
T-shirt shops. My Mekong cruise 
was the total opposite — un¬ 


rushed, calm and authentic — an 
active and intimate discovery 
of the land, people, nature and 
culture of Cambodia. Smaller 
numbers, a flexible itinerary 
and the right ship make all the 
difference. 

Low and lean, the Aqua 
Mekong — one of two ships 
belonging to Aqua Expeditions, 
a cruise line launched a decade 
ago on the Amazon River — was 
custom-built for this specific 
waterway in Southeast Asia. The 
vessel features just 20 cabins, 
each with floor-to-ceiling glass 
walls that reveal every second of 
scenery you pass. 

Every morning on my balcony, 
sipping my sunrise espresso, I 
watched the river wake up. Fish¬ 
ermen casting their nets. Little 
kids rubbing their eyes in their 
houseboat hammocks. And, like 
a rush-hour highway, the river 
growing busy with boats, whin¬ 
ing and whirring motors ferrying 
people and animals up and down 
the mighty Mekong. 

Cruising Cambodia 

No longer a spectator sport for 
tourists of a certain age, river 
cruising can be an immersive, 
active form of travel — an ideal 
way to explore Southeast Asia’s 
Mekong River in Cambodia. 

After breakfast, we tendered 
to the closest shore and watched 
our ship vanish upriver. Un¬ 
tethered and independent, we 
mounted our bikes and took 
off into pockets of dark jungle, 
where lofty bamboo and sturdy 
palms offered a canopy of 
shade. Swerving deeper into the 
countryside, we passed banana 
groves, fields of pink flowering 
ginger, and farmers working in 
their fields. 

Pedaling between the emerald 
rice paddies felt magical. White 
butterflies floated up from the 
path, baskets of black sesame 
seeds dried in the sun and the air 
carried the scent of wild jasmine. 
Dodging roosters, sleeping dogs 
and ox carts, I gazed up into stilt 
houses painted red and blue and 
caught a glimpse of another life. 
Old men mended their fishing 
nets an inch at a time. Women 
dyed cloth and wove sleeping 
mats from river reeds. Another 
family shelled soybeans by hand. 

“You always see more when 
you’re biking,” explained Vuthy, 
and he was right. I had been to 
Cambodia twice before, but I had 
missed all of this. Most tourists 
never leave the major cities, yet 
the rivers are the heart of the 
country. 

Travel should never be a 
spectator sport, and exploring a 


Photos by Andrew Evans, Chicago Tribune/TNS 

Top: Twenty cabins make up the intimate Aqua Mekong river cruiser, operated by Aqua Expeditions. 

Above, left to right: The Royal Palace in Phnom Penh is more than a century old; a long-tailed macaque 
hangs out at a shrine in Oudong, Cambodia; pink lotus flowers bloom by the millions along the Mekong. 


destination by bike gives you the 
freedom to stop and see. When 
we met a man building a fishing 
boat in his front yard, I stopped 
and loaded him with questions. 
Smoothing the wood beams 
with a plane, he explained how 
he waterproofed the hull with 
tarlike pitch. We saw silk being 
spun from silkworms, bricks and 
clay pots being made by hand, 
palm sugar being tapped from 
the tallest trees. 


When a lady summoned us 
to her lotus fields, we ditched 
our bikes and trudged out into 
the knee-deep water where we 
sniffed the pink blossoms and 
helped harvest the edible pods. 
When school let out, young 
students joined us on their bikes 
until we reached their village 
and they peeled off for home. 

In four days, I clocked 55 miles 
by bike. This was my first cruise 
where I burned more calories 


than I ate. No matter the amaz¬ 
ing fish curry steamed in banana 
leaf or the tender pork satay and 
the banana fritters with coconut 
ice cream — every luxurious 
meal on board was followed by 
some active exploration of the 
surrounding area. 

This was the kind of cruising I 
loved, coming and going, ebbing 
and flowing with the river itself, 
because, like Vuthy told me, life 
is not staying still. 


f Navy 

Lodge e for sponsoring 

andYokosuka 

Battle of Belleau Wood Map! 

Battle of Belleau Wood Map is now available 
at Navy Lodge Atsugi, Sasebo, and Yokosuka. 
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After Hours: Japan 


By Leon Cook 

Stars and Stripes 


R esidents at Yokota Air Base in 
western Tokyo can enjoy live 
music without having to hop 
on a train into the city. In fact, 
they barely need to leave the base at all. 

Cafe de Noel, a venue operated by 
musicians for musicians, boasts a prime 
location just a stone’s throw from the 
base’s main gate. 

Nestled into a nondescript, two-story 
building between a pet-grooming center 
and a nail salon, Cafe de Noel is a sleepy 
little coffee shop during the day, but at 
night it transforms into a haven for area 
musicians. 

An antique sewing machine in the 
window and a sandwich board out front 
are the only visible markers for the cafe. 
However, in the evening, the music from 
inside Cafe Noel — audible from blocks 
away — will help you find it. 

Cover charge for Americans is gener¬ 
ally 1,500 yen with ID and includes two 


For a taste of Cafe de Noel’s 
open-mic jam scene, go to 

stripes.com/go/cafedenoel 


* 


drinks. The drinks range from coffee to 
alcoholic beverages, but don’t expect a 
menu as there is none. 

During a recent visit, a steady 
stream of visitors showed up, but they 
all turned out to be musicians waiting 
to play their own sets. My friend and I 
were the only ones there just to listen. 

Each new arrival was greeted like 
family. I got the distinct impression the 
cafe is primarily a place for them to 
make music together, and that making a 
profit is a secondary concern. 

The owner confirmed all my impres¬ 
sions. He said the building was once his 
father’s bicycle shop, but after inherit¬ 
ing the building he noticed the shop’s 
bare wooden walls gave it marvelous 
acoustic properties. Cafe de Noel was 
born as a place for musicians to play in 
a studio-like atmosphere without paying 


expensive studio fees. 

A quick look at the website shows that 
jazz, funk, soul, blues, improv and open- 
mic nights occur on a regular basis, 
giving a wide range of musical styles a 
home here. 

At blues and rock night, the music I 
heard was brilliant and varied. A set 
of 12-bar blues numbers kicked off the 
evening and had my head bobbing and 
my toes tapping. 

I especially enjoyed a female singer’s 
rendition of T-Bone Walker’s “Stormy 
Monday.” 

Half an hour later, another group 
played vastly different songs, including 
a cover of Cyndi Lauper’s “Time After 
Time.” The next group played several 
Beatles hits. 

The whole thing had an unrehearsed, 
improvisational and fun feel to it. I was 
there, half of an audience of two, but 
they’d have been there, playing their 
hearts out just for the joy of it, even for 
an empty room. 
cook.leon@stripes.com 


CAFE DE 
NOEL 

Directions: On Route 16, 
halfway between the Yokota 
Air Base’s Fussa and Termi¬ 
nal gates. 

Hours: The cafe and second- 
floor art gallery are open 
daily — except Tuesdays 
— between 1 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
Open late for music concerts, 
typically beginning at 8 p.m. 
Cost: Cover charge for Ameri¬ 
cans is 1,500 yen ($13.70, with 
military ID) and includes two 
drinks. Some events charge a 
2,000-yen cover. 

Food: No food is available on 
site. Outside food OK. 
Information: 090-3332-7880; 
noel-note.com/index.html 

— Leon Cook 

Top: A band plays at the 
Cafe de Noel, a live music 
venue near Yokota Air Base, 
Japan. The cafe serves 
drinks, but no food. 

Leon CooK/Stars and Stripes 
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Go big, go brave on the Ferris wheel at Yokohama Cosmoworld 


ON THE QT 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

I f you’re looking to challenge your bravery while 
catching mesmerizing metropolitan and seaside 
views, a ride aboard the jewel of Yokohoma’s skyline 
will do. 

Those stationed at Yokosuka Naval Base may have 
seen the oversized Ferris wheel located inside Yokohama 
Cosmoworld at Minato Mirai 21 through their train win¬ 
dow while traveling through the city. At 369 feet above 
Yokohama’s central business district, the ride lights up 
the sky after dark — and the large digital clock at the 
center of its spokes can be seen for miles. 

The digital clock not only lends the Ferris wheel its 
name, but also distinguishes the Cosmo Clock as the tall¬ 
est Ferris wheel — with a clock — in the world, accord¬ 
ing to Cosmo Clock 21. The world’s tallest regular Ferris 
wheel is the 550-foot High Roller in Las Vegas, according 
to Guinness World Records. 

The imposing amusement ride is not like those you’d 
find at your hometown carnival. Riders climb into a 
carriage enclosed by windows, allowing for 360-degree 
views without the wind whipping through the cabin. The 
design helped calm my nerves as I rose into the air, and 
the enclosed carriage didn’t rock too violently in the cool 
winds sweeping off the bay. 

Inside, an interactive touchscreen points out major 
points of interest seen from the Cosmo Clock. Click “Eng¬ 
lish” on the display for a narration of fun facts about the 
wheel and the surrounding area. 

Be forewarned, however; this is not a ride for those 
afraid of heights. A sailor also on the ride, who is far brav¬ 
er than I’ll ever be, kissed the ground once he stepped off 
this towering Ferris wheel. 



Photos by Caitlin DooRNBOs/Stars and Stripes 


The Ferris wheel at Cosmoworld in Yokohama features 
enclosed carriages that make the ride up a bit smoother 
and the 360-degree views easier to take in. 

The ride lasts about 15 minutes, but once you climb off 
there’s more fun just steps away. Cosmo Clock sits at the 
heart of Cosmoworld amusement park, where you can 
find everything from carnival games and roller coasters 
to bumper cars and water rides. 

And if all the excitement ramps up your appetite, there 
are concession stands at the venue or the Cup Noodles 
Museum — where you can personalize your own ramen 
concoction—just a three-minute walk away. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 


DIRECTIONS 

Head southeast from 
Minatomirai Station and walk 
straight through the shopping 
center next to Yokohama Minato 
Mirai Hall. You’ll then be able to 
see the Ferris wheel. 

TIMES 

Cosmo Clock 21 opens every day 
at 11 a.m. and closes between 8 
p.m. and 10 p.m., depending on 
the day. The Ferris wheel takes 
its last rider 15 minutes before 
closing. To check closing times, 
visit cosmoworld.jp/calendar. 

COSTS 

800 yen (about $7.50) per person. 
Free for children younger than 3. 
Purchase tickets at the entrance. 
Up to eight people can ride in a 
single carriage. 

FOOD 

Carnival food, including hot dogs 
and french fries, is available at 
Yokohama Cosmoworld. 

INFORMATION 

Online: cosmoworld.jp 

— Caitlin Doornbos 
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Owners of new Living Vehicles enjoy tiny space, portability 


By Lisa Boone 

Los Angeles Times 

F or Heidi Hansing, the last three years felt as if 
she were moving backward. 

“Nothing in my life was what it seemed,” 
Hansing says of her divorce after 22 years of 
marriage. “Everything had changed.” 

For 30 years, Hansing had served others, beginning in 
the Army when she was 17. Later, she raised a family and 
served as a city council member in League City, Texas. 
She was on the verge of becoming an empty nester. 

“I didn’t want to rattle around my house like the half 
of a former whole,” Hansing says. “I thought, ‘What does 
Heidi want out of life?’ ” 

Traveling was at the top of her list. She looked at where 
she wanted to be — traveling to the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
Crater Lake and Key West — and “backwards planned” 
from there: She sold her four-bedroom dream home, 
made a commitment to living small, put her memorabilia 
in storage and bought a Living Vehicle from Santa Bar- 
bara-Calif.,-based architect Matthew Hofmann. 

Hofmann was a popular vendor at the annual Dwell on 
Design trade show held in April in Los Angeles. Visitors 
were transfixed by the idea of sidestepping crippling real 
estate and rents, others dreamed of opting for a simpler 
life, or satisfying their wanderlust. 

After updating more than 400 vintage Airstreams for 
clients and living in mobile spaces himself for a decade, 
Hofmann, 34, knew a lot about small-space living. 

And in an age of housing shortages and skyrocketing 
home prices, Hofmann saw an opportunity to design a 
21st century mobile home that was less about recreation 
and more about function. 

“Every time people use an RV for a living space, it’s a 
compromise,” Hofmann says. “I wanted to create some¬ 
thing that resembles a home. The Living Vehicle is built 
from the ground up for full-time living.” 

Starting around $149,995, the Living Vehicle is made 
of steel and aluminum and can be towed with a full-size 
pickup truck. (The LV travel series, starting at $90,000, 
will debut in the fall.) The custom vehicle can sleep six 
and comes equipped with modern amenities such as solar 
panels, Wi-Fi antenna, lithium batteries, an IOS oper¬ 
ating system so it works with your iPhone, a spa-style 
shower and self-supporting deck. 

The interiors are light and bright with white walls, sky¬ 
lights and windows to avoid what Hofmann calls a tin can 
vibe. Looking ahead, he hopes to create a net-zero vehicle 



that requires no fuel or utilities to function. 

One big consideration for all three buyers, or anyone 
else interested in hitching up a home: Where to stash it, 
especially when you’re on the move? 

Such vehicles are typically parked in an RV park or on 
personal property, but some municipalities might not be 
so welcoming. Such considerations need to be thought out 
in advance — and double-checked with local authorities. 
Hofmann advises customers to consult with the Bureau 
of Land Management’s website, which lists free camp¬ 
sites that can be used for up to 14 days. 

Hofmann has sold 15 vehicles in three months and 
thinks the interest demonstrates a shift in how people 
want to live. 

“People used to value a big house with two cars and two 
kids, and those statistics required people to work all the 
time,” says Hofmann, who splits his time between a boat 
in the Santa Barbara harbor and traveling in the Liv¬ 
ing Vehicle with wife Joanna, 30. “There is a major shift 
now, especially among millennials — people are valuing 
experience and connection with other people over tangible 
things. Millennials tell us, ‘I can be a homeowner.’ ” 

For Lafayette, Calif.,-based Jacquelyn and Stewart 
Sweet, both 29, the Living Vehicle offers them the oppor¬ 
tunity to work remotely while traveling throughout the 
country. The couple are currently packing up their home 
to rent, and are preparing to drive their Living Vehicle to 
Washington state, where they have purchased a home. 

“Our plans are to use Spokane as a jumping-off point,” 
says Jacquelyn, a yoga instructor. “We like road trips and 
have always wanted to travel. In recognizing how easy it 


Joanna, left, prepares tea on the Living Vehicle 
at Cabrillo Beach in California. Her husband, 
architect Matthew Hofmann, designed 
this Living Vehicle, which is like a modern, 
sustainable tiny house on wheels. It’s different 
from a recreational vehicle in that it’s meant 
for full-time living, not just weekend jaunts. 
Photos by Ricardo DeAratanha, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


is to work remotely, we realized that downsiz¬ 
ing may give us more opportunity.” 

The movable lifestyle clearly speaks to people, 
regardless of age. “It’s about living simply with 
those you love,” Hofmann says. 

Petaluma, Calif., residents Nicole and Yon 
Perullo, both 48, purchased their Living Vehicle while 
in the process of selling their home. They had hoped to 
purchase another home, and use the Living Vehicle as an 
accessory dwelling unit, but couldn’t find housing after 
the Sonoma County fires in October 2017. 

The couple did an about-face and are now renting a 
200-acre property in Oregon with plenty of room for 
their Living Vehicle, pets and daughter Eily, 8, and twins 
Wyatt and Nathaniel, 10. 

“We don’t know yet if we are staying,” says Nicole, 48. 
“I love Sonoma. My heart is there. My friends and com¬ 
munity are there. But the cost of living there is so high.” 

Nicole says they hope to use the Living Vehicle as an 
Airbnb in Oregon, and for family travel. 

“I really want to travel with my children. I might take a 
year off and home school them,” says Perullo. “We would 
like to go to Boulder. Or San Diego. Or to some of the 
state parks. I’m a stay-at-home mom. My husband is in 
finance. He can telecommute.” 

This kind of versatility in homeownership, however, is 
not without a learning curve. 

“It’s not easy being this free,” says Hansing, who 
runs a skin care line from her phone and has lived in 
her Living Vehicle full time since December. “It’s been 
humbling. I have to be knowledgeable about my trailer, 
which is super high tech. It is hard manual work. I joined 
a Cross Fit gym to prepare for traveling on the road. My 
body is bruised and sore, my hands hurt from setting up 
camp, loading, hitching. It’s not glamorous. But when it’s 
done, I’ll pop a beer and think, ‘I deserve this.’” 
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Back and 

‘Bigger’ 


After hiatus, Sugarland returns 
with hit Swift song, new album 


By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated. Press 

W hen the Grammy-award winning 

country duo Sugarland went back to the 
studio after a five-year hiatus, Jennifer 
Nettles and Kristian Bush had a big secret 
to keep under wraps. 

Pop superstar Taylor Swift, who shares the same Nash¬ 
ville-based Big Machine Records label with Sugarland, not 
only offered them a song she co-wrote but even wanted to 
sing harmony with them. 

“That stuff was on lockdown,” Nettles joked of the col¬ 
laboration called “Babe,” which is now sitting in the Top 30 
of Billboard’s Hot Country chart. 

Bush said the recording wouldn’t have been released if 
they didn’t get Swift’s approval. “If she didn’t like it, then 
we weren’t going to tell anybody,” Bush said. 

Sugarland and Swift both broke out in Nashville about 
the same time in the early 2000s, both riding the wave 
of emotion-driven country pop and big live productions. 

After five studio albums, a prime-time TV special and two 
Grammy Awards, Sugarland announced a hiatus in 2012 as 
Nettles welcomed her first child, Magnus. 

During the break, they both explored other musical roots, 
with Nettles acting on Broadway and on TV, and Bush work¬ 
ing as a record producer. But last year, the two felt the ties 
that bind get a little closer and they found themselves back 
in the studio working on their first single in years, “Still the 
Same.” 

“We just had so much to say,” Nettles said. “And the flow of it 
was fast and easy.” 

What came out of that was “Bigger,” their new album drop¬ 
ping June 8, and a new tour that started May 25. 

They like to joke that while they were away, the genre passed 
through its bro-country movement. But a lot has changed in 
the American landscape that the two songwriters wanted to 
address. The new music is uplifting and interwoven with subtle 
nods to equality, the #MeToo movement, feelings of isolation 
and fear, bullying and gun violence. 

The two spoke to The Associated Press recently after a short 
rehearsal in Nashville, where they were practicing some of 
the new songs they were getting ready to debut on tour. The 
answers are edited for brevity and clarity. 

AP: What was Taylor Swift’s reaction to your version of her 
song? 

Bush: We’ve never really done anybody else’s songs. And it 
was even more nerve-wracking because you know she’s really 
good at it and you really don’t want to let somebody down. 
Nettles: And she has really loyal fans. 

Bush: And it was like, ‘If you don’t like it, it’s totally cool. It’s 
totally fine.’ And what was awesome is that she got back to us, 
and was like ‘I love it and I want to be a part of this.’ That’s the 
way music’s supposed to work with artists. 

Is there a balance with the important messages that you 
weave into these songs? 

Nettles: It’s pretty simple because if you want to engage 
people, the best way to not do that is yell at them and make 
them feel bad about themselves. If you want to engage people, 
the best way to do it is to offer them a conversation in a way that 
might open them up, and what a wonderful way to open people 
up through music. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 

Jennifer Nettles, right, and Kristian Bush of the country duo 
Sugarland pose in Nashville to promote their new album, 
“Bigger,” which will be released June 8. It is the band’s first 
album since 2010’s “The Incredible Machine.” 



Mark Humphrey/AP 
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Snow Patrol 

Wildness (Polydor/Republic) 

Even though Snow 
Patrol has been on 
hiatus for the past seven 
years, the influence 
of the “Chasing Cars” 
rockers from Ireland 
was still felt. 

Singer Gary Light- 
body wrote songs with 
Ed Sheeran and One 
Direction. He co-wrote 
and sang a duet with 
Taylor Swift for her “Red” album. Guitarist Johnny McDaid 
co-wrote Sheeran’s smashes “Shape of You” and “Photo¬ 
graph,” as well as Pink’s hit “What About Us.” 

But Lightbody, who has gone public with his battle with 
depression and alcoholism, felt he needed time away from 
the band to deal with his issues and find things to write 
about for Snow Patrol. He found them for “Wildness.” 

“I’m in the ruins, too,” Lightbody sings in the melancholy, 
but optimistic, piano ballad “What If This Is All the Love 
You Ever Get?,” which could easily be a new Swift single. “I 
know the wreckage so well.” 

Much of “Wildness” finds Lightbody offering advice to 
those searching for answers the way he has. To preview the 
album, Lightbody said it was about “our communion with 
nature and each other” and “the loss of it.” 

The single “Empress” captures that mood best, a future 
singalong that centers on our similarities, with a chorus of 
“Friends and foes and princes are all just human in the end 
... This is so damn simple.” 

Snow Patrol also looks to break new ground. “Don’t Give 
In,” currently climbing Billboard’s Adult Alternative Songs 
chart, leans more toward Sheeran-esque acoustic simplicity 
than the band’s older work, while “A Dark Switch” sounds 
more like producer Jacknife Lee’s work with that other Irish 
band, U2, crossed with Talking Heads’ angst. 

As Lightbody sings in the falsetto-filled “A Youth Writ¬ 
ten in Fire,” “This isn’t like the first time any more.” What 
makes “Wildness” work so well is that Snow Patrol seems 
ready to chase something new now. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 
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The strongest message on this album 
is a song that hasn’t been released yet 
called “Tuesday’s Gone,” which is about 
school shootings and bullying. Did you 
struggle with how to write this? 

Bush: I was coming to visit Jennifer to 
write, and I’d seen the newspaper in the 
back of the airplane, you know, and it was 
a school shooting that was in the north¬ 
east. And I just folded it up and put it back. 
I’m going to write Sugarland songs. I can’t 
look at this. But I had to get it out. So I put 
it in my phone and I walked in the door 
and Jennifer is like, ‘How are you feeling? 
What are you doing? What’s on your mind? 
What’s on your heart?’ And I was like, ‘Oh, 
you’re not (going to) like this, but we can’t 
write this.’ And she’s like ‘Oh yeah? That’s 
pretty awesome. Send that to me.’ 

Nettles: And it’s super anthemic, too, 
because I had read this beautiful article 
about Ruby Sales. She’s a civil rights ac¬ 
tivist and she has an amazing story. But in 
it, she talked about really the question that 
we need, the human question that we need 
to ask each other, is ‘Where does it hurt?’ 

Do you think it’s really hard being 
a parent when these things keep 
happening? 

Bush: If you value a child and a kid 
or teenager, you can kind of get through 
anything. But if you devalue them, if you 
stop listening or you stop caring or you 
stop giving to them, then you’re going to 
create people who end up creating these 
problems. You can find out it’s the origina¬ 
tion of the problem if you just try to be a 
better parent and see if we can start there 
and fix it in generations. 


CHVRCHES 

Love Is Dead (Glassnote Records) 

In one of those divine twists, 
two very different artists are 
offering songs titled “God’s Plan” 
this year. You probably know the 
one by Drake. But there’s also 
one by the Scottish synth pop 
group CHVRCHES. It might not 
top the Billboard Hot 100, but it’s 
still a great, hypnotic gem. 

“God’s Plan” is part of the sonically bright but thematically 
still gloriously dark “Love Is Dead,” the trio’s third album. 
Those thick, suffocating blankets of synth from 2013’s “The 
Bones of What You Believe” have been hacked away, offering 
a cleaner, lighter and, yes, more commercial sound than even 
their 2015 breakthrough “Every Open Eye.” 

But CHVRCHES have always deceived, offering 1980s- 
influenced pop with depth. Lyrically, the band is at its best 
here, exploring man’s inhumanity to man while still making 
high-energy songs. Nowhere is that more evident than on the 
synthesizers-and-drum-fueled “Graves,” with the punch-in- 
the-gut lyrics: “They’re leaving bodies in stairwells / and 
washing up on the shore / You can look away, while they’re 
dancing on our graves.” 

CHVRCHES — Lauren Mayberry, Iain Cook and Martin 
Doherty — have producing help this time, a first. Nine of the 
13 tracks were produced by Greg Kurstin, who has worked 
with everyone from Halsey and Adele to Sia and the Foo 
Fighters. 

The best song here is the first single, “Miracle,” the only 
tune on the album produced by Steve Mac. It begins with 
Mayberry’s airy, angelic voice — “Careful what you wish for,” 
she sings — before taking the listener into heavier, distorted 
terrain. 

Other standouts include the throbbing, almost Taylor Swift¬ 
ian “Get Out” and the gauzy “My Enemy” featuring Matt 
Berninger of The National, their voices melding nicely. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 



Jennifer Warnes 

Another Time, Another Place (BMG) 

Even when major an-album- 
a-year bands and singers are 
rare, the 17 years since Jennifer 
Warnes’ last record, “The Well,” 
are far too lengthy an interval, 
making her return that much 
sweeter. 

Still further back is her career 
peak — her tremendous 1987 
collection of Leonard Cohen songs, “Famous Blue Raincoat” 
— and her soundtrack hits from “Norma Rae,” “An Officer 
and a Gentleman” and “Dirty Dancing.” 

There are no Cohen compositions on “Another Time, Anoth¬ 
er Place,” but Warnes and producer-bassist Roscoe Beck have 
found plenty of songs worth their attention and talent, mostly 
covers written or made famous by the likes of Frank Sinatra, 
Pearl Jam, Elvis Presley, Mickey Newbury and Dire Straits. 

The opening track, Eddie Vedder’s “Just Breathe,” is im¬ 
bued with a dose of elegance in Warnes’ vocals and in the ar¬ 
rangement, which chooses strings and a French horn to layer 
the emotional heft without mawkishness. Presley recorded 
Lonnie Johnson’s “Tomorrow Night” while at Sun Records, 
and Warnes preserves its simplicity and aching uncertainty. 

Greg Leisz’ pedal steel and Dean Parks’ mandolin help 
guide Newbury’s “So Sad”; Ray Bonneville’s “I Am the Big 
Easy” is like a New Orleans encyclopedia; and Warnes fully 
submerges herself in the soulful blues of “Back Where I 
Started,” written by Derek Trucks and Warren Hayes. 

A version of Mark Knopfler’s “Why Worry” ends the album 
with sentiments similar to the opener’s — both champion hope 
and resilience amid tragedy — fitting choices as Warnes lost 
her mom and several other close kin, as well as her manager, 
within a short span. 

If it took Warnes a long time to commit to making an album 
again, the clarity and confidence of her performances on “An¬ 
other Time, Another Place” validate her decision with style 
and grace. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 
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'Seinfeld' writer uses comedic 
voice to write murder mystery 


By Jeff Baenen 
Associated Press 

A uthor Matt Goldman 
was a “literary fiction 
snob,” a former standup 
comedian and “Sein¬ 
feld” writer from Minnesota who 
had never read a crime novel. 
Then he read Raymond Chan¬ 
dler’s stories of private investiga¬ 
tor Philip Marlowe walking the 
mean streets of Los Angeles, and 
everything changed. 

“Philip Marlowe was a socially 
observant, comedic voice telling 
serious stories. And when I saw 
that, I thought, ‘Oh, I see how I 


can use my comedic voice I’ve 
developed over the decades,”’ 
Goldman recalled. 

The result was Goldman’s first 
novel, 2017’s “Gone to Dust,” 
a murder mystery featuring 
Minneapolis private eye Nils 
Shapiro, a short, 40-year-old Jew 
with a Scandinavian first name. 
Goldman’s follow-up, “Broken 
Ice,” due this month, has Shapiro 
trying to solve the mystery of a 
teenage girl who goes missing 
during that most Minnesotan 
of events: the state high school 
hockey tournament. 

Goldman, 55, made an easy 
transition to writing crime fic¬ 


tion after working on almost 500 
episodes of TV, including the first 
two seasons of “Seinfeld” and the 
groundbreaking 1997 episode 
of “Ellen” in which star Ellen 
DeGeneres’ character came out 
as gay, as DeGeneres did in real 
life. 

The work taught Goldman to 
keep his stories punchy, with 
short chapters to push the plot 
forward. 

“People read mysteries because 
they want to find out what hap¬ 
pens next. If you don’t tell them 
what happens next, you’re not 
doing your job,” he said. 

His first book, “Gone to Dust,” 


had a divorced 

woman murdered in the upscale 
Minneapolis suburb of Edina 
and vacuum cleaner bags of dust 
dumped everywhere to try to 
mask DNA evidence. 

In “Broken Ice,” Shapiro is 
hired by the parents of a 17-year- 
old girl who goes missing during 
the state hockey tournament, 
an annual event roughly equal 
to the Super Bowl in the state 
consciousness. 

Three bodies later, Shap¬ 
iro heads to Warroad, a small 
hockey hotbed near the Cana¬ 


dian border known for producing 
Olympic medalists, in pursuit 
of the killer. Plot twists involve 
Warroad’s hard-bitten hockey 
coach as a suspect, the smug¬ 
gling of a powerful street drug 
and a climax at the expansive 
woodland home of legendary 
Minnesota musician Graham 
Itasca. 

Goldman was a student at the 
University of Minnesota when 
he got hooked on doing standup 
comedy when friends took him to 
see a show. Goldman opened for 
Jerry Seinfeld and other national 
acts; urged to go to Los Angeles 
and try writing, Goldman made 
the jump in 1987 and got his big 
break writing for Seinfeld’s NBC 
show in 1990-91. 

The years that followed in¬ 
cluded stints at “Love & War,” a 
sitcom created by Diane English 
(“Murphy Brown”), and the 
Disney Channel’s “Wizards of 
Waverly Place,” which won an 
Emmy for Outstanding Chil¬ 
dren’s Program with Goldman as 
co-executive producer in 2009. 
Goldman’s mysteries are 
larded with Twin Cities refer¬ 
ences, likely to delight Min¬ 
nesota readers — St. Paul’s 
caves overlooking the Missis¬ 
sippi River, the posh Saint Paul 
Hotel, Minneapolis’ 7th Street 
Entry rock club — but he said he 
just wants to give any reader a 
strong sense of place. 

“It adds a credibility and a re¬ 
ality when you use all those real 
things,” Goldman said. “Things 
that are made up seem real.” 

Devin Abraham, who manages 
Once Upon a Crime Mystery 
Books in Minneapolis, said she 
thinks Goldman’s crime-writing 
career has promise. Her store 
hosted a launch party for his first 
book and has one next month for 
his latest. 

“I think he is fun,” she said. 
“You can tell that he is new at it 
and he still has far to go, but he’s 
starting off on the right foot.” 

Goldman already has finished 
his third Nils Shapiro mystery, 
“The Shallows,” for release next 
summer and is working on the 
fourth. He also has written a 
pilot episode of “Gone to Dust” 
and is shopping it as a TV series. 

“It’s why I made Nils 15 years 
younger than me, so I can keep 
writing them,” he says, laughing. 


King goes inside mind of new evil in propulsive ‘The Outsider’ 


By Rob Merrill 

Associated Press 

S tephen King’s new novel, “The 

Outsider,” opens with witness inter¬ 
views in a typewriter font, laying 
out the details of a grisly crime and 
setting the scene for a detective story. 

And for the first hundred or so pages, 
that’s what readers get. Detective Ralph 
Anderson arrests the respected Little 
League coach of Flint City, Okla., based on 
a mountain of evidence that he murdered 
— maybe even ate? — an 11-year-old boy 
in a town park. Detective Anderson has 
the full support of the up-for-re-election 
district attorney and seemingly enough 
DNA in the perp’s van (white and window¬ 
less, naturally), all over the crime scene 
and on the murder weapon. 

But wait — this is Stephen King, not 
Raymond Chandler, and there are still 


500 pages! 

Our first clue that the case isn’t all it 
seems is the suspect himself. Coach Terry 
Maitland is incredu¬ 
lous at his arrest and 
speaks to the police 
and his attorney with 
the conviction of an 
innocent man. So the 
police do their work, 
hoping to quickly run 
down his alibi. 

And that’s when this 
Stephen King novel 
really begins. It seems 
Maitland was indeed 
at a Tri-State Teachers of English con¬ 
ference in another city at the time of the 
murder. Fellow teachers confirm it, there 
are fingerprints and, yes, even video. In a 
nice little wink, the English teachers are 
listening to real-life mystery author Harlan 


Coben speaking at the conference when 
Maitland appears on the footage, asking, 
“Do you always know who did it when you 
sit down to write, Mr. Coben, or is it some¬ 
times a surprise even to you?” 

Fast forward to the arraignment, and 
the story kicks into another gear. The 
victim’s older brother guns down Terry 
Maitland on the courthouse steps and with 
his dying breath the coach again denies 
the crime and asks Detective Anderson 
how he’s going to clear his conscience. 

Enter Holly Gibney. Yes, that Holly Gib- 
ney — the cinema-loving, somewhere-on- 
the-spectrum detective-in-training from 
King’s recent Bill Hodges Trilogy (“Mr. 
Mercedes,” “Finders Keepers,” “End of 
Watch”). She gets called in to check out a 
lead in Dayton, Ohio, and the stage is set 
for the rest of the novel — a clash between 
the Skeptics and the Believers. Holly car¬ 
ries the torch for the latter group, having 


gained some perspective on the matter 
thanks to the horrific crimes of Brady 
Hartsfield in that aforementioned trilogy. 

To reveal much more of the plot 
wouldn’t be fair. Let’s just say that Holly’s 
arrival marks the real heart of the book. 
You can almost hear King — through her 
— addressing critics who dismiss the Evil 
Incarnate that permeates his novels: “Is 
the idea ... any more inexplicable than 
some of the terrible things that happen in 
the world?... Wasn’t Ted Bundy just... a 
shape-shifter with one face for the people 
he knew and another for the women he 
killed?... There are others.... Monsters 
beyond our understanding.” 

More than many King novels, this one 
tries hard for that understanding. You’ll 
probably see it in a few years as a Hulu 
Original or a five-part miniseries on a chan¬ 
nel you’ve never watched before, but until 
then, do yourself a favor and read the book. 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 
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Natalie Portman, left, and Oscar Isaac star 
in “Annihilation, now available on DVD. 

NEW ON DVD 

“Annihilation”: Some movies work better 
once they are available on DVD, and this is 
one of them. Director/writer Alex Garland’s 
adaptation of Jeff VanderMeer’s novel forces 
the viewer to mentally engage with the story 
in an effort to decipher the psychological 
and scientific riddles. It will help to be able 
to move forward and backward in the story 
to see how the threads start, stop and then 
begin in a completely different direction. 

All of this unfolds through Lena (Natalie 
Portman), a former soldier and biologist, 
who is shocked when her missing husband 
(Oscar Isaac) comes home near death after 
a top-secret mission into an area known 
as The Shimmer. It is a quarantined zone 
where all life is going through unexplain¬ 
able transformations and only one person 
who has entered the area has returned. 

Lena, driven by a need to understand what 
happened to her husband, is part of an elite 
team that goes into the beautiful but deadly 
world of mutated landscapes and creatures. 
What she finds changes her perspective on 
life. Be patient with the film as it unfolds 
slowly with grace and big visions. “Annihila¬ 
tion” goes against the current norm in sci-fi 
movies in that there are no big explosions or 
massive special effects. This is a movie that 
is more about grand ideas. 

“I’m Dying Up Here: Season One”: The 
Showtime series takes a look at the efforts of 
a handful of comedians with big dreams of 
success trying to navigate their way through 
life on the Sunset Strip in the 70s. The Los 
Angeles spot was the place where comedians 
from Richard Pryor to Robin Williams got 
their start. The series captures the freedom 
of the time period in regards to sex, drugs 
and making people laugh along with the con¬ 
tinued frustrations of trying to get ahead in 
a system designed to control star growth. A 
group of inspired, damaged and complicated 
comics are being mentored by Goldie (Me¬ 
lissa Leo), a comedy club owner who rules 
with an iron fist designed to get her come¬ 
dians ready for the struggles they will face. 
The cast also includes Ari Graynor, Clark 
Duke, Michael Angarano, RJ Cyler, Andrew 
Santino, Erik Griffin, A1 Madrigal and Jake 
Lacy. This is a compelling look inside the 
minds of those who live very dramatic lives 
in the name of comedy. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Detectorists: Season Three”: This is the 
final season of the series starring Macken¬ 
zie Crook and Toby Jones as two oddball 
metal-detecting enthusiasts who scour the 
English countryside for treasure while 
working on their own problems. 

“They Remain”: Efforts to discover what 
horror took place at a remote location of a 
mysterious cult brings danger to those doing 
the investigation. 

“Jackass: Complete Movie and TV Col¬ 
lection”: The 11-disc DVD set includes 16 
hours of pure stupidity. Johnny Knoxville 
stars. 

“DC 5 Film Collection”: “Justice 
League,” “Wonder Woman,” “Suicide 
Squad,” “Man of Steel” and “Batman v Su¬ 
perman: Dawn of Justice” are on one DVD. 

— By Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 
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Carl Lumbly combats 
shyness with his roles 


By Luaine Lee 
Tribune News Service 

Y ou’d never guess by watch¬ 
ing actor Carl Lumbly in 
his myriad incarnations on 
screen, stage and television 
that he’s inordinately shy. 

Soft-spoken and pensive, Lumbly 
says, “I was raised in a wonderful 
home with three sisters. And my father 
was very dominant. So I think a lot of 
air was taken up, and I learned to keep 
my own counsel, to keep pretty quiet, 
and spent a lot of my time in books and 
to myself. 

“So when I stumbled across acting 
or acting stumbled across me, I found 
it an interesting outlet — almost like a 
laboratory. I suddenly saw myself as an 
individual of possibility,” he says. 

He found the idea that he could be¬ 
come other characters exciting. “And I 
think it was also a way for me — with¬ 
out running out and engaging other 
people — to deal with my shyness.” 

After five years on “Alias,” seven 
years on “Cagney & Lacey” and parts 
on every primetime show from “West 
Wing” to “NCIS,” it’s not surprising 
Lumbly was chosen to play the sha¬ 
manlike Martian M’yrnn J’onzz on The 
CW’s “Supergirl.” 

He jokes that it was stunt casting 
since he’d played J’onzz’s son in the 
animated series “Justice League Un¬ 
limited.” But it was more than that. 

“They asked me if I’d be interested 
in playing essentially my own father. I 
probably have always been sentimental 
and know I can be very emotional, and 
things resonate with me. So that’s an 
important one to me.” 

The father-son relationship was criti¬ 
cal for the boy who grew up in Min¬ 
neapolis. His parents were immigrants 
from Jamaica. “My father had a lot of 


hopes and aspirations when he came 
to this country. He was a welder and 
electrician, a very hard worker. He and 
my mom had heard the beacon sent out 
from this country about freedoms, so 
they came in the early ’50s and encoun¬ 
tered, among other things, racism.... 

So there was a lot of fear in the way he 
raised me as an only son,” he says. 

“He was very protective. He was also 
insistent that all of us value education 
and strive to be successful in whatever 
we do. He had limited ideas about what 
that should be — doctor, lawyer — but 
he was an incredibly good example for 
me in the way he operated. But he was a 
tough standard to live up to. And there 
was no equivocating in my father.” 

When Lumbly had a son himself, 
he began to understand his father’s 
intransigence. Not only was Lumbly 
proud, he was elated because his wife, 
actress Vonetta McGee, had suffered 
several bouts with cancer and was told 
she could not bear a child. “He was al¬ 
ways a miracle in my mind,” says Lum¬ 
bly, 66. “I thought him, being a boy, I 
had this opportunity to, among other 
things, do justice in the way in which 
my father and mother raised me.” 

There exists a gap among Lumbly’s 
multiple credits. It corresponds with 
the loss of his wife of 26 years in 2010. 
“She’d been a cancer survivor several 
times in her life, and in the last episode 
of it she was battling, but I think her 
system gave up,” he says, shaking his 
head. 

That heartache threw him into a de¬ 
pression, and he lost all interest in work. 
“Reality had come knocking at such a 
level that it made this work of fiction 
seem inconsequential,” he says, “and I 
had great difficulty because I probably 
did not handle my grief well. I may have 
extended the amount of time in which I 
was not as functional. 


“At a certain point — as is the nature 
of this country — it was suggested to me 
that there was a pharmaceutical that 
could probably aid me in my depression. 
And I waited, was even given a pre¬ 
scription. But I thought if there was a 
possibility that I could be happy, where 
did I find happiness? And that was with 
my son, who I wanted to try and set a 
good example for. And it was also in this 
work, in theater. So I decided that before 
I would take a substance, I would try to 
reconnect myself to the work.” 

He began accepting what he calls 
small pieces. “Shortly after she passed, 
it was ‘Criminal Minds.’ I played a fel¬ 
low who was attacked by someone and 
who was burned badly. I remember 
being strapped to this gurney in the 
teleplay, dying, and all I could think 
of was what had happened. I thought, 

‘I can’t get outside of myself to give 
myself to the characters.’” 

But he did manage to metamorphose. 
“Not only did I come out of my state to 
the degree that I could work, also in 
2015 I remarried,” he nods. 

“Supergirl’s” season finale arrives 
June 18 in the U.S., and Lumbly isn’t 
sure what’s next. But he’s not worried. 
“The impermanence for me is opportu¬ 
nity. It’s not so much that I get tired of 
what I’m doing, but I think everything 
has a duration. And while it lasts I’m 
completely there, and when it ends, I’m 
looking out for whatever it is that cones 
next,” he says. 

“In between any artistic endeavor 
I think there is life, which is wrapped 
around and inside it. It’s the experience 
of life that is ultimately feeding your 
art. So even the gaps that I’ve taken, 
even the moments when I thought 
maybe I won’t be doing this, I was still 
fully living. And it was that life-force 
that I had to fall back on when I did 
come back to the work.” 


Carl Lumbly plays M’yrnn J’onzz on “Supergirl.” The show airs Sundays on AFN-Spectrum. The cw Network 
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Be they blatant or white... 

Patients sometimes lie to their doctors. Here’s why they should stop 


By Heather Doyle 

Newsday 


U 


M: 


w y injury isn’t sex re¬ 
lated.” 

I don’t smoke that 
Lmuch.” 

“These are the only medications I take.” 

Whether it’s out of embarrassment, fear 
of being judged or simple ignorance, plenty 
of patients lie to their doctors. What a 
patient believes to be a simple fib, however, 
could be downright dangerous to their 
health. 

Here are a few statements Long Island 
doctors wish their patients would stop say¬ 
ing in their office. 


This is not a sex injury. 

“Patients often lie about medical condi¬ 
tions or diagnoses that arise during private 
or embarrassing situations, especially 
anything sexually related,” said Dr. Sanjey 
Gupta, vice chairman of emergency medi¬ 
cine at LI J Medical Center. 

“When patients lie, even if we confront 
them, it is difficult to provide them the 
proper care or to help ensure them a safe 
discharge,” he said. 

These situations can be worse when an 
ailment was caused by abuse, Gupta says. 
In these cases, the patient may not only 
be misdiagnosed and mistreated, but also 
return to a dangerous environment. 


I don't take any supplements. 

Vitamins and supplements, which aren’t 
regulated by the FDA, can skew test results 
and impact a doctor’s diagnosis, according 
to Dr. Sunil Sood, chairman of pediatrics 
and an infectious disease specialist at 
Southside Hospital. 


Many herbal supplements or over- 
the-counter medications “have active 
compounds that may interfere with the 
medications that we are attempting to pre¬ 
scribe,” said Gupta. 

Neither do my kids. 

While accounting for supplements is 
important for treating adults, the issue is 
particularly important when it comes to 
diagnoses for children. 

“Parents are unwittingly hiding some¬ 
thing from us” because they “think it’s nor¬ 
mal,” said Sood. “They don’t mention the 
vitamins, probiotics or supplements when 
they list the medications their children 
are taking.” In reality, “none of these are 
necessary to give to children,” he said. 

I don't smoke very often. 

Patients don’t just lie about smoking. 
They also underestimate how much they 
smoke, believing it’s not enough to cause 
their other health problems, according to 
Dr. Puneet Gandotra, director of clinical 
cardiology at Southside Hospital. 

“They may not feel that their heart 
disease or peripheral arterial disease is 
due to their habit,” Gandotra said, noting 
that smoking is one of the leading causes of 
heart-related incidents. 

“Patients may feel ashamed of their 
usage or do not want to discuss their habit,” 
he said. “It is imperative to know this infor¬ 
mation to diagnose and treat and prevent 
further events.” 

I don't have diabetes. 

“Diabetes is a risk for complications 
from a surgical wound, and it could dictate 
which way you manage the patient’s recov¬ 


ery,” said Dr. Adam Bitterman, orthopedic 
surgeon at the Northwell Health Orthope¬ 
dic Institute. 

This goes for any condition, whether 
it’s diabetes, cardiovascular disease or an 
ankle injury. 

“All should be openly and fully dis¬ 
closed,” he said. “No piece of medical his¬ 
tory is too trivial to mention.” 

I don't eat that much. 

“People tend to underestimate food 
consumption. We all do,” said Christine 
Santori, a registered dietician and program 
manager for the Center for Weight Man¬ 
agement at Syosset Hospital. 

Those who are trying to focus on their 
nutrition might disregard what they take in 
from smoothies, alcohol and other bever¬ 
ages, said Santori. 

“They think it isn’t important, but they 
may be missing those calories by just 
focusing on the food they eat.” 

Everything is fine 
in the bathroom. 

Dr. Peter S. Finamore, chief of urogy- 
necology at Southside Hospital, says that 
nless specifically asked, many women can 
feel embarrassed about leaks, having to 
wear pads or change their clothes several 
times a day. 

“They often also feel there is no safe 
treatment,” he said, particularly when it 
comes to the vaginal mesh, on which there 
is an abundance of false information. 

“Women frequently say to me, ‘I am not 
going to have that mesh surgery that is on 
TV all the time,’ ” said Finamore. “The 
truth is there are nonsurgical treatments 
as well as surgical treatment.” 


Is being a 
night owl 
bad for you? 

By Karen D’Souza 

The Mercury News 

I f you are a night owl, your 
natural circadian rhythm 
is primed to make you 
feel more alive when the 
sun goes down. Your eyes shine 
brighter, your mind feels more 
alert. The whole world seems to 
hum. 

The bad news is that not being 
an early bird may be bad for 
your health, from weight gain to 
premature death. As Time maga¬ 
zine notes, being a night owl has 
been linked to higher blood pres¬ 
sure. A 2013 study in the journal 
Chronobiology International 
reported that “evening types” 
were 30 percent more likely than 
“morning types” to have high 
blood pressure. 

Dr. Andrew Varga, professor 
of medicine, pulmonary, critical 
care and sleep medicine at Icahn 
School of Medicine and Mount 
Sinai Health System, says that 
lifestyle habits like unhealthy 
eating or lack of exercise may 
be part of the problem, Time 
reports. 

Staying up late means that you 
also might be getting up later. 
Unfortunately, that means you 
can’t go for an early-morning 
run or hit the gym before work. 
According to a 2014 research ab¬ 
stract in the journal Sleep, night 
owls have more trouble finding 
time to exercise and maintain¬ 
ing a regular exercise schedule. 
They tend to be more sedentary 
as a result. 

As if all of that weren’t bad 
enough, it seems that you don’t 
just miss the worm if you’re not 
an early bird. You might also 
tend to overeat and get fat. 

“When people go to bed late, 
they’re up living their lives 
— and one of the things they’re 
often doing is eating,” Varga told 
Time. “If your bedtime is 3 in the 
morning, you’re probably eating 
around 11 p.m. or midnight, 
and that’s been known to create 
problems with the way your body 
handles and metabolizes food.” 

Some health experts warn that 
eating after dark disrupts the 
body’s natural overnight fasting, 
which undercuts the ability to 
burn fat. Night owls also con¬ 
sume more calories per day than 
early birds, according to a 2011 
study in the journal Obesity. 

That might have something to do 
with the fact that willpower de¬ 
creases as a long day wears on. 

The scariest news of all is that 
night lovers face a higher risk 
of premature death. As Forbes 
notes, a large, observational 
study of roughly half a million 
participants from the UK Bio¬ 
bank Study found that evening 
types have a 10 percent higher 
risk of premature death than 
larks. So that whole early to bed, 
early to rise thing might be true 
after all. 
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Swaddling helps newborns, and babies up to three months old, feel safe and cozy. 


Swaddling secrets 


Why, when and how to make your 'baby burrito 7 


By Mari-Jane Williams 

The Washington Post 

S waddling is an art, really, 
and through two chil¬ 
dren, I never mastered 
it. Both of my babes were 
happy and content in the hos¬ 
pital, when they were wrapped 
like little burritos by those 
capable nurses in the postpar¬ 
tum unit. That all went downhill 
once we got home. I tried to re¬ 
create those magical bundles, 
but no matter what I did, within 
minutes their arms had busted 
out, and they were anything but 
calm. It was my first mom fail. 

When it is done right, swad¬ 
dling can help calm your baby 
and even make it easier to get 
him to sleep. It is a great skill to 
have in your parenting arsenal 
during those early and over¬ 
whelming days. To find out how 
to do it well (or at least better 
than I did), I asked a couple of 
doulas to share their secrets. 
Here is what they told me. 

The first three months of a 
baby’s life are often referred to 
as the “fourth trimester,” says 
Emily Smith, the co-founder of 
Doulas of Capitol Hill. As they 
transition from the confined 
space of the womb to the wide- 
open world, swaddling can help 
babies feel safe and cozy. “It 
creates a close, secure environ¬ 
ment and keeps their bodies 
pretty constricted,” Smith 
says. “That helps decrease the 
neurological stimulation while 
their bodies and brains are still 
immature.” 


Michelle Cohen, a birth and 
postpartum doula and yoga 
instructor with Savor It Studios, 
agrees. “When you swaddle, 
you’re creating a cozy cocoon,” 
she says. “When they’re in 
the womb, they’re kicking and 
pushing against resistance, and 
a confined space. Having too 
much space feels very discon¬ 
certing to them.” 

Any blanket will work, Smith 
says, from the standard hospi¬ 
tal-issued small flannel ones to a 
quilted piece your grandmother 
made. Many parents gravitate 
toward muslin blankets, such as 
those by Aden and Anais. At 47 
inches square, they are larger 
than the old flannel standbys, 
making it easier to get a good 
wrap, Cohen says, and they can 
also be used for tummy time, or 
as a nursing cover or sunshade 
on the stroller. 

Or you could use one of the 
pre-made swaddlers that are 
equipped with Velcro fasten¬ 
ers or zippers, to simplify the 
process. These are particularly 
useful, Smith says, for older ba¬ 
bies who are rolling over, or ac¬ 
tive “Houdini-like” babies who 
are busting out of the blanket 
wraps. Once a baby is around 3 
months old and moving around 
on his own, consider a sleep 
sack as he transitions from the 
full swaddle to freedom. It can 
still make him feel snug and 
safe, and he will not be able to 
get out of it and risk ending up 
with a blanket covering his face, 
she says. 


Swaddling, step by step 

Cohen shared her instructions on how to 
swaddle: 

1. Place the blanket on a flat surface, turning 
it so it is a diamond shape. Fold down the top 
corner to create an even, flat edge. 

2. Position the baby on the blanket with his 
shoulders lined up with the folded, even edge of 
the blanket. 

3. Draw one of your baby's arms down by his 
side gently, take the left side of the blanket and 
sweep it across the baby’s body pretty snugly, 
so there is very little slack, and tuck it under 
the baby’s body, completely, sliding the excess 
material under the baby. It should be smooth, 
not bulky. 

4. Then draw the bottom corner up, leaving 
a little space for the baby to kick his legs and 
wiggle a little at the bottom (Smith calls this 
“fro ggy legs,” which is the natural position 
babies are in during their first weeks, as they 
adjust to being out of the womb). The swaddle 
should be tighter at the shoulders than at the 
hip, and tighter at the hips than at the feet if 
you get it right. Tuck that bottom tip of blanket 
into the edge you created earlier, across the 
baby’s chest. 

5. Then take the right side of the blanket (which 
is laid out like a triangle after the first two folds 
are complete), tug it a little to remove any slack 
and wrap it around the baby. Depending on the 
size of the blanket and the baby, it might go 
around once or twice. If there is extra overhang, 
tuck it into the front. 

You will know you have done it right, Cohen 
says, if your baby settles down (though it might 
take a bit of swaying and a pacifier to help him 
along). Never leave your baby unattended while 
getting ready to swaddle, Smith says, even if 
you think he is too little to roll off the bed. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Under a Tuscan cloud 
on a family vacation 


U Tl IF om, the bucket! ” Lilly cried from the 

I % /I middle seat of our minivan. It was June 
I \ f I of 2010, and we were taking a summer 
w i^Ltrip to Tuscany from our base house in 
Germany. We were 15 minutes into the nine-hour drive. 

“Last night’s chicken noodle soup,” Lilly weakly ob¬ 
served after emptying the contents of her stomach into 
the trash pail. I carefully retrieved the sloshing container 
and held it over the floormat. “Pull over so I can dump 
this,” I told my husband, Francis. 

But on he went, mile after stinking mile. Unlike most 
men, Francis is a nervous driver. I politely suggested 
potential stopping areas, but all Francis could do was al¬ 
ternately jab at the gas and brake pedals, unable to make 
a decision as we whizzed down the Autobahn. 

Only eight and a half hours to go ... 

Come hell or high water (or soup, as it were), I wasn’t 
going to let a revolting start ruin our family trip. “Hey 
kids, let’s learn a little Italian!” I said, inserting the 
“Drive Time Italian” disc into the van’s CD player. At my 
behest, the kids reluctantly repeated the simple phrases. 
“Buon giorno, come sta?” 

“Molto bene, grazie.” 

Twenty minutes later, the kids and I were sound asleep. 
We awoke in the hills of Liguria in a dense fog. In an at¬ 
tempt to distract attention from the weather, I read aloud 
from “Budget Guide to Italy.” 

“Listen to this, kids — it says here that, in order to 
deter pickpockets, we should not wear attire that is ‘obvi¬ 
ously American (sweatshirts, college T-shirts, sneakers, 
hiking shorts, jean jackets).’ ” 

“But Mom, that’s all we have,” Anna observed, annoy¬ 
ingly astute. 

To perk everyone up, I sang some Italian songs. 
“‘Mambo Italiano, Mambo ...,’ Hmmm, how does that 
go?” 


‘“We open in Venice, we next play Verona, and onto...,’ 
What the heck is next?” 

“‘Prego! Scuzi! Grazie! Napoli!’ Wait, that’s not how it 


After butchering the words to every Italian-themed 
song I could remember, I settled on humming a depress¬ 
ing rendition of the theme from “The Godfather.” 

Finally, we exited the garbage-strewn Autostrade and 
headed for Camp Darby, where we reserved rooms at the 
Sea Pines Army Hotel. 

After pizzas in Pisa, we awoke the next morning to 
torrential rain. We toured Lucca’s charming walls from 
under dripping tarps. Tuscan pumpkin soup with ciabatta 
smothered in broiled pecorino nearly made up for the dis¬ 
comfort of my sopping shoes. 

In Florence, the kids stared at me staring at Michelan¬ 
gelo’s anatomically amazing David at the Accademia. In 
the museum gift shop, I decided that, although I wanted 
the 2-foot replica of the statue for my nightstand, the 
refrigerator magnet would require less dusting, and 
explanation. 

On day three, we drove to La Spezia to catch the train 
to the Cinque Terre. Despite relentless bad weather, 
arguments with Francis, our dumpy hotel and Italian 
indifference to trash — it would all be worth it to hike the 
groves, vineyards and alleyways of the cliffside towns. 

“The trail-a is-a closed-a, a-too-a much-a rain-a,” the 
local woman reported from behind the station’s informa¬ 
tion desk. I held back tears. The upchuck bucket, the ants 
in our hotel bathroom, the fog, the wet socks, my tense 
husband. I’d put up with it all for nothing. 

Sensing my disappointment, Francis discovered an 
alternate route to the villages by way of a steep mountain 
hike. We stuffed our backpacks with water bottles and 
local focaccia, and trekked upward into the olive groves, 
stopping often to take in the breathtaking Tuscan coun¬ 
tryside, the glittering sea and our sweet little family. 

Eight years later, I’ve learned that summer trips rarely 
turn out as expected. However, with a little perseverance 
and plenty of dry socks, even the darkest clouds can have 
a silver lining. 


Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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BY ANDREW CHAIKIN / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 



ACROSS 

1 New Hampshire’s is 21 
kilometers long 
6 Simultaneously 
13 Actress Rivera 

18 Layer of the earth 

19 Knight in a medieval 

romance 

20 Monopoly pieces 
22 21 

25 But nevertheless 

26 Chicken choice 

27 Practices 

crystal gazing 

28 LAX listing, 

for short 

29 Where the Bactrian 

camel 

31 Leave unsaid 

32 Scenery chewers 

33 Former Nebraska 

senator James 

34 21 

40 One might 

be cast in a Harry 
Potter film 

41 Famous writer who 

West Point at 21 

42 Alias of rapper Sean 

Combs 

43 Sadat and 

Arafat, e.g. 

47 Polling abbr. 

48 Certain dumbbell 

weight: Abbr. 

5121 


59 What a hungover 

person might 
have had 

60 Who said, “The 

opposite of 

love is not hate, it’s 

indifference” 

61 Line of 

work: Abbr. 

62 Crunchy sandwich, 

for short 

63 Pick, with “for” 

64 Prefix with cycle 

65 Replicas 
70 Doing evil 
74 21 

76 Moreno 

and Hayworth 
77B&B 

78 Old British firearms 

79 What “you know you 

make me wanna” 
do, in a classic R&B 
song 

82 Loos 

83 Direction 

toward sunset 
87 21 

96 “Out of Africa” author 

Dinesen 

97 21st-century currency 

98 Competitor 

of Allure 

99 _bean 

100 The Stones’ 
“Aftermath” and 
“Flowers” 

101 The U.S.S. Maine 
sank in its harbor 

103 “M*A*S*H” actor 

David Ogden_ 

105 Agent, informally 


106 21 

110 Action hero Steven 

111 Shape of every 

112 Component 
of natural gas 

113 Without 
smihng, say 

114 “Workers of 

the world, unite!” 
and others 

115 Hurdles for aspiring 
D.A.s 

DOWN 

1 Pens 

2 Erstwhile 

3 Raiders’ org. 

4 One covered with food 

stains, say 

5 Hellion 

6 Transport “to Sugar 

Hill way 
up in Harlem” 

7 Sad, in French 

or Spanish 

8 “_that somethin’?” 

9 Bit of a scolding 

10 End of an illness? 

11 Fu_ 

12 Memory trace 

13 Inferior in quality 

14 Harleys, e.g. 

15 Suffix with senor 

16 Sent an important 

message, once 

17 In sum 

18 Settlers of the 

Yucatan Peninsula 
21 Summer Olympics 
host after Atlanta 
23 Showcase 


24 Something 

regenerate 
30 So much fun 
33 Nonpoisonous, 
as mushrooms 

35 California town whose 

is Spanish for 
“the river” 

36 Put in (for) 

37 Sets of points 

on graphs 

38 Davis of old 

Hollywood 

39 He lost to 

Dwight twice 

44 Time span 

with a tilde 

45 Little girl, in Italy 

46 Parts of 

“at” symbols 

48 Big hits 

49 It starts with E, in 

two different ways 

50 State whose capital is 

21-Down: Abbr. 

51 Clowns 

52 Twist open 

53 Brand of wafers 

54 Dossier contents 

55 Lots 

56 You, in Yucatan 

57 Italian city 

where St. Valentine 

58 Movers 

and shakers 

66 White’s co-author of 

“The 

Elements of Style” 

67 Query from Judas 


68 Witty zinger 

69 Guardian 

Angel Curtis_ 

70 Capital of Belarus 

71 Unfriend? 

72 Otherwise 

73 Start for every Perry 

Mason 

title, with “The” 

75 Old civil 
rights org. 


79 Guzzles 

80 Unlike dial-up 

internet service, 
informally 

81 How one 

might wish 

84 Ogle 

85 Bars 

86 Tick away 

88 Almost 

89 Sirs, to Brits 


90 Smarts 

91 Bygone Cambodian 

leader with a 
palindromic name 

92 George, Jane or Judy, 

on old TV 

93 Contents of a saucer, 

maybe 

94 “21 Grams” 

actress Du Vail 

95 Niblet 


101 Get better 

102 Scandium’s 
is 21: Abbr. 

103 Sonic the Hedgehog 
creator 

104 Retired fliers, 
for short 

107 _Fridays 

108 Witch 

109 “Huh?” 


GUNST0N STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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FACES 



a robot samurai’ 

Martial arts star brings his skills to TV’s ‘Westworld’ 


By Lorraine Ali 

Los Angeles Times 

T he robot cowboys and saloon girls of 
“Westworld” met their match when 
the HBO show, now in its second sea¬ 
son, revealed the parallel universe 
of Shogun World. But ninjas and geishas pro¬ 
grammed with narrative loops similar to their 
gun-slinging counterparts wasn’t the only 
highlight of the Japanese theme park. 

One of the leaders in the “host” rebellion 
against the park’s pleasure-seeking guests is 
Musashi, a fierce master samurai who can fell 
an entire army, and he gets plenty of opportu¬ 
nities to swing his sword. Musashi is played 
by master swordsman Hiroyuki “Hiro” Sana- 
da, and the role continues the 57-year-old 
actor’s run as a crossover star and martial 
arts hero over a career that’s stretched from 
childhood roles of the 1960s to his American 
breakthrough in “The Last Samurai” to being 
featured in a forthcoming chapter of Marvel’s 
“Avengers” franchise. 

You’ve been acting since you were in 
grade school and have easily starred in 
more than 100 productions across film, TV 
and the stage. In all that time, have you ever 
played the role of a robot? 

I have played an immortal being before, but 
not a robot. Now I’m a robot samurai. 

Were you a “Westworld” fan before land¬ 
ing the role of Musashi? 

Oh, yes. I watched all of Season 1, and in real 
time when it aired. So when I saw they were 
working with the samurai warriors at the end 
of last season, I saw possibility. A samurai and 
a Shogun World?! I was so curious. So I just 
kind of crossed my fingers. When I received 
the offer for this role, I was so excited. They 
have great ideas, crew, cast, talent, and they 
use all the (latest) technology. Everything is 
so high-grade. 

How would you describe your character? 

His name, Musashi, is also the name of a 
real, legendary Japanese sword master, and 
he has a great skill for fighting. He always 
tries to fix the story by his sword. He’s a host 
(robot) who fights to save himself and oth¬ 
ers. And regular “Westworld” characters are 
crossing over into Shogun World, so we have 
an interesting relationship that connects us. 

It’s probably safe to assume you’ve filmed 
more martial arts fight scenes than anyone 
who was on the “Westworld” set. 

I don’t know. (Laughs.) But I’ve done so 
many samurai movies and the fighting scenes 


before, so they respected me as a sword master 
on set. I suggested some things and had some 
ideas for the fighting scenes and worked with 
the choreographer and coordinator to make it 
the authentic samurai way. We’ve worked to 
create the best balance between authenticity 
and entertainment. 

And do you still do all your own fight 
scenes? 

I like creating scenes with stunt guys and 
a choreographer, but I did all the fighting by 
myself. No stunt double at all. Sometimes all¬ 
day fighting, including my birthday. From the 
beginning to the end, all day, fighting, fight¬ 
ing, fighting. 

What inspired you to start acting at such 
a young age? 

I watched a lot of American and European 
movies. The great leading actors doing their 
own stunts. I wanted to act and do everything 
by myself — that was my thought. I started 
martial arts training when I was 13, also tra¬ 
ditional dance and singing. And I was already 
thinking about working in the world market. 

What was your breakthrough in terms of 
crossing over to an international audience? 

When I got the chance to work with the 
Royal Shakespeare Company (in 1999). It was 
my first experience speaking English in front 
of an audience. I was playing the fool in “King 
Lear” with Nigel Hawthorne. It was like mix¬ 
ing cultures and making something new no 
one had ever seen. I wanted that kind of inter¬ 
national project to be my life’s work. 

And it opened up doors for you? 

It did. Right after that, I got the audition for 
“The Last Samurai.” It was my first Ameri¬ 
can Hollywood movie. I thought “OK, there’s 
no more wall between East and West.” 

I’ve since worked to make a bridge for the 
next generation. That’s been one of my mis¬ 
sions. When I moved to L.A. in 2005, I con¬ 
tinued getting roles involving the Japanese 
culture. It’s been good because I get a chance 
to discuss (the authenticity of) the costumes, 
set and props, and the Japanese cultural ref¬ 
erences. And I try to spot the (mistakes). That 
was my old experience in the U.S., but this 
time luckily the HBO crew researched a lot 
before I joined “Westworld.” 

Is American film and TV doing a better 
job in its representation of Japanese culture 
or characters now? 

I think the door is more open than it was 10 
years ago. It’s easier than it was before when I 
came here. But it’s still very hard for Japanese 
film (actors) to jump into the world market. 


Hiroyuki Sanada plays a robot samurai on the TV series “Westworld.” 


HBO 


Rapper Kendrick Lamar accepts Pulitzer Prize for album ‘DAMN.’ 


From wire reports 

Kendrick Lamar has another 
trophy to add to his collection. 

The 30-year-old rapper accept¬ 
ed his Pulitzer Prize on Wednes¬ 
day for his 2017 album “DAMN.” 
at Columbia University. 

“It’s an honor,” Lamar said 
while accepting his award. “Been 
writing my whole life, so to get this 
type of recognition is beautiful.” 

With the recognition, which 
also comes with a $15,000 cash 
prize, Lamar became the first 
nonclassical or jazz musician to 
win a Pulitzer for music. 

The award committee called 
“DAMN.,” which was released 
last April and won a Grammy for 


best rap album in January, “vir- 
tuosic song collection unified by 
its vernacular authenticity and 
rhythmic dynamism that offers 
affecting vignettes capturing the 
complexity of modern African- 
American life.” 

Lamar hasn’t spoken much 
about his award, but a backdrop 
on stage during his current tour 
declares him “Pulitzer Kenny” in 
stark black handwriting font on a 
white background. 

Drake says photo 
used out of context 

Drake claims rival rapper 
Pusha T used a blackface photo of 


him out of context. 

Pusha T released “The Story 
of Adidon” on Tuesday, and 
the artwork featured Drake in 
blackface. 

Drake posted on his Instagram 
stories Wednesday night that the 
image was not from a clothing 
brand shoot or his music career. 

Drake says the picture was 
from 2007, when he was an actor 
working on a project that was 
about young black actors strug¬ 
gling to get roles. He says the 
photo represented how blacks 
were once “wrongfully portrayed 
in entertainment.” 

The rap stars renewed their 
feud last week with the release 


of Pusha T’s new album. In his 
song “Infrared,” Pusha T accuses 
Drake of using a ghostwriter. 

Other news 

■ Tom Cruise is back on the 
flight line for a sequel to the 1986 
film “Top Gun.” On Thursday, the 
actor tweeted a photo of himself 
as Navy pilot Pete “Maverick” 
Mitchell in a flight suit, looking at 
a fighter jet. The photo includes 
the phrase “feel the need.” In the 
original movie, Cruise’s charac¬ 
ter talks about how he feels the 
need for speed. Cruise writes 
#Day 1 of production of “Top 
Gun: Maverick.” 


■ A judge in New York ruled 
Wednesday against the makers 
of “Sesame Street” in a dispute 
with the distributor of the upcom¬ 
ing movie “The Happytime Mur¬ 
ders.” U.S. District Judge Vernon 
Broderick ruled that distributor 
STX Productions can continue to 
use the tagline “No sesame. All 
street” in promoting the R-rated 
film, which features Muppet-like 
puppets in a comedic crime story. 
Sesame Workshop sued last week, 
seeking to end the inclusion of 
the tagline in promotional mate¬ 
rials. The company argued that 
the public would be confused and 
think the movie was supported by 
“Sesame Street.” 
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OPINION _ 

Booting ‘Roseanne’ doesn’t make a dent 


By Tara Lachapelle 

Bloomberg News 

W alt Disney Co. has enough 
headaches. So to shut down one 
of its hit shows when networks 
are struggling to attract view¬ 
ers isn’t easy, but as CEO Bob Iger said, 
“There was only one thing to do here.” 

Disney’s ABC division canceled “Rose¬ 
anne” on Tuesday after the star of the 1990s 
revival, Roseanne Barr, tweeted racist re¬ 
marks earlier in the day about Valerie Jar- 
rett, a former adviser to President Barack 
Obama. The President Donald Trump sup¬ 
porter has come under criticism before for 
helping to spread conspiracy theories on¬ 
line, including one on Tuesday — yes, Barr 
did lots of tweeting Tuesday — that Chel¬ 
sea Clinton is married to a nephew of the 
billionaire liberal political donor George 
Soros. (She apologized to Clinton for the 
misinformation via a tweet, but capped 
it off with another falsehood about Soros 
that’s used by the far right.) 

For ABC, the racist and viral nature of 
Barr’s tweet about Jarrett was the final 
straw, as Barr’s own cast members also 
rebuked her words. Disney and ABC’s 
response was swift, and it came on a day 
when another giant of corporate America 
did what it saw as its part to take a stand 
against racism. Starbucks Corp. closed 
about 8,000 company-owned stores for 
several hours to hold anti-bias training for 
employees following the backlash from the 
April incident in which a manager at one of 
its eateries in Philadelphia had two black 
men removed and arrested while they 


were waiting for a friend. 

The actions by Disney and Starbucks are 
costly for their businesses and go much 
farther than a carefully worded press re¬ 
lease. As a media giant whose content helps 
form our opinions about the world, and as 
an omnipresent coffee chain that marks 
a morning pit stop for so many, it’s good 
that they’re willing to take on the mantle 
of leadership in this area at a time when it 
seems so lacking. 

Still, while canceling “Roseanne” was a 
necessary response, it isn’t a solution. The 
pro-Trump bases will view the move by 
Disney and ABC as censorship, which will 
only serve to further rile them up against 
what they see as the elite liberal media. It 
also doesn’t take back the misinformation 
that Barr, a celebrity with millions of fans, 
helped circulate. It’s already out there. 

This isn’t the first time Disney finds itself 
in politically volatile territory. It owns the 
studio behind “Black Panther,” this year’s 
No. 1 film, which features a black super¬ 
hero and which drew attacks from the far 
right. The company also owns ESPN, a fre¬ 
quent target of the far right and among the 
networks that felt the pain of weaker NFL 
ratings as some players kneeled during the 
national anthem to protest police brutality 
and racism. 

Disney had a rough May for other rea¬ 
sons — and I’m not just talking about 
“Solo.” A deal with 21st Century Fox Inc. 
that Disney thought was ironclad is being 
threatened by Comcast Corp., which says 
it plans to counterbid for the more than $50 
billion of TV and film assets (excluding the 
news business) that Fox was planning to 


sell to Disney. At the root of this transac¬ 
tion is the wave of cord-cutting and TV rat¬ 
ings pressure that network owners such as 
Disney are grappling with. After all, just 
last week Netflix Inc. unseated Disney and 
Comcast as the most valuable media com¬ 
pany in the world. 

A key facet of the Disney-Fox transac¬ 
tion was that it only involved swapping 
stock and wouldn’t technically require the 
company to borrow any additional money, 
preserving its balance sheet for future ex¬ 
pansion needs. But now Disney is report¬ 
edly considering adding cash to its offer to 
stave off Comcast and win over Fox’s share¬ 
holders. Disney can afford to do so; it’s just 
less than ideal. Then there’s the irony that 
we’re talking about negotiations with Ru¬ 
pert Murdoch’s Fox, home to the outlet that 
serves to frequently fire up Trump’s base 
against other mainstream media. 

I don’t want to sound cynical or disregard 
Disney’s commendable decision to split 
with a TV star despite what it means for 
its bottom line. But the problem is so much 
bigger than Roseanne Barr and a Philly 
Starbucks worker. Racism and conspiracy 
theories have been made socially accept¬ 
able, and social media makes it harder to 
separate truth from lies, especially when 
some of the misinformation and hate¬ 
ful rhetoric is coming from or seemingly 
being condoned by the highest form of of¬ 
fice. In this toxic environment, corporate 
leadership can only go so far. 

Tara Lachapelle is a Bloomberg Opinion columnist 
covering deals, Berkshire Hathaway Inc., media 
and telecommunications. She previously wrote an 
M&A column for Bloomberg News. 


Sci-fi can help us prepare for 21st- 


By ML Cavanaugh 
Special to the Los Angeles Times 

T he novelist Margaret Atwood re¬ 
cently caused a stir when, during 
an interview with Variety, she 
said that the 9/11 hijackers “got 
the idea” to fly planes into buildings from 
watching “Star Wars.” 

Atwood, the author of “The Handmaid’s 
Tale” and other dystopian classics, did not 
have the facts right. The 19 hijackers were 
not inspired by “Star Wars.” Al-Qaida 
wasn’t re-enacting the destruction of the 
Death Star. 

But the premise of Atwood’s comment 
was not at all far-fetched. Literature and 
film have long sought to capture the reali¬ 
ties of war, and, in turn, they have influ¬ 
enced thinking about war. There is a direct 
relationship between real war and “reel” 
war. 

This is nothing new, of course. Art has 
been influencing war, and vice versa, since 
the beginnings of recorded human con¬ 
flict. “The Iliad” is an ancient and largely 
made-up tale of war, yet Alexander the 
Great reportedly slept with a copy of the 
book under his pillow. 

John Steinbeck never saw battle, but his 
1942 novel “The Moon Is Down,” about 
the military occupation of a small town, 
became enormously influential in Europe 
during World War II, serving as a narra¬ 
tive guide for resisters to the Nazi occu¬ 
pation. It was so helpful to the resistance 
movement in Norway that Steinbeck was 
awarded the country’s King Haakon VII 
Freedom Cross for wartime achievement 
in 1945. 

Contemporary warriors still learn 
from fiction. The retired Gens. Stanley 
McChrystal and David Petraeus have both 
said that they were profoundly influenced 


by “The Centurions,” a 1960 novel about 
French paratroopers in Indochina and Al¬ 
geria. The former NATO supreme allied 
commander and retired four-star Navy 
Adm. James Stavridis has cited the col¬ 
lected works of Hemingway as inspiration 
for his military career. 

The 9/11 Commission Report noted that 
intelligence officials were aware that com¬ 
mercial airplanes could be weaponized. 
They had learned that not from national 
intelligence sources, but from a novel: 
Tom Clancy’s “Debt of Honor,” published 
in 1994, in which an airliner is flown into 
the U.S. Capitol building, nearly wiping out 
America’s political leadership. 

The U.S. government typically classi¬ 
fies this sort of information — i.e., infor¬ 
mation with intelligence value that comes 
from a book, a film or some other creative 
endeavor — as open-source intelligence 
(“OSINT”), meaning that it was gleaned 
from publicly available material. 

The government has even made ad-hoc 
efforts to mine fiction for intelligence pur¬ 
poses. After 9/11, the Pentagon asked two 
dozen Hollywood writers and directors to 
speculate about unanticipated attacks that 
could follow. 

More recently, the Army chief of staff, 
Gen. Mark A. Milley, speaking at the Pritz- 
ker Military Museum and Library in Chi¬ 
cago in 2016, acknowledged that science 
fiction is “something we pay close atten¬ 
tion to,” a tool to help the military suss out 
the requirements of potential conflicts. 

The nature of warfare has never been 
more fast-changing than it is today. And as 
Michael Morell, a former deputy and act¬ 
ing director of the CIA, recently told the 
Atlantic, the U.S. has never faced as many 
threats as it does now. It may very well 
take Hollywood-grade creativity to antici¬ 
pate and counter them. 


century warfare 

For this reason, the U.S. should do more 
to leverage the longstanding relationship 
between fiction and war. Instead of incon¬ 
sistent efforts and one-offs, our national 
security agencies should expand this sort 
of speculative research into more formal, 
ongoing programs. 

The U.S. Army recently announced a 
major initiative, Futures Command, to 
help it adapt to coming combat by har¬ 
nessing the expertise of business leaders, 
technologists and academics. (Three cities 
in California — Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco — are on the short list 
of locations being considered for the Fu¬ 
tures Command headquarters.) The Army 
should make room in this new initiative 
for strategic imagineers, including screen¬ 
writers and novelists. 

Within Futures Command and across 
other agencies, creative experts could 
serve as a vital source of fiction intelli¬ 
gence — or “FICINT,” a term coined by 
the national security analyst August Cole 
— helping to foresee the next major attack 
on America, shaping preventive strategies 
and even deploying when necessary. 

Margaret Atwood may have drawn ridi¬ 
cule for suggesting that the 9/11 hijackers 
were inspired by “Star Wars,” but her prop¬ 
osition was far from implausible. What’s 
more, Atwood was entirely correct when 
she made the follow-up comment that sci¬ 
ence-fiction writers are uniquely talented 
at “anticipating future events.” 

The U.S. military would be wise to for¬ 
mally harness that talent. As the 9/11 com¬ 
mission’s report memorably concluded, 
the “most important failure” leading to the 
Sept. 11 attacks was “one of imagination.” 
Unlike with “Star Wars,” we cannot allow 
a sequel. 

Maj. ML Cavanaugh is an Army officer and a fel¬ 
low with the Modern War Institute at West Point. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Greitens blind to his behavior 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 

On his way out of office, Missouri Gov. 
Eric Greitens broke down and cried. 

There is nothing wrong with showing 
emotion at such a moment, and some tears 
of remorse or contrition would have been 
perfectly appropriate, and even welcome. 

But true to form, Greitens did not apolo¬ 
gize for having put his family or his fellow 
Republicans or his state through months of 
agony over allegations of sexual miscon¬ 
duct, campaign finance violations, elec¬ 
tronic theft and more. 

And even in his brief statement an¬ 
nouncing his decision to step down, as of 
Friday, our soon-to-be ex-governor’s lack 
of self-awareness and belief in his own vic- 
timhood remained impressive. 

Once again, the Navy SEAL who was 
going to ride in and clean up Jefferson City 
only seemed sorry for himself. It was at 
the injustice of his treatment at the hands 
of mysterious “forces” seeking to “cause 
maximum damage to family and friends” 
that he wept. 

Don’t be so modest, governor; it is you, 
and only you, who have done this damage, 
just as it is the rest of us who will be trying 
to restore Missouri’s reputation long after 
most of the country has forgotten how to 
pronounce your name. 

Of course, we are grateful that Missouri’s 
term of torture is over at last. 

There is no mystery at all about why, 
after repeatedly vowing to remain in of¬ 
fice, Greitens is instead leaving to spend 
more time on his criminal defense. 

He’s giving up because, in nonlegal 
terms, the jig was up. 

Hours earlier, Cole County Circuit Judge 
Jon Beetem ruled that A New Missouri, 
a secretive group supporting Greitens, 
which may have coordinated with his cam¬ 
paign, would have to turn over documents 
and correspondence to the Missouri House 
committee investigating him and consider¬ 
ing impeachment. 

He was going to have to comply with sub¬ 
poenas by Friday and wasn’t going to be 
able to continue putting off the committee, 
before whom he never testified. 

Impeachment seemed almost inevitable. 

He’s also giving up because he’s ap¬ 
parently cut a deal with St. Louis Circuit 
Attorney Kim Gardner, who announced 
that her office has reached a resolution on 
the felony electronic theft charge against 
Greitens. His legal problems haven’t 
disappeared, though. Jackson County 
Prosecutor Jean Peters Baker said she’ll 
continue to investigate Greitens on poten¬ 
tial sexual misconduct charges. 

At least for now, the governor continues 
to insist that “I have not broken any laws.” 

“I came to office to fight for the people 
of Missouri,” he said, and “to fight for the 
forgotten.” But from the first, he seemed to 
have forgotten all of his campaign prom¬ 
ises about ethics reform. 

Only now has he remembered the suffer¬ 
ing of “the many, many people that I love,” 
and the strain that these scandals have put 
on his family. 

Pot memo works on 2 levels 

Albany (Ore.) Democrat-Herald 

Billy Williams, the U.S. attorney for Ore¬ 
gon, recently announced his office’s guide¬ 
lines for cannabis enforcement in the state, 
and you have to give the prosecutor credit 
for consistency. 

In a memo, Williams said his office 
would target the illicit marijuana market 



Don Ryan/AP 


U.S. Attorney for the District of Oregon Billy Williams, right, talks with Oregon Gov. 
Kate Brown before the start of a marijuana summit in Portland in February. 


(with an eye toward pot overproduction 
and interstate trafficking), work to protect 
minors, and “prioritize enforcement of fed¬ 
eral marijuana violations that involve or 
pose a substantial risk of violence.” 

Williams issued the memo after U.S. At¬ 
torney General Jeff Sessions decided to jet¬ 
tison an Obama-era policy (laid out in the 
so-called Cole memorandum) that largely 
tolerated marijuana in states, like Oregon, 
where the drug is legal. 

Nothing in Williams’ memo should have 
come as a surprise to anyone who’s been 
following his reaction to Oregon’s continu¬ 
ing experiment with legal pot. And the 
memo strikes us as a canny attempt to find 
a response that balances the concerns of 
Sessions with Williams’ legitimate worries, 
all the while trying to leave adequate space 
for the state’s nascent marijuana industry. 

The essential conflict here is this: De¬ 
spite the decisions by Oregon voters to 
legalize marijuana for both medical and 
recreational use, it remains illegal at the 
federal level. The feds even continue to (lu¬ 
dicrously) classify marijuana as a Schedule 
I drug, the category reserved for substanc¬ 
es with the highest potential for abuse and 
with no proven medical benefit. 

As Williams, his predecessors in Oregon 
and his colleagues across the United States 
dealt with efforts to legalize pot, the Cole 
memo gave them some guidance. 

The election of Donald Trump added un¬ 
certainty, since it wasn’t clear what Trump 
thought about the issue — but the appoint¬ 
ment of Sessions, a longtime foe of legal¬ 
ization, seemed to tip the president’s hand. 
Sure enough, earlier this year, Sessions 
revoked the Cole memorandum. Williams’ 
memo came as a response to Sessions’ 
decision. 

The Williams memo carried two overall 
messages. First, he said, his office has seri¬ 
ous concerns over how marijuana legaliza¬ 
tion is playing out in Oregon. 

But it also had this message: In general, 
legitimate marijuana businesses do not 
need to live in constant fear that federal 
agents will be knocking at the doors, al¬ 
though he declined to give the pot indus¬ 
try the assurance that Gov. Kate Brown 
sought, that he never would go after a legit¬ 
imate marijuana business. “I will not make 
broad proclamations of blanket immunity 
from prosecution to those who violate fed¬ 
eral law,” he wrote. 

Still, it was enough to calm some of the 
fears of the state’s marijuana businesses. 
“I am not going to advise clients to shutter 
their businesses, and I frankly don’t think 
this will change anyone’s view on invest¬ 
ment,” Dave Kopilak, a Portland lawyer 
who advises cannabis businesses, told The 
Oregonian. “I don’t think this will have a 
chilling effect on the investment side of 
things.... It could have been worse. It could 


have been better, but this is definitely down 
the middle of the road and a continuation 
of what we have done for years.” 

With that said, though, it’s clear that 
marijuana overproduction continues to be 
a sore spot with Williams. “This will be a 
top priority until overproduction that feeds 
exportation of marijuana across Oregon’s 
borders stops,” he wrote. 

The Williams memo won’t be the last 
word on this topic, of course. Legalization 
efforts may finally bear fruit in Congress. 
Or the next U.S. attorney for Oregon could 
take a harder line. But taken on its own, 
the memo is a nice piece of work. It doesn’t 
send a deep chill across the state’s growing 
marijuana industry, but it doesn’t shy away 
from the serious issues that have emerged 
in the wake of legalization. 

Towns affected by immigration 

Newsday 

President Donald Trump’s apocalyptic 
descriptions of gang violence on Long Is¬ 
land overshadowed the pressing point that 
emerged last month during his roundtable 
discussion. 

While MS-13 members have commit¬ 
ted heinous crimes, they have not “trans¬ 
formed once-peaceful neighborhoods into 
killing fields,” as Trump said. Nor is it 
worth the time to argue whom Trump did 
or did not mean to call “animals.” The poli¬ 
tics of immigration legislation in Congress 
that focused Trump’s renewed attention to 
MS-13 when the gang has not killed a vic¬ 
tim on Long Island in a year is also getting 
too much attention. 

Trump spoke repeatedly in Bethpage 
about Democrats standing in the way of 
the tough immigration measures he and 
the Republican Party are fighting for in 
Congress, but the reality is that both par¬ 
ties are in chaos over the issue. Factions 
in each caucus squabble and it remains as 
unlikely as ever that they will find compre¬ 
hensive immigration reform that provides 
both border security and assurances that 
people brought here illegally as young chil¬ 
dren, the “Dreamers,” can stay. 

But the crucial issue for Long Island is 
the one that law enforcement leaders and 
the parents of murdered teens brought into 
focus when they addressed Trump. The at¬ 
tention needs to be on the communities that 
are burdened by a wave of young people 
from Central America. They need more 
resources and assistance to keep their 
communities safe and schools functional. 

Nassau Police Commissioner Patrick 
Ryder spoke of the children killed by MS- 
13 members in his county. Suffolk Police 
Commissioner Geraldine Hart told Trump 
that 4,965 unaccompanied children have 
been sent to her county since 2014, the 
most of any county in the nation. Schools 
in communities like Brentwood and Cen¬ 


tral Islip, where these minors are so often 
sent to live with sponsors, have been over¬ 
whelmed by the demand to educate chil¬ 
dren who, beyond speaking and reading no 
English, often have had little education at 
all. Social service providers are incapable 
of handling the burden of so much need. 
Often, the sponsors these children are 
placed with are not suitable guardians. And 
there are no resources to provide oversight 
of these homes or educate these kids, even 
though federal law demands such services 
be provided. 

A lot of attention has been focused on the 
plight of these unaccompanied minors who 
have fled here from nations wracked by 
poverty and violence. Their situations are 
heartbreaking. 

But when the parents of Kayla Cuevas, 
16, and Nisa Mickens, 15, two girls mur¬ 
dered by MS-13 in Brentwood in 2016, 
addressed Trump at the roundtable dis¬ 
cussion, they reminded us that the Ameri¬ 
can parents and children already living in 
these communities have rights we must 
not only respect, but also prioritize. 

What is kneelers’ next step? 

Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram 

The original message Colin Kaepernick 
was trying to send in September 2016, 
when he first knelt during the national an¬ 
them, has gotten lost. 

So, maybe those who support the former 
49ers quarterback and his protest against 
police brutality and racial inequality 
should consider how to get that message 
back on track. Try a new tactic with a real 
call-to-action. 

What began as a player’s silent dissent 
has morphed into a loud debate, pitting the 
NFL and team owners against players and 
their supporters. Even President Donald 
Trump, who likes a good “kerfuffle,” has 
weighed in, making it about patriotism, 
saying to players who take a knee, “Maybe 
you shouldn’t be in the country.” 

The new NFL owners’ rule has only es¬ 
calated the divide by threatening to penal¬ 
ize players and teams if they don’t stand 
during the national anthem, or stay in the 
locker room while it’s playing. 

Yes, this is about free speech, and our 
country’s time-honored right to protest. 
That, too, is patriotism. 

But it’s also about who’s in charge — the 
Dallas Cowboys’ Jerry Jones and fellow 
team owners who employ the players and 
don’t want political protests to disrupt 
profits. Or the players — employees — who 
want to use their celebrity and what they 
believe to be their First Amendment rights 
to speak out about injustice. 

We hate censorship. But the question of 
who is legally right about the new rule is 
murky. 

The Players Association has said it will 
study the new policy to determine whether 
it violates its collective bargaining agree¬ 
ment with the NFL. 

In the midst of the legal quandary, play¬ 
ers who want to combat racial injustice by 
kneeling on the field are losing the PR bat¬ 
tle. Members of the media may be in their 
corner, but their employers and a lot of fans 
no longer hear their message, if they ever 
did. Veterans in particular believe kneel¬ 
ing during the national anthem shows un¬ 
forgivable disrespect. 

Protesters will get more traction for their 
movement if it becomes one. If it expands 
to include the public and other high-profile 
supporters. And if it has a tangible goal 
like changing a specific law or law enforce¬ 
ment practice. Where exactly do the NFL 
protesters want to go with this? Think the 
#MeToo movement and its effort to iden¬ 
tify and punish harassers. Or the Parkland 
students who’ve ignited a call across the 
country for greater gun control. 

It’s time for this protest to evolve if it’s 
going to be effective. Tell us what you want. 
Take it beyond the field; get the fans in the 
stands and our communities involved; get 
policymakers’ attention. If this is about 
ending racial injustice, make it a move¬ 
ment, or watch it fizzle. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Chatter 

4 Morning moisture 
7 Cable company 
device 

12 “Hail, Caesar!” 

13 Lennon’s love 

14 Select group 

15 “Now, where 
— I?” 

16 “Rebel Without 
a Cause” actor 

18 Petty peeve 

19 Alpha’s opposite 

20 No neatnik 

22 Chang’s brother 

23 Chasm 

27 Right angle 
29 Northerner 
31 Welsh pooch 

34 “SNL” producer 
Michaels 

35 Thick woolen 
fabrics 

37 Einstein’s 
birthplace 

38 Membership 

39 Male turkey 
41 Jittery 

45 Flings 
47 Mine material 
481930s Hall of 
Fame pitcher 

52 PBS funder 

53 Lieu 

54 French assent 

55 Scull tool 

56 Jousting weapon 


57 NASCAR 
sponsor 
58ACLU issues 

DOWN 

1 Shows ennui 

2 Use 

3 Green sauce 

4 Karate school 

5 Nail polish 

6 U.S. voters 
since 1920 

7 Arizona city 

8 Ancient 

9 Conk out 

10 Greek vowel 

11 Gents 

17 Like custard 
21 Sire 

23 Garden statuette 

24 Kiev’s land 


25 Cariou of 
Broadway 

26 Service 
charge 

28 Cover 
30100 percent 

31 Dol. fractions 

32 Have debts 

33 Actor Stephen 

36 Poker variety 

37 German vowel 
topper 

40 Two-tone cookies 

42 Blood giver 

43 “Terrific!” 

44 Decade parts 
45Jekyll’s bad side 
46 Use scissors 

48 ISP alternative 

49 “Give — whirl!” 

50 Buddhist sect 


(Abbr.) 51 Actor Efron 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



6-1 CRYPTOQUIP 

HTAM XUN HGMP PU VGSA 
DUPPAWX VGWSAY HBPT 
RUCUW DGPRTAO, B VBFTP 
ONFFAOP NOBMF VUPPCBMF 


R C G X . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: ORNAMENTAL RUFFLES 
PURCHASED FROM A BARGAIN CLOTHING BIN FOR 
HARDLY ANY MONEY: CHEAP FRILLS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: V equals M 
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1 DO MOT 
HEED K SiREH 
TO TEEL ME 
, MY SKtURDNY 
\ 15 MREADY 

HMT GONE. 









I Relieve, tkat our 
rfomtineJ military expertise 
douU put tkat Sailor 
rigkfc out of tuSineSS. 


BlZAKKOCOlA 

N^Lookdowi/ ZiZarroComidfi 

©7oa giM^STUCTQg Ptet MKing Featup 


GENERAL TSO MEETS 
COLONEL SANDERS 


Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

50 Hearty brew 

23 Lobbyists’ org. 

1 Binge 

51 Emmy-winner 

24 Ref 

4 Urban haze 

Alan 

25 Soccer’s Hamm 

8 Shortens a 

52 Golf props 

26 Pair with an air 

skirt, say 

53 Favorite 

27 Honey holder 

12 Mil. address 


28 Likely 

13 Mata — 

DOWN 

29 Pint-sized 

14 Redact 

1 Blue birds 

31 Jack Webb 

15 Thither 

2 Per person 

series 

16 Scrambled wd. 

3 Vanished 

32 Forum wear 

17 Actress Turner 

4 Sunglasses 

34 London’s Big — 

18 Cap on 

5 Craze 

35 Aesop’s stories 

disbursements 

6 Port of Algeria 

361492 ship 

21 Pro vote 

7 Laughed 

37 Illegal payment 

22 Remiss 

8 Spiral 

38 Fizzy drink 

23 Gasoline 

9 Wax-coated 

39 Skater’s leap 

dispensers 

cheese 

40 Peddle 

26 Society newbie 

10 Maxi’s opposite 

41 Like ganders 

27 Mandible 

11 Doc’s “Now!” 

42 Tide variety 

30 During 

19 Times Sq. force 

43 Hardy cabbage 

31 Flop 

20 Science room 

44 Fat 


32 Carton sealer 

33 Tax pro 

34 Street address? 

35 Strong suit 

36 Green shade 

37 Purse 

38 2013 Emma 
Thompson film 

45 Yoked team 

46 Hammer’s target 

47 Perfume 
label word 

48 Fender bender 

49 North Sea feeder 


6-2 CRYPTOQUIP 

VYHSEAJT PTVQGHMSHNZ 

NL SRT VSGTSQRTGV YVTP 

AF LHGVS GTVMNZPTGV: 

TCTGITZQF CTPHQEJ VYGLEQTV. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHEN YOU WANT TO 
MAKE POTTERY MARKED WITH COLOR PATCHES, 
I MIGHT SUGGEST USING MOTTLING CLAY 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: P equals D 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com for more information. 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARS^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


Classifiedsl 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


I People saying Free Dog 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Apartment Unfurn 


ground floor. Come with i 

Utility run around 280Euro : 
month Ready 1 July, 


Call: 06155-8316838 


Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst. 



STARS AND STRIPES 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARStQfSTRI PES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


OH. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 

Reloeatio n Guide> 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 
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PSC-ing to 
DC or 
Northern 
VIRGINIA? 

Havings Program 
ithfully Serving US 

/iS REALTOR® 

Ask About Our 15% i 
Giving Back to Those Fa 

Alan Dai 

MiralM"«1! 1111 f»wi UMilil M M if j M 


PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 



CELL: 571-229-6821 

^ EMAIL: alan@amandadavidson.com * 

www.alandavisrealtor.com B 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 



Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

i@iLukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 

Jason Spears 

Academy Mortgage 

Jason.Spears@Academy.cc 

480 - 209-6451 

#7 Valley VA Home Loan Specialist 



REALTdRS 


RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 


- , Lilli 


Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

ERIC W. GARDNER c 

REALTOR®, GRI®, ABR® 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

ww.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RE/MAX Alliance^— 


OVER $3014 IIV VET REWARDS 2017/18 





Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. . 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


0K Sarita 
jt*F Bansal 

dfr M KmjJ REALTOR" t£j 

703 * 330*2024 

sbansal4732@gmail.com 
website: www.luvgfk.com 
H/luvgfkl 

I 2880 19th Avenue South 
Grand Forks, ND 58201 
Office: 701-772-8106 


Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Something for everyone... 

News that matters to you — free in your inbox from Stars and Stripes, the 
military’s #1 independent source of news and information. Choose from 
Daily Headlines, Weekly Update, Veterans News, Stripes Opinion, 
Military History or the Stripes Europe email newsletter. Zero cost. 

That’s a very small price to pay for staying up on the topics that interest 
you most. Subscribe today: Stripes.com/newsletters . 
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Unique images of entertainer^servicememv 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


AP sportlight 


June 1 

1975 - Kathy Whitworth wins the 
LPGA tournament by one stroke over 
Sandra Haynie. 

2010 — French Open upset specialist 
Robin Soderling strikes again, rallying 
past defending champion Roger Federer 
in a rainy quarterfinal, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5, 6-4. 
The loss ends Federer’s record streak of 
reaching the semifinals in 23 consecu¬ 
tive major events. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Atlanta United FC 8 3 2 26 27 17 

Columbus 7 3 4 25 18 10 

New York City FC 7 3 3 24 26 19 

New York 7 3 1 22 26 12 

Orlando City 6 5 1 19 22 20 

New England 5 4 4 19 22 19 

Philadelphia 5 5 3 18 15 16 

Chicago 4 7 2 14 18 24 

Toronto FC 3 7 1 10 14 20 

Montreal 3 10 0 9 14 29 

D.C. United 2 5 3 9 14 18 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Sporting KC 7 2 4 25 24 13 

FC Dallas 6 1 5 23 20 13 

Los Angeles FC 6 3 3 21 24 19 

Portland 6 3 2 20 19 17 

Real Salt Lake 6 6 1 19 17 26 

Houston 5 4 3 18 27 20 

Vancouver 4 5 5 17 19 27 

LA Galaxy 5 7 1 16 18 22 

Minnesota United 5 7 1 16 16 22 

San Jose 2 7 3 9 18 23 

Seattle 2 6 2 8 7 12 

Colorado 2 7 2 8 13 20 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
*■“ ‘ "C 1, Nev 


College softball ■ College baseball 


Atlanta United FC 1 


tie 


v England 1, 


Real Salt Lake 2, Houston 1 
FC Dallas 3, LA Galaxy 2 
Friday's game 
Vancouver at Colorado 

Saturday’s games 
LA Galaxy at Portland 
Houston at Montreal 
New York at New England 
Orlando City at New York City FC 
Philadelphia at Atlanta United FC 
Toronto FC at Columbus 
Los Angeles FC at FC Dallas 
San Jose at Chicago 
Seattle at Real Salt Lake 
Sunday’s game 

Minnesota United at Sporting Kansas City 

Wednesday 
FC Dallas 3, Galaxy 2 

Dallas 2 1-3 

Los Angeles 0 2—2 

First half— 1, Dallas, Hollingshead, 
1 (Diaz, Acosta), 33rd minute. 2, Dallas, 
Colman, 2 (Hollingshead, Diaz), 40th. 

Second half— 3, Dallas, Gruezo, 1,66th. 
4, Los Angeles, Ibrahimovic, 4 (Lletget, 
Cole), 69th. 5, Los Angeles, Ibrahimovic, 
5 (Pontius, Kitchen), 97th. 

Goalies— Dallas, Jesse Gonzalez; Los 
Angeles, David Bingham. 

Yellow Cards— Boateng, Los Angeles, 
63rd; Gonzalez, Dallas, 92nd. 

Red Cards— Colman, Dallas, 80th. 

A- 18,003 (27,000) 


World Series 

At ASA Hall of Fame Stadium 
Oklahoma City 

Double Elimination; x-if necessary 
Thursday, May 31 

Game 1 — Oregon (52-8) vs. Arizona 
State (48-11) 

Game 2 — Oklahoma (55-3) vs. Wash¬ 
ington (49-8) 

Game 3 — Florida (55-9) vs. Georgia 
(48-11) 

Game 4 - UCLA (56-5) vs. Florida State 
(52-11) 

Friday, June 1 

Game 5 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 
winner 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 7 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 8 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 

Game 9 — Game 6 loser vs. Game 7 
winner 

Game 10 — Game 5 loser vs. Game 8 
winner 


Atlanta United 1, Revolution 1 .came 

Atlanta 1 0-1 

New England 0 1 — 1 

First half— 1, Atlanta, Martinez, 9 
(Gressel), 23rd minute. 

Second half— 2, New England, Bun- 
bury, 7 (penalty kick), 88th. 

Goalies— Atlanta, Brad Guzan; New 
England, Matt Turner. 

Yellow Cards— Gressel, Atlanta, 37th; 

Zahibo, New England, 53rd; Anibaba, 

New England, 73rd; Nemeth, New Eng¬ 
land, 81st; Guzan, Atlanta, 89th; Wil¬ 
liams, Atlanta, 89th. 

A- 10,547 (20,000) 

Union 3, Fire 1 

Chicago 0 1—1 

Philadelphia 1 2—3 

First half— 1, Philadelphia, llsinho, 3 
(Dockal), 44th minute. 

Second half— 2, Philadelphia, Burke, 

2 (Dockal), 51st. 3, Chicago, Gordon, 3 
(Bronico), 56th. 4, Philadelphia, Dockal, 3 
(penalty kick), 87th. 

Goalies— Chicago, Patrick McLain; 

Philadelphia, Andre Blake. 

Yellow Cards— Corrales, Chicago, 

32nd. 

A- 14,805 (18,500) 

Real Salt Lake 2, Dynamo 1 

Houston 0 1—1 

Real Salt Lake 1 1-2 

First half-1, Real Salt Lake, Silva, 2 

(Saucedo, Lennon), 34th minute. 

Second half— 2, Houston, Elis, 8 (Quio- 
to), 75th. 3, Real Salt Lake, Beckerman, 1 
(Kreilach, Saucedo), 82nd. 

Goalies— Houston, Joe Willis; Real Salt 
Lake, Nick Rimando. 

Yellow Cards— Martinez, Houston, 

28th; Alexander, Houston, 70th; Quioto, 

Houston, 96th. 

A- 16,613 (20,213) 


W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 9 0 2 29 23 10 

Seattle 5 2 2 17 13 8 

Orlando 4 3 3 15 16 13 

Portland 4 4 3 15 15 16 

Houston 3 4 4 13 12 16 

Chicago 2 3 6 12 14 16 

Utah 2 2 5 11 7 7 

Washington 2 6 2 8 10 15 

Sky Blue FC 0 7 1 1 5 14 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday, game 
North Carolina 4, Portland 1 
Saturday’s games 
Chicago at Washington 
Utah at Sky Blue 

Sunday’s games 
North Carolina at Houston 
Orlando at Seattle 


NCAA Division I Regionals 

Double Elimination; x-if necessary 
At Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 - N.C. A&T (32-23) at North 
Carolina (38-18) 

Game 2 — Purdue (37-19) vs. Houston 
(36-23) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Raleigh, N.C. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 — Auburn (39-21) vs. North¬ 
eastern (36-19) 

Game 2 - Army (36-22) at N.C. State 
(40-16) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Greenville, N.C. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 — South Carolina (33-24) vs. 
Ohio State (36-22) 

Game 2 — UNC Wilmington (37-21) at 
East Carolina (43-16) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Clemson, S.C. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 - Vanderbilt (31-25) vs. St. 
John’s (39-15) 

Game 2 — Morehead State (37-24) at 
Clemson (45-14) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Conway, S.C. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 - UConn (35-20-1) vs. Wash¬ 
ington (30-23) 

Game 2 - LIU Brooklyn (31-24) at 
Coastal Carolina (42-17) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Athens, Ga. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 - Duke (40-15) vs. Troy (41- 
19) 

Game 2 — Campbell (35-24) at Georgia 
(37-19) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 


Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 
loser 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Tallahassee, Fla. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 - Mississippi State (31-25) vs. 
Oklahoma (36-23) 

Game 2 — Samford (36-24) at Florida 
State (43-17) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Gainesville, Fla. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 — Jacksonville (39-19) vs. FAU 
(40-17) 

Game 2 — Columbia (20-28) at Florida 
(42-17) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At DeLand, Fla. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 - South Florida (35-20) vs. 
Oklahoma State (29-24) 

Game 2 — Hartford (26-29) at Stetson 
(45-11) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 
loser 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Minneapolis 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 — UCLA (36-19) vs. Gonzaga 
(32-22) 

Game 2 — Canisius (35-20) at Minne¬ 
sota (41-13) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Oxford, Miss. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 — Tennessee Tech (48-9) vs. 
Missouri State (39-15) 

Game 2 - Saint Louis (38-18) at Mis¬ 
sissippi (46-15) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 


Game 1 — Oral Roberts (38-18) at Ar¬ 
kansas (39-18) 

Game 2 — Southern Miss. (43-16) vs. 
Dallas Baptist (40-19) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 
loser 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Lubbock, Texas 
Friday, June 1 

Game 1 — New Mexico State (40-20) at 
Texas Tech (39-17) 

Game 2 — Louisville (43-17) vs. Kent 
State (39-16) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 
loser 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Austin, Texas 
Friday, June 1 

Game 1 — Indiana (38-17) vs. Texas 
A&M (39-20) 

Game 2 — Texas Southern (27-26) at 
Texas (37-20) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Corvallis, Ore. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 - LSU (37-25) vs. San Diego 
State (39-19) 

Game 2 — Northwestern State (37-22) 
at Oregon State (44-10-1) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

At Stanford, Calif. 

Friday, June 1 

Game 1 - Baylor (36-19) vs. Cal State 
Fullerton (32-23) 

Game 2 — Wright State (39-15) at 
Stanford (44-10) 

Saturday, June 2 

Game 3 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 4 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Sunday, June 3 

Game 5 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 

Game 6 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

Monday, June 4 

x-Game 7 — Game 4 winner vs. Game 
5 winner 

Wednesday’s scores 

TOURNAMENTS 

NCAA Division II 

Florida Southern 8, Texas A&M-Kings- 
ville 0, Kingsville eliminated 

S. New Hampshire 7, UC San Diego 4, 
San Diego eliminated 

NAIA 

Freed-Hardeman 11, Georgia Gwinnett 
7, Georgia Gwinnett eliminated 


Pro basketball ■ Deals 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pc 

Washington 5 1 .83: 

Connecticut 3 0 1.001 

Atlanta 2 2 .501 

Chicago 2 2 .501 

New York 1 2 .33: 

Indiana 0 5 .001 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Seattle 

Los Angeles 3 1 .7 

Dallas 2 3 .4 

Minnesota 2 3 .4 

Phoenix 2 3 .4 

Las Vegas 0 3 .0 

Wednesday’s games 
Washington 103, Phoenix 95 
Thursday's games 
Las Vegas at Seattle 

Friday’s games 
Phoenix at Minnesota 
Connecticut at Chicago 
Washington at Las Vegas 
Saturday’s games 
New York at Indiana 
Seattle at Dallas 


L Pet GB 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Placed INF 
Danny Valencia on paternity leave. Re¬ 
called LHP Donnie Hart from Norfolk 
(IL). 

BOSTON RED SOX - Sent RHP Austin 
Maddox to Portland (EL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Sent OFs Lon¬ 
nie Chisenhall and Bradley Zimmer to 
Columbus (IL) for rehab assignments. 

DETROIT TIGERS - Released RHP Ger- 
son Moreno. Placed LHPs Daniel Stumpf 
and Francisco Liriano on the 10-day DL; 
Stumpf retroactive to Tuesday, Liriano 
to Sunday. Recalled LHP Ryan Carpenter 
and RHP Johnny Barbato from Toledo 
(IL). 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Placed RHP 
Blaine Boyer on the 10-day DL, retroac¬ 
tive to Tuesday. Recalled RHP Trevor 
Oaks from Omaha (PCL). 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Traded RHP Myl¬ 
es Jaye to Cleveland for cash. Placed OF 
Byron Buxton on the 10-day DL. Recalled 


RHP Aaron Siegers from Rochester (IL). 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Placed SS 
Marcus Semien on paternity leave. Re- 
calld RHP Josh Lucas from Nashville 
(PCL). Sent RHP Liam Hendriks to Nash¬ 
ville for a rehab assignment. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Optioned RHP Aus¬ 
tin Bibens-Dirkx to Round Rock (PCL). 
Reinstated LHP Matt Moore from the 10- 
day DL. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Sent OF Ran¬ 
dal Grichuk to Buffalo (IL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

National League 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Sent RHP Mike 
Soroka to Rome (SAL) for a rehab assign¬ 
ment. 

CHICAGO CUBS - Placed RHP Carl Ed¬ 
wards Jr. on the 10-day DL. Recalled RHP 
Cory Mazzoni from Iowa (PCL). 

CINCINNATI REDS - Optioned RHP Je¬ 
sus Reyes to Pensacola (SL). Reinstated 
RHP Raisel Iglesias from the 10-day DL. 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Placed RHP 
Kenta Maeda on the 10-day DL. Recalled 
RHP Dennis Santana from Oklahoma City 
(PCL). 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Placed INF 


Tyler Saladino on the 10-day DL. Recalled 
SS Orlando Arcia from Colorado Springs 
(PCL). 

NEW YORK METS - Optioned RHP Ja¬ 
cob Rhame and INF Phillip Evans to Las 
Vegas (PCL). Designated LHP P.J. Con- 
Ion for assignment. Recalled LHP Buddy 
Baumann from Las Vegas. Selected the 
contracts of RHP Tim Peterson from Las 
Vegas and RHP Scott Copeland from 
Binghamton (EL). Transferred OF Juan 
Lagares to the 60-day DL. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Optioned RHP 
Mike Mayers to Memphis (PCL). Rein¬ 
stated RHP Alex Reyes from the 60-day 
DL. Transferred RHP Dominic Leone to 
the 60-day DL. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Activated RHP 
Phil Hughes. 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Sent 2B 
Alen Hanson and Joe Panik to San Jose 
(Cal) for rehab assignments. Placed RHP 
Jeff Samardzija on the 10-day DL. Re¬ 
called RHP Tyler Beede from Sacramento 
(PCL). 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

ORLANDO MAGIC - Named Steve Clif¬ 
ford coach. 


FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BUFFALO BILLS - Signed DT Harrison 
Phillips to a four-year contract. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Released OL 
Jacob Alsadek. Signed OL Byron Bell. 

LOS ANGELES CHARGERS - Waived LS 
Anthony Kukwa. Signed TE Austin Rob¬ 
erts. 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS - Signed WR 
Brandon Marshall to a one-year con¬ 
tract. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Waived WR 
De’Mornay Pierson-EI. Signed TE Garrett 
Hudson. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

INDEPENDENT PANEL - Rescinded the 
one-game suspension of Chicago M Mo¬ 
hammed Adams for violent conduct. 

MLS — Suspended Houston D Alejan¬ 
dro Fuenmayor two games for serious 
foul 


XI, 


___ ANGELES FC - Signed G Quillan 
Roberts to the supplemental roster. 

COLLEGE 

CLEMSON — Announced senior Gs 
Marquise Reed and Shelton Mitchell 
withdrew from the NBA Draft. 
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MLB 


Scoreboard 


American League 


Boston 
New York 
Tampa Bay 
Toronto 
Baltimore 

Cleveland 
Detroit 
Minnesota 
Kansas City 
Chicago 

Houston 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 


East Division 


Central Division 


West Division 


.614 

.600 

.536 

.500 

.414 


GB 

2 

10 

22 


National League 


East Division 

W L Pet GB 

Washington 32 22 .593 - 

Atlanta 32 23 .582 Vz 

Philadelphia 30 23 .566 lVi 

New York 27 26 .509 4Vi 

Miami 20 35 .364 12'/ 2 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 36 21 .632 - 

Chicago 29 23 .558 4'/2 

St. Louis 29 24 .547 5 

Pittsburgh 29 26 .527 6 

Cincinnati 20 37 .351 16 

West Division 

Colorado 30 26 .536 - 

Arizona 28 27 .509 l'/z 

Los Angeles 26 29 .473 3'/2 

San Francisco 26 30 .464 4 

San Diego 24 33 .421 6 Vz 

Wednesday's games 
Boston 6, Toronto 4 
Cleveland 9, Chicago White Sox 1 
N.Y. Yankees 5, Houston 3 
Washington 2, Baltimore 0 
Detroit 6, L.A. Angels 1 
Kansas City 11, Minnesota 8 
Tampa Bay 6, Oakland 0 
Texas 7, Seattle 6 
Milwaukee 3, St. Louis 2 
Cincinnati 7, Arizona 4 
Pittsburgh 2, Chicago Cubs 1 
N.Y. Mets 4, Atlanta 1 
San Francisco 7, Colorado 4 
L.A. Dodgers 8, Philadelphia 2 
San Diego 3, Miami 2 

Thursday's games 
L.A. Angels at Detroit 
Tampa Bay at Oakland 
N.Y. Yankees at Baltimore 
Boston at Houston 
Cleveland at Minnesota 
Texas at Seattle 
Chicago Cubs at N.Y. Mets 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
Philadelphia at L.A. Dodgers 
Washington at Atlanta 
Miami at San Diego 

Friday’s games 

N.Y. Yankees (Tanaka 6-2) at Baltimore 
(Gausman 3-4) 

Toronto (Garcia 2-3) at Detroit (Hardy 
1-0) 

Boston (Sale 5-2) at Houston (Cole 5- 

1) 


Cleveland (Carrasco 6-3) at Minnesota 
(Berrios 5-5) 

Milwaukee (Anderson 4-3) at Chicago 
White Sox (Santiago 1-2) 

Oakland (Montas 1-0) at Kansas City 
(Kennedy 1-5) 

Texas (Colon 2-2) at L.A. Angels (Rich¬ 
ards 4-4) 

Tampa Bay (TBD) at Seattle (Leake 5- 


3) 


Chicago Cubs (Chatwood 3-4) at N.Y. 
Mets (Wheeler 2-4) 

Washington (Strasburg 6-4) at Atlanta 
(Foltynewicz 4-3) 

Pittsburgh (Taillon 2-4) at St. Louis 
(Mikolas 6-0) 

L.A. Dodgers (Wood 1-4) at Colorado 
(Anderson 3-1) 

Miami (Hernandez 0-2) at Arizona (Bu- 
chholz 0-1) 

Cincinnati (Mahle 3-6) at San Diego 
(TBD) 

Philadelphia (Pivetta 4-3) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (Stratton 6-3) 

Saturday’s games 

Milwaukee (Chacin (3-1) at Chicago 
White Sox (Shields (1-5) 

Oakland (Cahill 1-2) at Kansas City 
(Hammel 2-5) 

Pittsburgh (Kuhl 4-3) at St. Louis 
(Weaver 3-5) 

N.Y. Yankees (German 0-3) at Balti¬ 
more (Cobb 1-7) 

Cleveland (Bauer 4-3) at Minnesota 
(Lynn 3-4) 

Toronto (Happ 7-3) at Detroit (Boyd 
3-4) 

Washington (Gonzalez 6-2) at Atlanta 
(McCarthy 5-2) 

Boston (Price 5-4) at Houston (Ver- 
lander7-2) 

Chicago Cubs (TBD) at N.Y. Mets (de- 
Grom 4-0) 

L.A. Dodgers (Buehler 3-1) at Colorado 
(Marquez 4-5) 

Cincinnati (Harvey 1-3) at San Diego 
(Lauer 1-3) 

Rangers (Hamels 3-5) at L.A. Angels 
(Richards 4-4) 

Phillies (Velasquez 4-5) at N.Y. Giants 
(Suarez 1-4) 

Florida (Smith 4-5) at Arizona (Greinke 
3-4) 

Tampa Bay (TBD) at Seattle Mariners 
(Gonzales 5-3) 


Players hesitant to switch it up 

Even in age of analytics, hitting from both sides hasn’t increased in popularity 



John Whittle/AP 

Xavier Edwards is among just six switch-hitters on MLB.com’s list of top 100 prospects for 
the amateur draft. There are only 48 switch-hitting position players on active rosters. 


By Pat Graham 

Associated Press 

DENVER — The profile page of touted 
teenage shortstop Xavier Edwards reads: 
“Bats: S.” 

A bona fide switch-hitter, the Florida na¬ 
tive is among six on MLB.com’s list of top 100 
prospects for the amateur draft that starts 
June 4. 

The art of batting from both sides of the 
plate would figure to be at a premium in this 
age of shifting defenses and advanced ana¬ 
lytics. But in a sport of constant change, the 
amount remains remarkably steady. 

The number of switch hitters with 300 or 
more major league at-bats per season has 
been at least 30 but no more than 42 since ex¬ 
pansion to 30 teams in 1998, according to the 
Elias Sports Bureau. There were 33 switch 
hitters on pace to reach that figure at the 
quarter mark of this season. 

The simple explanation for why it hasn’t 
soared in popularity is because, well, it’s far 
from as easy as Chipper Jones, Pete Rose, 
Eddie Murray, Tim Raines, Mickey Mantle 
and a host of others have made it appear. 

“Hitting is extraordinarily difficult to do at 
a high level, and asking someone to do it from 
both sides of the plate is encroaching on im¬ 
possible,” said Brian Sakowski, the national 
scouting supervisor for the website Perfect 
Game. “That’s what makes the guys who do 
it successfully at the major league level so 
special.” 

As of Monday, 48 switch-hitting position 
players were on active rosters, including 
Philly with five. In addition, five teams didn’t 
even have one. 

This in an era when teams frequently carry 
13 pitchers to create favorable right-on-right, 
left-on-left matchups. Imagine the late-game 
possibilities if a manger stacked a lineup early 
with lefties against a right-handed starter and 
they could turn around to bat right should a 
lefty be brought out of the bullpen. 

Budding switch hitters need plenty of time 
to learn the skill — and plenty of room to fail. 

“Younger kids get discouraged without im¬ 
mediate success and it becomes difficult to 
see it through to the end result, which could 
be years down the road,” said Jones, the At¬ 
lanta Braves standout who will be inducted 
into the Hall of Fame in a July ceremony. “It 
takes diligence, more failure than you can 
imagine and acceptance that the short term 
must be sacrificed for the long term.” 

A top-30 prospect, Edwards began honing 
his skills as a switch hitter about the time he 
was old enough to hold a bat. He picked up the 
skill because his dad, Jovon, was a switch hit¬ 
ter when he was drafted in the fourth round 
by the Los Angeles Dodgers in 1984. 

Nothing was going to derail the process for 
Xavier Edwards, who’s committed to Vander¬ 
bilt. Not even times when coaches wanted him 
to bat right-handed — his more dominant side 
— against right-handed pitchers for the sake of 
winning. He and his father stayed the course. 

“If the game was close, some coaches 
would be like, ‘Hey, let him go to the plate 
right-handed. When the score is like 10-0, 
then let him hit left-handed,’ ” recalled Jovon 
Edwards, who made it as far as the Double- 
A level before a broken ankle sidetracked his 
career. “As a parent, if you’re trying to raise 
a switch hitter, that’s probably the worst thing 
you can do, because you have to be in pres¬ 
sure situations.” 

Precisely Jones’ contention. 

“I thought many times about quitting from 
age 7 to age 19. My father and the Braves said 
quitting was not an option,” Jones said. “It be¬ 
came natural and instinctual at age 19, once 
I was in pro ball. That is a lot of time, failure 


and heartaches.” 

Over the decades, there have been many, 
many elite switch hitters. From Frankie 
Frisch to Mantle and Rose. From Murray to 
Raines and Roberto Alomar. From Bernie 
Williams to Carlos Beltran and Jones. The 
current crop includes Francisco Lindor and 
Jose Ramirez of Cleveland, along with Atlan¬ 
ta’s Ozzie Albies. 

Baltimore manager Buck Showalter re¬ 
members turning Williams into a switch hit¬ 
ter and having the standout from Puerto Rico 
threaten to go home. 

“He came in one day and said, ‘I’m done, if 
you make me switch hit,”’ Showalter recalled. 
“His dad said that he would get homesick. I 
said, ‘No problem, Bernie, I’ll call your dad 
and let him know that you’re quitting.’ He’s 
like, ‘Oh no, don’t do that.’ So he got it going. 
I said, ‘One day, you’re going to thank me for 
that breaking ball coming toward you instead 
of away from you.’” 

Williams did, too, as he hit .292 against 
right-handers and .308 versus southpaws over 
a career with the New York Yankees that saw 
him earn four World Series titles. 

“There was a moment in the winter league 
— it was down there at the Caribbean World 
Series — he came over from the on-deck cir¬ 
cle, I was over in the stands scouting for the 
expansion draft, [he said], ‘I want to thank you 
for making me switch hit,’ ” Showalter said. 

Switch-hitting infielder Alfredo Griffin was 
in a similar position in the Cleveland organi¬ 
zation. He was playing Class A ball and hit¬ 
ting .080 as a righty. His manager at the time 


asked him if he could switch hit. 

“I told him, ‘No,’” said Griffin, now the Los 
Angeles Angels first-base coach. “He told me 
to take the next at-bat left handed. I slapped 
the ball and almost beat it out.” 

Voila, a switch hitter was created. Griffin 
amassed 1,688 hits. 

Similar story with Milwaukee utility in¬ 
fielder Jonathan Villar, who was converted 
into a switch hitter when he arrived in the 
Philadelphia Phillies organization in 2008. He 
added a left-handed swing to take advantage 
of his speed. 

“It’s better for me, because I can bunt and 
when you bat lefty, you’re getting two more 
feet,” Villar said. “That’s two more feet for a 
chance to be safe.” 

Rockies shortstop Trevor Story toyed 
around with the concept as a sophomore in 
high school, but ended the experiment. 

“It takes a lot of maintenance to be success¬ 
ful,” Story explained. “But if kids are able to 
do switch hit, I’d encourage it for sure.” 

Jeff Petty certainly does. He’s in charge of 
the Evoshield Canes baseball program that 
grooms players for the collegiate level. Two 
of his players, Edwards and prospect catcher 
Anthony Seigle, both switch hit. 

Petty would like to see even more. 

“A kid just needs encouragement,” Petty 
said. “Because if you can hit from both sides 
of the plate with equal success, it becomes 
very attractive.” 

AP Baseball Writer Janie McCauley contributed to this 
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Humphreys junior high jumper Quintin Metcalf won the Far East title in the event while 
helping the Blackhawks to the Division II team title. 

Quintin Metcalf, Humphreys 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

One of the dilemmas a track and field 
coach faces is where to maximize a ver¬ 
satile athlete and convert his abilities into 
valuable points that could mean a Far East 
team banner. 

Ron Merriwether faced such a choice 
regarding Quintin Metcalf. The 6-foot- 
8 junior, better known for his basketball 
prowess, fell into Humphreys’ boys track 
team’s lap last summer thanks to a transfer 
from Seoul American. 

Already an accomplished high jumper 
who went unbeaten this season, Metcalf 
was tried in a vast number of events, the 
100,400,800,110 and 300 hurdles, the 400, 
1,600 and 3,200 relays, even the discus. 
And he finished no lower than third in any 
of those events. 

The purpose was twofold, Merriwether 
said: Have the flexibility to put Metcalf 
in events that would maximize the Black- 
hawks’ points in a regular-season or Far 
East meet; and showcase his talents, giv¬ 
ing him a chance at a track and field future 
in college. 

“He was good at everything he did,” 
Merriwether said. “It’s a good problem to 
have. We could put him where we needed 


to get the (team) victory, which we did. Just 
having the flexibility with that young man. 
Hopefully, he can see the sky’s the limit.” 

He helped the Blackhawks win the Korea 
district and Far East meet titles. Metcalf 
also walked away with Far East Division II 
Athlete of the Meet honors. 

For all that, Metcalf has been named 
Stars and Stripes Pacific boys track and 
field Athlete of the Year. 

All that came fresh off Metcalf’s Most 
Valuable Player performance in the Far 
East Division II basketball tournament, 
which the Blackhawks won for the first 
time, and All-League and All-Tournament 
selections in the Korea Blue Division, 
which Humphreys also won. 

Once on the track, Metcalf found he’d be 
stepping out of his hurdles and relay com¬ 
fort zones, and running longer events— the 
400 and 800 — than he was used to. 

“At first, I didn’t want to do it; those 
races are long,” said Metcalf, who nonethe¬ 
less became one of four Pacific athletes to 
run below 2 minutes in the 800 (1:58.95), 
winning the Far East Division II title. He 
did the same in the 400, taking the D-II 
title in 51.23. 

That was in addition to leaping a Pacific- 
best 1.96 meters in the high jump, his sig¬ 
nature event. He came up shy of beating 
his own Far East meet record, but he won 
the D-II title along the way. 

“Once you’re on the track, you’re not 
thinking how long the race is; you’re want¬ 
ing to finish first and get points for the 
team,” Metcalf said. “I’ll complain about it, 
but in the end, I’m still going to do it. That’s 
just who I am. I do what the team needs.” 

“I know he wanted to run more relays, 
but at the same time, it came down to where 
the team could benefit,” Merriwether said. 

Metcalf is due to return to Humphreys 
for his senior seasons of basketball and 
track, and he and his coach feel more is 
possible. 

Having come so close to 2 meters in the 
high jump, Metcalf said he feels he’s capa¬ 
ble of “breaking that by an inch or two. Or 
after running a sub-2 (minutes in the 800), 
I might consider switching to the 800. Or 
maybe do well in both. We’ll see,” he said. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 



Ja’Tavia Callier, Kubasaki 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — For most 
students, learning that a Far East event 
in a sport or an activity they like has been 
postponed would result in disappointment. 

Ja’Tavia Callier saw the four-month 
postponement of Far East cheerleading 
from late October to early March as an op¬ 
portunity. A chance to keep in shape for 
the track and field season that would fol¬ 
low cheer, and to shine in the hurdles, her 
favorite track event. 

The Kubasaki senior took every last ad¬ 
vantage. She broke and then twice reset 
the northwest Pacific record in the 100 
hurdles and became the first ever to break 
the 15-second mark during last month’s 
Far East meet preliminaries. 

She went unbeaten this season in the 100 
and 300 hurdles and won Division I titles 
in both at the Far East meet at Yokota. On 
the way, she trimmed her times from her 
junior to senior seasons by 3-plus seconds 
in the 300 and 2-plus in the 100. 

“It was a surprise,” Callier said of how 
much she improved from one season to the 
next. “I always try to do better, but I didn’t 
expect to cut my times that much.” 

The biggest surprise, Callier said, was 
gazing at the clock at the finish line to see 
the time of 14.96 and the name Callier next 
to it following her preliminary run on May 
22. 

For all that, Callier has been named Pa¬ 
cific high school girls track and field Ath¬ 
lete of the Year. 

“At first, I was like, Are you sure that’s 
the right time?”’ Callier said she remem¬ 
bered asking. As the time got recorded in 
the meet’s fully-automated timing system 
and confirmed, she burst into tears and 
dissolved in her father Gregory’s arms. 

“I didn’t expect it,” Callier said. “But it 
was nice to know that I was the first to go 
under 15 seconds.” 

Her time was .7 seconds faster than the 
closest overseas runner, Maira Gauges of 
Frankfurt International. The next fastest 
DODEA runners were Vicenza’s Brandy 
James (15.63) and Yokota’s Britney Bailey 
(15.86). 

Callier’s best 300 hurdles time was 46.79, 
just behind Bailey’s northwest Pacific-re¬ 
cord 46.38, also set during Far East. Cal¬ 
lier also took second place in Division I in 
the Far East high jump. 



She beats out a crowded field includ¬ 
ing Bailey, a senior, the Kanto Plain and 
DODEA Japan record holder in the 100 
and 300 hurdles; and Exotica Hall, a Kin- 
nick senior who broke her own Far East 
meet high jump record at 1.65 meters and 
also went unbeaten in the 100. 

All of that might not have happened, Cal¬ 
lier said, if Far East cheer had gone on as 
scheduled in late October. Callier is a four¬ 
time National Cheerleading Association 
All-American and seven-time Top Gun 
winner, twice each in stunts and tumble 
and three times in jumps. 

“It kept me in shape,” Callier said. 
“Because the (cheer) season didn’t end 
until early March, I still had to work out 
hard and stay in shape. And I was able to 
go right into track already fit rather than 
push myself and condition harder in the 
preseason.” 

Her father ran track in high school in 
their hometown of Houston, and though 
cheer was her natural sport, her father 
“encouraged me to run track and when I 
did, my interest grew,” Callier said. 

Despite all that success and attention, 
Callier always “remained herself,” Drag¬ 
ons coach Kenneth Gipson said. “She was 
never arrogant, never egocentric, no taunt¬ 
ing opponents, always humble and ground¬ 
ed,” he said. “I am truly going to miss that 
kid.” 


ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter: @ornauer_stripes 
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Kubasaki senior Ja’Tavia Callier won Far East titles in the 100 and 300 hurdles. 
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Briefly 

Zidane surprisingly 
quits Real Madrid 


Associated. Press 

MADRID — Zinedine Zidane 
quit as Real Madrid coach on 
Thursday, less than a week after 
leading the team to its third 
straight Champions League title, 
saying the club needed a change 
in command. 

The 45-year-old Zidane, who 
was coach for two and half sea¬ 
sons, said he felt it was the right 
moment — for him and for the 
team — to make the move. 

“This club needs a change to 
keep winning,” Zidane said. “With 
me it would have been complicat¬ 
ed to keep winning.” 

It was a surprising announce¬ 
ment by Zidane, who won nine 
titles as Madrid coach, including 
the three Champions League ti¬ 
tles, one Spanish league title, one 
Spanish Super Cup, two UEFA 
Super Cups and two Club World 
Cups. 

“It was a completely unexpect¬ 
ed decision,” Madrid president 
Florentino Perez said. “Today is 
a sad day for me, for the fans and 
for all the people who work at the 
club. I wish we could always have 
Zidane by our side, but we know 
that when Zizou makes a deci¬ 
sion, the only thing we can do is 
to accept it and respect it.” 

Zidane said there wasn’t a spe¬ 
cific reason that led him to his 
decision. 

“You have to know when to quit,” 
he said. “After three years, (the 
club) needs a change in speech, a 
new work methodology.” 

Zidane mentioned the strug¬ 
gles the team faced this season, 
including in the Spanish league 
and the Copa del Rey. Madrid 
finished third in the league — 17 
points behind champion Barcelo¬ 
na — and was eliminated at home 
by Leganes in the quarterfinals 
of the Copa del Rey, a moment 
which Zidane said was the worst 
of his coaching career with the 
club. 

“We went through good mo¬ 
ments but also complicated ones, 
and I don’t forget them,” Zidane 
said. “I want to leave when every¬ 
thing is going well. This is a good 
moment to end it well.” 

Zidane spoke little about his 
future but said he is not imme¬ 
diately looking to coach another 
club. Perez also didn’t talk much 
about the club’s search for a new 
coach. 

In other soccer news: 

■ Peru captain Paolo Guerre¬ 
ro was cleared Thursday to play 
at the World Cup by a Swiss su¬ 
preme court judge despite a dop¬ 
ing ban. 

Switzerland’s supreme court 
granted an interim order to 
freeze Guerrero’s 14-month ban 
for a positive test for cocaine me¬ 
tabolites at a World Cup qualify¬ 
ing game. 

“As a result, Paolo Guerrero 
can take part in the next World 
Cup,” the federal court said, 
noting the tournament could be 
“without any doubt the crowning 


glory of his career.” 

The judge, Christina Kiss, took 
into account that, at 34, Guerrero 
should not miss his first opportu¬ 
nity to play at the World Cup. 

Guerrero’s urgent request to 
the federal court was helped by 
FIFA and the World Anti-Doping 
Agency, according to the court. 

“Neither one nor the other was 
categorically opposed (to him 
playing),” the court said. 

Hinkle says she decided 
against US team call-up 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Jaelene 
Hinkle revealed she decided not 
to play for the U.S. women’s na¬ 
tional team last year because 
her Christian faith prevented 
her from wearing a jersey that 
commemorated LGBTQ Pride 
Month. 

Hinkle revealed the reason for 
her decision last June in an inter¬ 
view posted Wednesday on The 
700 Club website. No formal rea¬ 
son for her absence was given by 
the national team at the time. 

“I just felt so convicted in my 
spirit that it wasn’t my job to wear 
this jersey,” she said. 

Hinkle has not been called up 
to the national team since. 

A defender, Hinkle plays for 
the North Carolina Courage of 
the National Women’s Soccer 
League. The Courage visited the 
Portland Thorns on Wednesday 
night, and there were boos heard 
when she was announced in the 
starting lineup. Some waved rain¬ 
bow Pride flags. 

The 25-year-old Hinkle, who 
played soccer at Texas Tech, 
didn’t comment after the match. 

Better late than never: 
Seahawks land Marshall 

RENTON, Wash. — Before he 
left town a few weeks ago after 
working out for the Seahawks, 
Brandon Marshall picked up a 
little bit of Seattle-related gear at 
the airport. 

He was that confident an op¬ 
portunity to continue his career 
was going to happen with the 
Seahawks. 

“I went in there and bought 
a couple of things, some shirts, 
socks because I knew that mo¬ 
ment was going to happen. I felt 
good about the workout,” Mar¬ 
shall said. 

Marshall became the latest ad¬ 
dition to the Seahawks when he 
signed a one-year deal Wednes¬ 
day and was immediately on the 
field as Seattle continued its sec¬ 
ond week of OTAs. 

The question for Seattle and 
Marshall is what kind of role he 
can play now. Carroll has made it 
clear this offseason that the team 
is going to be rededicated to the 
run, but Marshall could certain¬ 
ly be a desired red zone target 
thanks to his 6-foot-4 frame and 
the absence of another player like 
him on the roster. 



Michel Euler/AP 


Garbine Muguruza serves the ball to France’s Fiona Ferro on Thursday during their second-round match 
at the French Open in Paris. Muguruza won in straight sets. 


Scoreboard 


Wednesday 

At Stade Roland Garros 
Paris 

Purse: $45,171,750 (Grand Slam) 
Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Men’s Singles 
First Round 

Jeremy Chardy, France, def. Tomas 
Berdych (17), Czech Republic, 7-6 (5), 7-6 
(8), 1-6, 5-7, 6-2. 

Second Round 

Lucas Pouille (15), France, v. Cameron 
Norrie, United Kingdom, 6-2, 6-4, 5-7, 
susp. 

Dominic Thiem (7), Austria, v. Stefa- 
ios Tsitsipas, Greece, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4, susp. 

David Goffin (8), Belgium, def. Coren- 
tin Moutet, France, 7-5, 6-0,6-1. 

Gael Monfils (32), France, def. Martin 
Klizan, Slovakia, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4. 

Marco Cecchinato, Italy, def. Marco 
Trungelliti, Argentina, 6-1, 7-6 (1), 6-1. 

Pablo Carreno-Busta (10), Spain, def. 
Federico Delbonis, Argentina, 7-6 (0), 7-6 
(2), 3-6, 6-4. 

Roberto Bautista-Agut (13), Spain, def. 
Santiago Giraldo, Colombia, 6-4, 7-5, 6-3. 


6-4. 

Fernando Verdasco (30), Spain, def. 
Guido Andreozzi, Argentina, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2. 

Grigor Dimitrov (4), Bulgaria, def. Jar¬ 
ed Donaldson, United States, 6-7 (2), 6-4, 
4-6, 6-4, 10-8. 

Matteo Berrettini, Italy, def. Ernests 
Gulbis, Latvia, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Kei Nishikori (19), Japan, def. Benoit 
Paire, France, 6-3, 2-6, 4-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Gilles Simon, France, def. Sam Querrey 
(12), United States, 1-6, 7-6 (3), 6-4, 6-1. 

Karen Khachanov, Russia, def. Guill- 
jrmo Garcia-Lopez, Spain, 6-2, 7-6 (7), 
6-7 (0), 6-3. 

Damir Dzumhur (26), Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, def. Radu Albot, Moldova, 6-3, 6- 
3, 5-7, 1-6, 7-5. 

Alexander Zverev (2), Germany, def. 
Dusan Lajovic, Serbia, 2-6, 7-5, 4-6, 6-1, 
6-2. 

Women’s Singles 
First Round 

Simona Halep (1), Romania, def. Ali¬ 
son Riske, United States, 2-6, 6-1, 6-1. 

Second Round 

Katerina Siniakova, Czech Republic, 
def. Kateryna Kozlova, Ukraine, 6-7 (4), 
6-4, 6-4. 

Barbora Strycova (26), Czech Republic, 
def. Ekaterina Makarova, Russia, 6-4,6-2. 

Yulia Putintseva, Kazakhstan, def. Jen¬ 
nifer Brady, United States, 6-4, 6-3. 

Qiang Wang, China, def. Petra Martic, 
Croatia, 6-1, 6-1. 

Madison Keys (13), United States, def. 
Caroline Dolehide, United States, 6-4, 6- 


Naomi Osaka (21), Japan, def. Zarina 
Diyas, Kazakhstan, 6-4, 7-5. 

Mihaela Buzarnescu (31), Romania, 
def. Rebecca Peterson, Sweden, 6-1, 6-2. 

Elina Svitolina (4), Ukraine, def. Vikto- 
ia Kuzmova, Slovakia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Petra Kvitova (8), Czech Republic, def. 
Lara Arruabarrena-Vecino, Spain, 6-0, 6- 

Anett Kontaveit (25), Estonia, def. Al¬ 
exandra Dulgheru, Romania, 7-5, 6-2. 

Camila Giorgi, Italy, def. Mariana 
Duque-Marino, Colombia, 6-0,6-3. 

Sloane Stephens (10), United States, 
def. Magdalena Freeh, Poland, 6-2, 6-2. 

Daria Kasatkina (14), Russia, def. 
Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, 6-3, 6-3. 

Maria Sakkari, Greece, def. Carla Su- 
arez-Navarro (23), Spain, 7-5, 6-3. 

Pauline Parmentier, France, def. Alize 
Cornet (32), France, 6-7 (2), 6-4, 6-2. 

Caroline Wozniacki (2), Denmark, def. 
Georgina Garcia Perez, Spain, 6-1, 6-0. 


Muguruza, Sharapova, 
Halep, Nadal advance 


Associated Press 

PARIS — Top-ranked Simona 
Halep, third-seeded Garbine 
Muguruza and two-time cham¬ 
pion Maria Sharapova all pow¬ 
ered into the French Open’s third 
round with straight-set victories 
Thursday. 

Halep showed no signs of fa¬ 
tigue in beating wild-card entry 
Taylor Townsend 6-3, 6-1, despite 
playing on consecutive days. 

Sharapova improved to 13-0 
in second-round French Open 
matches by beating 50th-ranked 
Donna Vekic of Croatia 7-5, 6-4. 

And Muguruza impressed with 
her easy movement around the 
court in a 6-4, 6-3 victory over 
French wild-card entry Fiona 
Ferro. 

On the men’s side, Rafael Nadal 
also completed a straight-set win 
to reach the third round. 

Halep broke the 72nd-ranked 
Townsend in the first game and 
jumped to a 5-1 lead. 

Townsend dug deep in the 
eighth game, with Halep serving 
for the set, clawing back a break 
to slow the progress of last year’s 
losing finalist. 

Halep swiftly quelled the re¬ 
bellion. Heaping pressure on 
Townsend’s serve at 5-3, she 
earned herself two set points and 
converted the first, with a fore¬ 
hand winner from the baseline. 

Halep tightened the squeeze 
in the fourth game of the second 
set. Townsend saved three break 
points, but hit a backhand long to 
give Halep a 3-1 lead. 

From there, Halep’s serve 
and shots that pulled Townsend 
around the Court Philippe-Cha- 
trier finished the job. 

She served out the last game to 
love, breaking into a smile after 
a winning volley at the net that 
brought up three match points. 

Halep said in her post-match 


interview that she struggled ini¬ 
tially against the left-hander’s 
shots with topspin. But the score 
didn’t show it. 

Her next opponent, Andrea Pet- 
kovic of Germany, beat Bethanie 
Mattek-Sands 6-0,7-6 (5) to reach 
the third round. 

Sharapova took a bit of time to 
close out her match on Court 1. 
She led 5-2 in the second set, then 
served for the win at 5-3, but was 
broken when she sailed an off- 
balance forehand wide. 

She broke right back to end 
it, though, converting her fifth 
match point with a forehand re¬ 
turn winner. 

Sharapova is competing at 
Roland Garros for the first time 
since 2015. She missed the clay- 
court Grand Slam tournament in 
2016 while serving a doping sus¬ 
pension, then was denied a wild¬ 
card entry by the French tennis 
federation last year, when her 
ranking was too low to earn auto¬ 
matic entry. 

The 31-year-old Russian won 
the title in 2012 and 2014, part 
of her career Grand Slam. She is 
seeded 28th this year. 

Next for Sharapova is a match¬ 
up against sixth-seeded Karolina 
Pliskova, the runner-up at the 
2016 U.S. Open and a semifinal¬ 
ist in Paris a year ago. Pliskova’s 
twin sister Kristyna lost to Ser¬ 
ena Williams in the first round 
this week. 

Pliskova reached the third 
round with a 3-6, 6-4, 6-1 victory 
over 2015 French Open runner- 
up Lucie Safarova. 

Muguruza’s third-round oppo¬ 
nent is Sam Stosur of Australia. 

Nadal is once again the big 
favorite in Paris following a tre¬ 
mendous clay-court season, and 
the 10-time champion lived up to 
the status by easily dispatching 
Guido Pella of Argentina 6-2, 6-1, 
6-1 on Court Suzanne Lenglen. 
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Father figures 

Becoming parents has changed superstars Ronaldo, 
Messi — but not their desire for soccer's top prize 


By Graham Dunbar 


GENEVA 

C ristiano Ronaldo and 
Lionel Messi have put 
up impressive numbers 
— in life and on the field 
— going into a fourth World Cup. 

So much has happened for 
football’s standout stars since the 
2014 tournament, when both left 
Brazil still lacking the game’s 
most coveted prize. 

Yes, each has scored at least 
200 more goals, won at least one 
more Champions League title 
and taken home at least one more 
Ballon d’Or trophy since that last 
World Cup. Ronaldo also cap¬ 
tained Portugal to win the 2016 
European Championship. 

Both have also turned 30 and 
seen their families grow, becom¬ 
ing doting dads while still the 
game’s best players. 

Ronaldo is now a 33-year-old 
father of four children, and three 
were born within the last year. 

Messi will have his 31st birth¬ 
day in Russia during the group 
stage, and two of his three sons 
were bom since Argentina lost in 
the 2014 World Cup final. 

Life is changing even as their 
will to win and hunger for goals 
stay the same. 

“You start to see things differ¬ 
ently, in another manner,” Messi 
said in an interview with Span¬ 
ish sports daily Marca, “and the 
truth is that becoming a father is 
the most beautiful thing that has 
happened in my life.” 

For Ronaldo, there was a re¬ 
vealing recent interview with ce¬ 
lebrity lifestyle magazine Hola! 
“It has shown me things about 
love I 


never 

knew 


Manu Fernandez/AP 

Lionel Messi poses with his son 
Thiago after receiving his 2017 
Golden Shoe award for leading 
all of Europe’s leagues in scoring 
last season in Barcelona, Spain. 

existed,” the Real Madrid for¬ 
ward said of his family. “It has 
softened me and given me new 
perspective on what is really im¬ 
portant in life.” 

This life balance delivered re¬ 
sults on the field this season. 

Messi inspired Barcelona to 
go unbeaten until the league title 
was won, when many expected a 
dip after Neymar left. 

Ronaldo scored in Madrid’s 
first 10 Champions League games 
on the way to a fourth final in five 
years, against Liverpool on Sat¬ 
urday. Madrid won the previous 
three. 


Amid the other-worldly feats 
are down-to-earth moments 
shared with social media follow¬ 
ers — 91 million for LeoMessi on 
Instagram, 73 million for @Cris- 
tiano on Twitter. 

They show Ronaldo and 7-year- 
old son Cristiano Junior in green 
hospital gowns, at the bedside of 
partner Georgina Rodriguez and 
new-born daughter, Alana Mar¬ 
tina, last November. 

Messi is reading a story to 5- 
year-old son Thiago, and wearing 
a red and white Santa Claus hat in 
a family portrait at Christmas. 

Thiago is among Messi’s tough¬ 
est opponents, albeit on a games 
console — “he drives me crazy 
wanting to play all the time” — 
and Cristiano Junior joins dad to 
collect his trophies at FIFA award 
ceremonies. 

Cristiano Junior’s birthdays in 
June are woven through his dad’s 
mqjor tournaments. He was born 
in the United States during the 
2010 World Cup where, 12 days 
later in South Africa, Portugal 
lost to Spain in the round of 16. 

Ronaldo, captaining his coun¬ 
try, scored once in four games 
and that was a late goal in a 7-0 
rout of North Korea. 

In more fruitful times at Euro 
2016, Ronaldo was surprised by 
a family visit at the team’s base 
near Paris so he could celebrate 
his son’s sixth birthday. Footage 
of the moment shows the tender¬ 
ness between them. 

Ronaldo led the European 
champions to Russia last June for 
the 2017 Confederations Cup and 
was — unknown to all but a few 
people — unable to be with his 
newborn son and daughter, Mateo 
and Eva. 

The day after Portugal’s semi¬ 
final loss on penalties to Chile, 
Ronaldo announced on so¬ 


Portuguese soccer player Christiano Ronaldo, left, and son Cristiano 
Ronaldo Jr., right, attend The Best FIFA 2017 Awards. In addition to 
a Champions League title with Real Madrid, Ronaldo has had three 
children born in the last year. 


It has shown me things 
about love I never knew 
existed, f 

Cristiano Ronaldo 

Portugal soccer star on 
fatherhood 




cial media he was a father again 
and had left Russia to see his 
twins. 

Ronaldo said he would not for¬ 
get the understanding shown by 
Portugal coach Fernando San¬ 
tos and the team’s management 
in whose service he was com¬ 
mitted “body and soul” for the 
tournament. 

One day later, Messi had his 
own family event. Taking advan¬ 
tage of his first free offseason in 
four years, Messi married long¬ 
time partner Antonella Roccuzzo 
in Rosario, Argentina. Their third 
son, Ciro, was born in March. 

Messi missed Barcelona’s next 
game after the birth, 

and again put 
family first 
by missing 
a news con¬ 
ference 
where team¬ 
mate Andres 
Iniesta con¬ 
firmed he is 
leaving the 
club. 


Messi’s reason? He was collecting 
renewed passports for his sons. 

Still, a World Cup is unfinished 
business for both greats, whose 
career score of world’s best play¬ 
er trophies is 5-5. 

In 2006, Portugal lost to France 
in the semifinals. Last time, Por¬ 
tugal was third in a group where 
Germany and the United States 
advanced. 

Argentina has been eliminated 
by Germany, in two quarterfinals 
then a final. 

Both now are in tricky groups: 
Portugal plays Spain, Morocco 
and Iran. Argentina has Iceland, 
Croatia and Nigeria. 

If the World Cup eludes Messi 
again, there is one important fu¬ 
ture goal. He and his wife want to 
welcome a daughter. 

“We are having trouble, but we 
are happy,” Messi told Fox Sports 
in a recent interview. “After the 
World Cup, or sometime in the 
future, we will try again.” 

Associated Press writer Joseph 
Wilson in Barcelona con- 
tributed to this report. 
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WORLD CUP 


Germany primed to defend its crown 



Matthias Schrader/AP 


German players celebrate with the trophy after winning the World Cup on July 13, 2014 in Rio de 
Janeiro. Germany coach Joachim Loew is brimming with confidence just over two weeks before what he 
calls the country’s “golden generation” begins its World Cup defense against Mexico. 


By Ciaran Fahey 

Associated Press 

BERLIN — Germany coach 
Joachim Loew is brimming with 
confidence just over two weeks 
before what he calls the coun¬ 
try’s “golden generation” begins 
its World Cup defense against 
Mexico. 

“I have a very good feeling,” 
Loew said at the team’s training 
camp in South Tyrol, Italy. “I 
don’t know what will happen with 
this golden generation after the 
tournament. It’s possible there 
will be a break-up. But all the 
players are on fire for the World 
Cup.” 

Germany is one of the favorites 
in Russia despite the retirements 
of Philipp Lahm, Bastian Sch- 
weinsteiger and Miroslav Klose 
since winning the tournament in 
Brazil four years ago. 

Players like Toni Kroos, Sami 
Khedira, Mats Hummels and 
Thomas Mueller have grown into 
leading figures with the team, 
which wrapped up qualifica¬ 
tion with 10 wins from 10 games 
and 43 goals, a record number 
of goals for a European team in 
qualifying. 

Now they are charged with at¬ 
tempting to make Germany the 
first team to retain the title since 
Brazil in 1962. 

“I don’t have to coax new crav¬ 
ing or new enthusiasm from the 
players,” Loew said in comments 
reported by news agency dpa. 
“The craving and ambition are 


still there, even among those who 
became world champions.” 

Germany’s only worries con¬ 
cern the fitness of captain Manuel 
Neuer, defender Jerome Boateng 


and midfielder Mesut Ozil. Neuer 
hasn’t played since September 
with a hairline fracture in his left 
foot after being injured in train¬ 
ing. Boateng is still recovering 


from a thigh injury sustained in 
the Champions League semifi¬ 
nals. Ozil missed Arsenal’s last 
few games of the season with 
back problems. 


Team doctor Hans-Wilhelm 
Mueller-Wohlfahrt gave Ozil the 
green light to start training with 
the team and he was to decide 
Friday if Boateng should stay in 
Munich for further treatment or 
join the squad. 

“We don’t want to make any 
mistakes,” Loew said of Boateng. 
“I think he’ll be able to at least 
take part in some team training 
next week.” 

Neuer, too, is being given every 
chance to prove his fitness. Loew 
named four goalkeepers in his 
27-man preliminary squad and is 
hoping that the 32-year-old Neuer 
won’t be the one sent home before 
FIFA’s June 4 deadline for final 
squads to be submitted. 

“He can tolerate all the strains, 
even the most strenuous strains 
like jumping,” Loew said. “If he 
has the feeling he can perform 
at 100 percent he can be at the 
World Cup.” 

Barcelona’s Marc-Andre ter 
Stegen will keep the No. 1 spot if 
Neuer doesn’t recover fully. 

Ter Stegen was to join the rest 
of the squad on Friday, along 
with Bayern’s Hummels, Muel¬ 
ler, Joshua Kimmich and Niklas 
Suele, as well as Chelsea defender 
Antonio Ruediger. 

“It’s clear to everyone that the 
training camp is to get the re¬ 
quired strength and power for 
the tournament. The fuel has to 
be there,” said Loew. “Everyone 
has to know that he is just a puzzle 
piece for success. Nobody can be 
world champion on their own.” 



Luis Vieira/AP 

Portugal’s Manuel Fernandes heads the ball in front of Tunisia’s 
Ghaylen Chaaleli during a friendly Monday in Braga, Portugal. 


Portugal using same formula 
that produced European title 


By Tales Azzoni 

Associated Press 

After finally breaking through with its first major 
title at the European Championship two years ago, 
Portugal will use the same formula at the World 
Cup. 

The European champion will travel to Russia 
with many of the players from the squad that won 
Euro 2016, including Cristiano Ronaldo, and it will 
also carry the same low-key mentality it had when it 
succeeded in France. 

“We are fully aware that we are not the favorites,” 
Portugal coach Fernando Santos said. “History 
shows it, as do all the titles of the other teams that 
will be playing at the World Cup. Before the Euro¬ 
pean Championship I also didn’t believe we were 
the favorites.” 

Santos said Portugal can be considered a “candi¬ 
date” for the title but it still shouldn’t be included 
among the top contenders despite being European 
champion. 

“We have the same three or four teams that were 
favorites in the European Championship — Ger¬ 
many, Spain, France — and now we add Brazil and 
Argentina. These teams are the favorites, then there 
is a group of candidates in which we can naturally 
include Portugal,” he told Portuguese television 
channel RTP. 

Portugal won its first major title in 2016 — after 
coming close a few other times in the Ronaldo era 
— by avoiding all those traditional favorites until 
the final against host France, when it won in extra 
time. It played Hungary, Iceland and Austria in the 
group stage, then faced Croatia, Poland and Wales 
in the knockout matches. 


Santos said this time he can make the same type 
of promise he made to the Portuguese people before 
the European Championship. 

“We will give our best and we will be a contender 
to win every match,” he said. “I have the same con¬ 
fidence in my players and in my team that I had be¬ 
fore the European Championship. We will have the 
same goal now that we had then.” 

Nine of the players who started in the final against 
France are back with the World Cup team, with 
the only absences being veteran forward Nani and 
young midfielder Renato Sanches. 

In total, 13 players from the Euro 2016 squad will 
be in Russia. Among those not going to Russia are 
Ricardo Carvalho, Andre Gomes and Eder, who 
scored the title-winning goal in extra time against 
France. 

“It hurts not to be able to include all the players 
who were with us in the European Championship,” 
said Santos, who opted to add a few younger play¬ 
ers to the World Cup squad. “All of them helped us 
write a brilliant page in the history of Portuguese 
football.” 

Portugal began its World Cup preparations with 
a 2-2 draw against Tunisia on Monday, when it was 
without Ronaldo because he played with Real Ma¬ 
drid in the Champions League final on Saturday. 
All three Sporting Lisbon players in the squad also 
were not available because they played in the Portu¬ 
guese Cup final. 

“We are just beginning our World Cup prepara¬ 
tions,” Portugal midfielder Joao Mario said after the 
home draw against Tunisia. “We will keep working 
to fix our mistakes and arrive at the World Cup in 
the best possible form.” 
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Spain's golden generation 
gets one last shot at glory 


By Tales Azzoni 

Associated Preee 

MADRID — The elegance and precise passes of 
Andres Iniesta. The personality and stout defense 
of Sergio Ramos. The intelligence and scoring touch 
of David Silva. 

It will all be on display at the World Cup, but most 
likely for the last time. 

The remaining members of Spain’s golden gener¬ 
ation, who helped La Roja go on a dominant run that 
began nearly a decade ago, are set to make one final 
appearance at soccer’s showcase event in Russia. 

“It’s a generation that remains very much pres¬ 
ent,” Spain coach Julen Lopetegui said. “It remains 
undoubtedly present. These players are still con¬ 
tributing with their experience and their desire to 
succeed, because this desire doesn’t go away with 
age, I’m certain of that.” 

Iniesta, Ramos and Silva were integral compo¬ 
nents when Spain won the 2008 European Champi¬ 
onship to begin its domination of world soccer. The 
only other member of that squad who is also likely 
going to Russia is Pepe Reina, a reserve goalkeeper 
then and now. 

Two years after that title-winning run in Austria 
and Switzerland, Gerard Pique and Sergio Busquets 
were added to the squad that gave Spain the title 
at the 2010 World Cup in South Africa. All of them 
were on the team that repeated as European cham¬ 
pion in 2012, and they will be there again when this 
year’s World Cup kicks off next month. 

“They are important for us,” Lopetegui said. 
“They will be sharing their experience with the 
younger players who are now getting a chance to 
play in the World Cup.” 

But it will likely be the last time this group of play¬ 
ers are together at a major tournament. Although 
not all of them have officially announced their re¬ 
tirement from the national team, most have hinted 
the World Cup will be their last tournament with La 
Roja, especially Pique and Iniesta. 

“If nothing strange happens, this World Cup will 



Manu Fernandez/AP 


Spain’s Andres Iniesta controls the ball during 
a training session in 2016. The 34-year-old is 
a symbol of the golden generation with gifted 
players that enchanted the world with its “tiki- 
taka” style of quick passing and ball possession. 



Alberto Saiz/AP 


Spain’s David Silva celebrates after scoring during 
an international friendly against Colombia on June 
7, 2017 in Murcia, Spain. The elegance and 
precise passes of Andres Iniesta, the personality 
and stout defense of Sergio Ramos and the 
intelligence and scoring touch of David Silva will 
all be on display again at the World Cup, but most 
likely for the last time. 


be my last participation with the Spanish national 
team,” said the 34-year-old Iniesta, a symbol of the 
golden generation that was filled with gifted players 
and enchanted the world with its “tiki-taka” style of 
quick passing and ball possession. 

Lopetegui said lack of motivation will never be a 
problem when it comes to veterans like Iniesta. 

“He remains in full force,” Lopetegui said. “He 
remains with the maximum motivation possible to 
be in the World Cup.” 

Iniesta, Pique, Ramos, Busquets and Silva are 
at the core of a team which will be trying to return 
Spain to its glory days after disappointing elimina¬ 
tions in the 2014 World Cup and the 2016 European 
Championship. Spain didn’t get past the group stage 
in the World Cup in Bra- 


These players 
are still 
contributing 
with their 
experience and 
their desire 
to succeed, 
because this 
desire doesn't 
go away with 
age.' 

Julen Lopetegui 


zil and was eliminated by 
Italy in the round of 16 at 
Euro 2016 in France. 

Spain’s revamping pro¬ 
cess began after the last 
World Cup, when it lost 
the likes of Raul Albiol, 
Xavi Hernandez and Xabi 
Alonso, players who were 
key to La Roja’s dominant 
ball-possession style. 

The renewing process 
got underway with coach 
Vicente Del Bosque and 
continuedwith Lopetegui, 
who took over after Euro 
2016 and brought in a 
group of talented young- 


Spain coach sters w h 0 have helped 
Spain re-establish itself 


as a title contender. 

Lopetegui struck the right balance mixing veter¬ 
ans with youngsters such as Francisco “Isco” Alar¬ 
con, Marco Asensio and Thiago Alcantara, leading 
Spain to an 18-game unbeaten streak and comfort¬ 
ably qualifying the team for the World Cup — its 
11th straight — in a European qualifying group that 
included Italy. 

“I’m in love with all of my players,” Lopetegui 
said. “We need each player to contribute all they can 
to the team because we know we can only win as a 
group. It’s the only way it can happen.” 



Francisco Seco/AP 


Isco Alarcon celebrates scoring Spain’s third goal during an 
international friendly against Argentina on March 27. Spain’s golden 
generation is aging, so it’s up to a group of talented youngsters to 
try to take over and lead La Roja back to its glory days. 


Young players try 
to revive La Roja 


By Tales Azzoni 

Associated Press 

MADRID — A talented group 
of youngsters have been put in 
charge of a difficult task for Spain: 
Replacing some of the best players 
to ever wear the national team’s 
jersey. 

As La Roja continues to lose 
members of its golden generation, 
it will be up to a gifted group of 
players to try to take over the na¬ 
tional team. 

The old guard will still be pres¬ 
ent in Russia with the likes of 
Andres Iniesta, Sergio Ramos 
and David Silva, but they will be 
sharing the spotlight with younger 
players such as Francisco “Isco” 
Alarcon, Marco Asensio and 
David de Gea. 

Thiago Alcantara, Dani Carva- 
jal, Saul Niguez, Lucas Vazquez, 
Rodrigo and Jorge “Koke” Resur- 
reccion will also be among those 
trying to establish themselves as 
the future of Spanish soccer. 

“In any national team, the 
young players who have quality 
and the right mentality will stand 
out. And that’s how it should be,” 
Spain coach Julen Lopetegui said. 
“If they are here, it’s because they 
stood out. They wouldn’t be here 
otherwise. They have the right 
mentality to be able to compete 
with the national team.” 

Spain has been gradually re¬ 
vamping its squad after winning 
the European Championship in 
2008 and 2012 and the World Cup 
in 2010. 

Iniesta, Ramos, Silva and re¬ 
serve goalkeeper Pepe Reina are 
the only players from the current 
squad who played at Euro 2008, 
and Gerard Pique and Sergio Bus¬ 
quets are the only other players 
who were in the 2010 World Cup. 

The need to renew the national 
team became clear when Spain 
failed to get past the group stage 
in the 2014 World Cup with a team 
that still included the likes of Iker 
Casillas, Raul Albiol, David Villa, 
Xavi Hernandez, Xabi Alonso and 
Fernando Torres. 

“There’s always a mix of gener¬ 
ations in the national team,” said 
Lopetegui, who has been in charge 
of the team’s revamping process 


since taking over from Vicente 
Del Bosque after Euro 2016. “You 
have to bring the best players you 
think will help you win matches.” 

Only 11 players are back from 
the team that was eliminated in 
the round of 16 at Euro 2016. 

Some of the main protagonists 
in Lopetegui’s team have never 
played in a major tournament, 
including Isco, Carvajal and 
Asensio. 

But Isco has been key for 
Spain’s recent revival, success¬ 
fully taking over the team’s play¬ 
making role and becoming an 
indisputable starter for Lopetegui. 
He was one of the leading scorers 
in Spain’s unbeaten World Cup 
qualifying campaign with five 
goals, including two in a decisive 
match against Italy at Santiago 
Bernabeu Stadium. Asensio, Isco’s 
teammate at Real Madrid, also 
was a starter in that resounding 
victory that helped Spain restore 
some of its confidence after recent 
disappointments. 

Asensio is the youngest player in 
the current squad at age 22, while 
Reina is the oldest at 35. Eleven 
players in this year’s World Cup 
team are 27 or younger. 

Spain is unbeaten in 18 match¬ 
es since Lopetegui took over and 
began revamping the national 
team. 

Lopetegui himself can be con¬ 
sidered a member of Spain’s new 
generation. He was picked for the 
job thanks in part to his knowledge 
of the youngsters who have been 
asserting themselves. Lopetegui 
led Spain’s under-19 and under- 
21 teams to European titles in the 
early 2010s with many of the play¬ 
ers he is now taking to Russia. 

The under-21 team that won the 
European championship in 2013 
included seven players from this 
year’s World Cup squad — Isco, 
Carvajal, Niguez, Koke, Rodrigo, 
De Gea and Nacho Fernandez. 

“They are players who have 
been with the national team since 
they were very young, that’s im¬ 
portant,” the 51-year-old Lop¬ 
etegui said. “The players who 
have been with the national team 
for a long time are used to interna¬ 
tional competitions, used to play¬ 
ing against the best in the world.” 
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Crackdown on hooliganism 




Russia adopts 
zero tolerance 
policy toward 
violent gangs 


By James Ellingworth 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW 

A t their peak, Russian hooligans 
felt like gods. 

“We’re on Mount Olympus 
right now and it had to be done,” 
is how one veteran hooligan from Moscow 
recounts his part in brawls with English 
fans at the 2016 European Championships. 
“We went for the English, who were kings, 
to knock them off their throne.” 

But ahead of the World Cup, Rus- 
, sian authorities are 
cracking down on 
the hooligan culture 
football. Groups 
I which wreaked 
havoc two years ago 
report surveillance 
and threats from law 
| enforcement. 

Leading hooli- 
I gans from each club 
face lengthy prison 
sentences on old or 
trumped-up charges if there’s trouble at 
the World Cup, even if they aren’t per¬ 
sonally involved, the Moscow hooligan 
— a large, muscular man with scars on his 
knuckles — told The Associated Press. He 
likened their situation to that of “hostages” 
and said the hooligan scene in Russia “is 
finished.” 

“All the leaders get called in for chats,” 
he said, imitating an officer: “ ‘On behalf 
of our state security service, I’ll explain 
that if there are problems, then those guys 
are in prison and you’ll be joining them. 
We need everything to go quietly.’ It’s been 


Shprygin 


Thanassis Stavrakis/AP 

Clashes break out in the stands during the Euro 2016 Group B soccer match between England and Russia on June 11, 2016 in 
Marseille, France. The violence in Marseille was greeted with jokes and even praise from some Russian lawmakers and officials. 

But ahead of the World Cup, Russian authorities are cracking down on the hooligan culture. 


done precisely so that everyone under¬ 
stands that even if there’s no case against 
you, your guys will get it in your place.” 

Speaking on condition of anonymity to 
describe numerous illegal acts, he said he 
traveled to Marseille in 2016 specifically 
to take part in fights with the English at 
the European Championships. England’s 
hooligans of the 1980s and 1990s inspired 
many Russian groups — most still bear 
English names — but in Marseille the Rus¬ 
sians wanted to snuff out that reputation. 

“For a long time the English were con¬ 


Pavel Golovkin/AP 

Police officers stop to check Spartak Moscow supporters before the Russian Premier 
League Championship match between Spartak Moscow and Tosno on April 18. 


sidered the strongest,” he said, but they 
were no match for Russians with martial- 
arts training. “There were guys sitting 
there with a Birmingham banner and we 
went up to them. ‘Either we’re taking your 
banner or you stand up and fight for it.’ 
The Birmingham guys decided they didn’t 
need the banner that much.” 

The violence on Marseille’s streets and 
in the stadium was greeted with jokes and 
even praise from some Russian lawmak¬ 
ers and officials. President Vladimir Putin 
called the fighting “sad,” then questioned 
“how 200 Russian fans could beat up sev¬ 
eral thousand English,” to laughter from 
his audience. 

Other sources with knowledge of the fan 
scene described the Russian crackdown 
since Marseille. 

Alexander Shprygin ran a fan group 
which worked with the government on 
World Cup planning, and had been photo¬ 
graphed with Putin. He has rapidly fallen 
from grace. 

Shprygin was twice deported from 
France during the 2016 tournament and 
two of his organization’s board members 
were imprisoned in Marseille over the dis¬ 
order. He denies any role. Three months 
later, Russian police arrested him in a toi¬ 
let at the national football federation’s con¬ 
ference, seeking to question him over an 
earlier brawl in Russia, and dragged him 
out past waiting media. His organization 
has been dormant since then. 

Shprygin told the AP his friends in the 
hardcore fan scene have been summoned 
by Russia’s Federal Security Service, the 
heir to the Soviet-era KGB, for “preventa¬ 
tive conversations” and many want to go 
abroad during the World Cup. 


“Many of them think like that because, 
God forbid, if anything happens, they 
won’t face questions,” he said. “They can 
just show their passport, that they weren’t 
in Russia.” 

Russia has an official blacklist of fans 
banned from games by court orders for 
violent and non-violent offenses, but at 451 
names it’s much smaller than equivalents 
in other large European countries. 

If there’s trouble at the World Cup, 
people with knowledge of the Russian fan 
scene said, it could involve visiting hooli¬ 
gans from Poland, Sweden or Croatia, or 
locals angered by what they see as foreign¬ 
ers’ obnoxious behavior. 

“My prognosis is that if there are brawls 
they will be local and quickly defused. 
They won’t be on the same scale as Mar¬ 
seille,” Shprygin said, adding the Russian 
police can deal with violent resistance. 
“Football fans obviously aren’t opposition 
protests. Football fans are a bit more ac¬ 
tive. But the police have been training very 
hard for this for two years.” 

The Moscow hooligan lamented the end 
of hooliganism’s golden era, when battles 
between rival clubs in Moscow came down 
to tactics as much as strength. 

“You have to place young girls around by 
the entrances to buildings so they sit and 
wait for your enemies to leave the house 
and follow them to where they’re meeting,” 
he said. “You have to put people at differ¬ 
ent subway stations to find where they’re 
going to be, where the enemy is gather¬ 
ing, get there first and beat them up. It’s 
not just a matter of numbers. It’s always a 
game and back then it was the best.” 
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Familiar foes 


Breaking down the matchups in fourth straight 
Finals showdown between Cavs and Warriors 


CENTER 


SMALL FORWARD 


POINT GUARD 


RESERVES 



AP Photos 


S'pH 


Kevon Looney vs. Tristan Thompson 

An afterthought much of the season, 
Thompson rejoined the Cleveland rota¬ 
tion in the playoffs and has provided the 
Cavaliers with 6.1 points and 6.1 rebounds 
per game. Warriors coach Steve Kerr went 
with Looney against Houston but could 
go a number of ways in this series, with 
JaVale McGee, Zaza Pachulia and Jordan 
Bell among his options. And of course, the 
Warriors are at their best when they go 
with none of the above, using Draymond 
Green as the center in a small-ball lineup. 
Edge: Warriors. 

POWER FORWARD 

Draymond Green vs. 

Kevin Love/Jeff Green 

The Cavaliers are hoping Love can re¬ 
turn after the All-Star missed Game 7 of 
the Eastern Conference finals because 
of a concussion. Jeff Green started in his 
place and scored 19 points in the victory 
in Boston. Neither player can match the 
all-around production the Warriors get 
from Draymond Green, with his defense, 
rebounding and passing. All he has to 
do is keep his emotions in check. Edge: 
Warriors. 


Kevin Durant vs. LeBron James 

Durant was last year’s NBA Finals 
MVP, is the No. 3 scorer by average 
among players who have played at least 10 
finals games (32.9 points), and still might 
be the second-best forward in this series. 
That’s how good James remains at 33, 
as he proved while averaging 34 points, 
9.2 rebounds and 8.8 assists in the East¬ 
ern Conference playoffs. In his eighth 
straight NBA Finals, he probably needs to 
produce numbers like that in every game 
to give the Cavaliers any chance. Edge: 
Cavaliers. 

SHOOTING GUARD 

Klay Thompson vs. J.R. Smith 

The Warriors might not even be here 
without Thompson’s clutch performance 
in Game 6 of the West finals against Hous¬ 
ton. He can heat up in a hurry from the 
outside, and as an added benefit no lon¬ 
ger has to spend so much energy defend¬ 
ing Kyrie Irving as he did so often in the 
last two NBA Finals. Smith can also heat 
up, but can also be prone to prolonged 
bad streaks and losses of concentration, 
and the Warriors feast on those. Edge: 
Warriors. 


Finals 

(Best-of-7; x-if necessary) 
Cleveland vs. Golden State 
Thursday: at Golden State 
Sunday: at Golden State. AFN-Sports: 
2 a.m. Monday, CET; 9 a.m. Monday, 
JKT. 

Wednesday, June 6: at Cleveland. 
AFN-Sports: 3 a.m. Thursday, CET; 10 
a.m. Thursday, JKT. 

Friday, June 8: at Cleveland. AFN- 

Sports: 3 a.m. Saturday, CET; 10- 

Saturday, JKT. 

x-Monday, June 11: at Golden State. 
AFN-Sports: 3 a.m. Tuesday, CET; 10 a.m. 
Tuesday, JKT. 

x-Thursday, June 14: at Cleveland. 

AFN-Sports: 3 a.m. Friday, CET; 10 a.m. 
Friday, JKT. 

x-Sunday, June 17: at Golden State. 

AFN-Sports: 2 a.m. Monday, CET; 9 a.m. 
Monday, JKT. 


Stephen Curry vs. George Hill 

Injured to start the postseason, Curry 
showed just how explosive he and the War¬ 
riors remain with some big third quarters 
in the West finals. There were questions 
as he struggled earlier in that series if he 
still wasn’t fully healthy, but he sure looked 
good enough at the end. Hill is a veteran and 
the most productive of the four players the 
Cavaliers acquired at the trade deadline, 
but like a lot of Cavs will be at a speed dis¬ 
advantage in this series. Edge: Warriors. 


COACHES 


Steve Kerr vs. Tyronn Lue 

This was a challenging season for both. 
Lue stepped away from his team for a 
while for health reasons, as Kerr had 
to do during the last two seasons. 

Kerr acknowledged the struggles 
of keeping his team motivated 
this season, even letting players 
coach themselves in timeouts 
during one game. Both coach¬ 
es pushed the right buttons 
when their teams were pushed 
to the brink in earlier rounds, 
but Kerr just has more of them 
at his disposal. Edge: Warriors. 


Andre Iguodala, Shaun Livingston, Nick 
Young, McGee, Bell, David West, Pachu¬ 
lia, Quinn Cook and Patrick McCaw vs. 
Kyle Korver, Jeff Green, Jordan Clark¬ 
son, Larry Nance Jr., Rodney Hood, Jose 
Calderon and Cedi Osman. Iguodala’s 
health looms as the biggest question en¬ 
tering the series after he was sidelined for 
much of the West finals with a bone bruise 
in his leg. The 2015 NBA Finals MVP leads 
the defensive effort against James and is 
part of the Warriors’ best lineup. Korver’s 
shooting is a key off the Cleveland bench, 
but Clarkson, Nance and Hood have never 
become regularly reliable after being ac¬ 
quired in February. Edge: Warriors. 


Pictured, from 
left: Cleveland’s 
LeBron Janies; 
Golden State’s 
Kevin Durant 
and Draymond 
Green; Cavs 
forward Kevin 
Love. 
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Capitals defenseman John Carlson, right, knocks the puck away as goaltender Braden Holtby watches as 
time runs out during Washington’s 3-2 win over the Golden Knights in Game 2 of the Stanley Cup Final 
on Wednesday in Las Vegas. 

Holtby spectacular for Caps 


Washington goalie preserves 
Game 2 win with late save 

By Greg Beacham 

Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — Alex Tuch collected the skittering 
puck with absolutely nothing between him and the 
tying goal with two minutes left in Game 2 of the 
Stanley Cup Final. 

Braden Holtby reacted with pure instinct. 

Washington’s goalie stretched back and lunged to 
his right with his stick, thrusting the paddle into the 
exact 4-inch slot of air through which Tuch’s shot 
was headed for the net. 

“Luckily it hit me,” Holtby said with a shrug. 

The Washington goalie’s coaches and teammates 
weren’t quite so calm about a save that will go down 
in Capitals history as the key to a 3-2 victory over 
the Vegas Golden Knights on Wednesday night, eve¬ 
ning the series at one game apiece. 

The win was the Caps’ first-ever Stanley Cup 
Final victory — and the save might be a catalyst to 
even bigger things. 

“To me, it was the hockey gods,” Washington 
coach Barry Trotz said. “They evened it up from the 
last game. Great save. You could see the emotion on 
our bench. Once he made that save, I knew we were 
going to win the game.” 

Holtby made 37 saves, but he got help from earthly 
sources as well. Alex Ovechkin scored a power-play 
goal, his first in a Final, Brooks Orpik ended a per¬ 
sonal 220-game goal drought with the eventual win¬ 
ner, and Lars Eller added a goal and two assists. 

“We refocus and pick each other up and that’s a 
sign of a good team,” Holtby said. “That’s one of our 
strengths.” 

Game 3 is Saturday night in Washington. The 
Caps are just 4-5 at home in the postseason, but 
they’ll ride a wave of momentum after going into 
the Golden Knights’ daunting home arena and tak¬ 
ing away home-ice advantage in Washington’s first 
Stanley Cup Final in 20 years. 

After getting battered in the Knights’ 6-4 se¬ 
ries-opening win, Holtby made several big saves 
throughout Game 2, coming up particularly big 
while Washington killed a 5-on-3 disadvantage for 
1:09 earlier in the third period. He capped his ener¬ 
getic performance with that jaw-dropping stick save 
on Tuch with 1:59 to play. 

“Holts just makes the save of the year,” Washing¬ 
ton forward Jay Beagle said. “Maybe the save of a 
lifetime. It’s unreal.” 

The T-Mobile Arena crowd was stunned as the 
Knights struggled to get around Holtby’s stick. 

“Thank God he’s our goalie,” Ovechkin said. “He’s 



Golden Knights right wing Reilly Smith jumps out 
of the way of a shot that was stopped by Capitals 
goaltender Braden Holtby during the third period 
on Wednesday in Las Vegas. 

over there when we need him, and it was probably 
the save of the year for sure.” 

Washington overcame another big blow when it 
lost leading scorer Evgeny Kuznetsov to an upper- 
body injury in the first period after a big hit from 
Vegas defenseman Brayden McNabb, but the Caps 
avoided any hotheaded retaliation and concentrated 
on a gritty effort that was enough to even the series. 

James Neal and Shea Theodore scored and Marc- 
Andre Fleury stopped 23 shots for the upstart 
Knights, who couldn’t summon their usual clutch 
magic, even with lengthy man advantages. Thanks to 
Holtby’s 15 saves, Vegas finally went scoreless in the 
third for the first time in six periods in this series. 

Washington handed the Golden Knights only their 
second home defeat — the first in regulation — in 
Vegas’ nine postseason games. 

“I think it’s really important that we take a step 
back and take a deep breath and know that you’re 
not going to win this series in two games,” Vegas 
defenseman Nate Schmidt said. “We’re a special 
group. We can go out and win games on the road. 
We’ve done it all playoffs.” 

So have the Capitals, who improved to 9-3 on 
the road after two games in this frequently chaotic 
series. 


Rally: Big hits, big goals lead 
to big victory for Washington 


FROM BACK PAGE 

first Stanley Cup Final goal of 
his 13-year NHL career to give 
the Caps a lead they somehow 
managed to hold onto even while 
being outplayed and outshot by 
the Knights in the third period, 
Washington won a final-round 
game for the first time ever to 
make the flight back home a lot 
sweeter. 

For the Capitals it means 
service held, with the next two 
games in far friendlier confines 
at home. 

For the Knights, it was a golden 
opportunity gone awry. 

They were 7-1 in the playoffs 
at home, 11-1 overall when scor¬ 
ing the first goal. So when James 
Neal scored barely eight minutes 
into the game, the party was on. 

And then, suddenly, it was off. 
At least for now. 

Credit some of that to the re¬ 
silience of the Caps, who were 
down a goal when Kuznetsov was 
knocked out of the game. Give 
a tip of the hat to Ovechkin, too, 
who scored the go-ahead goal in 
the second period. 

But when the story of this 
Cup Final is finally written it 
may hinge on a hit by Brayden 
McNabb on Kuznetsov as he 
had the puck along the boards 
late in the first period. McNabb 
slammed into Kuznetsov with a 
high check and Kuznetsov imme¬ 
diately bent over holding his arm 
with what appeared to be a wrist 
injury. 

Another team might have fold¬ 
ed in front of the raucous crowd 
of 18,702. But the Caps have been 
resilient all the way through the 
playoffs, and this game was no 
exception. 

“It was all about commitment. 
We blocked shots and played for 
each other,” forward Nicklas 
Backstrom said. “It’s good to win 
and go back to Washington.” 

On a 98-degree day in Las 
Vegas, the action on the ice was 
as hot as the weather outside. 
The Knights dominated play at 
times and outshot the Caps 39-26, 
but could not deliver on a 5-on-3 
power play in the scoreless third 
period. 

When Alex Tuch was denied 
on a spectacular stick save with 
1:59 to play by Braden Holtby, the 
Knights would not be lucky on 
this night in the biggest game of 
chance on the Strip. Their Game 
1 win, after all, included the Caps’ 

Scoreboard 


Lars Eller missing a wide-open 
net from point-blank range in the 
final minutes. 

“To me it was the hockey gods 
evening it up from the last game,’ 
Trotz said. “Once he made that 
save I knew we were going to win 
the game.” 

Las Vegas pulled out all the 
stops to make the first two games 
as memorable off the ice as they 
have been on the ice. The Imag¬ 
ine Dragons — a Vegas Born 
group — sang just before the puck 
dropped and a flyover by the Air 
Force’s latest F-35 jets shook the 
building, as did the applause later 
between periods when the pilots 
appeared in front of the Knight’s 
faux castle to cheer the team on. 

But just as Game 1 seemed to 
shift in the Knights’ favor after 
Jonathan Marchessault was 
knocked to the ice on what ap¬ 
peared to be a late hit by Wash¬ 
ington’s Tom Wilson, this game 
seemed to turn on that hit by 
McNabb with the Knights up 1-0. 

Not only did Washington score 
three straight goals, one of them 
came from the player who must 
be spectacular if the Capitals are 
forced to play without Kuznetsov 
for any length of time in the 
Final. 

Ovechkin has toiled for the 
Capitals since being picked first 
in the 2004 draft, but had never 
played in a Stanley Cup Final 
until Game 1 — and never scored 
in one until Wednesday. 

“He’s the heart and soul of this 
team,” Washington defenseman 
John Carlson said. “He does so 
much and doesn’t get credit. We 
love him to death. He’s our leader 
and it’s nice to see him get that 
big goal for us.” 

For the Knights it was a rare 
whiff in a season like no other. 
They’ve been one of the great sto¬ 
ries in sports, an expansion team 
in its first season playing for the 
championship of the NHL. 

But every great story needs a 
great ending, and for the Knights 
to write one they’re now going to 
have to win at least one game on 
the road. 

“It’s the Stanley Cup final, it’s 
little things,” said Knights for¬ 
ward Erik Haula. “Nobody said 
it’s gonna be a 4-0 series. It’s 
gonna be ups and downs. We’ve 
been here before, we’ve been 
good on the road. Just put this 
behind us, just learn from your 
mistake.” 


Stanley Cup Final 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Vegas 1, Washington 1 
Vegas 6, Washington 4 
Wednesday: Washington 3, Vegas 2 
Saturday: at Washington AFN-Sports, 
2 a.m. Sunday CET; 8 a.m. Sunday JKT 
Monday, June 4: at Washington AFN- 
Sports, 2 a.m. Tuesday CET; 8 a.m. Tues¬ 
day JKT 

Thursday, June 7: at Vegas AFN-Sports, 
2 a.m. Friday CET; 8 a.m. Friday JKT 
x-Sunday, June 10: at Washington 
AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. Monday CET; 8 a.m. 
Monday JKT 

x-Wednesday, June 13: at Vegas 
AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. Thursday CET; 8 a.m. 
Thursday JKT 


Wednesday 

Capitals 3, Golden Knights 2 

Washington 1 2 0-3 

Vegas 1 1 0-2 

First Period —1, Vegas, Neal 5 (Mill¬ 

er, Sbisa), 7:58. 2, Washington, Eller 6 
(Kempny, Burakovsky), 17:27. 

Second Period—3, Washington, Ovech¬ 
kin 13 (Eller, Backstrom), 5:38 (pp). 4, 
Washington, Orpik 1 (Burakovsky, Eller), 
9:41. 5, Vegas, Theodore 3 (Karlsson, 
Smith), 17:47 (pp). 

Shots on Goal—Washington 11-9-6— 
26. Vegas 10-14-15-39. 

Power-play opportunities—Washing¬ 
ton 1 of 2; Vegas 1 of 5. 

Goalies—Washington, Holtby 13-7 (39 
shots-37 saves). Vegas, Fleury 13-4 (26- 
23). 

A-18,702 (17,367). T-2:41. 
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By Tim Dahlberg 

Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS 

W inning a Stanley Cup isn’t meant 
to be easy, something that even 
the novice hockey fans in Las 
Vegas now surely understand. 

No need to tell it to the Washington Capi¬ 
tals. They’ve spent 43 seasons chasing the elu¬ 
sive Cup, only to find an expansion team — of 
all things — in the way of finally ending the 
drought. 

The battle for hockey supremacy heads to 
the nation’s capital all tied up 1-1 after a pair 
of games as entertaining as anything on the 
Las Vegas Strip. The goals keep coming and so 
do the hits, including one Wednesday night on 
Evgeny Kuznetsov that both knocked him out 


of the game and seemed to wake Washington 
out of its daze. 

Their top playoff scorer out, the Caps rallied 
for three straight 

* It galvanized 
us as a group. 

I think it might 
be a turning 
point for us.' 

Barry Trotz 

Capitals coach 


goals that stopped 
— at least for a 
moment — a team 
that has been vir¬ 
tually unstoppa¬ 
ble throughout the 
playoffs. 

“It galvanized 
us as a group,” 
Caps coach Barry 
Trotz said. “I 
think it might be a turning point for us.” 

On a night when Alex Ovechkin scored the 

SEE RALLY ON PAGE 63 


Top: Washington goaltender Braden Holtby, right, stops a shot by Vegas right wing Reilly Smith during 
the third period of Game 2 of the Stanley Cup Finals. Right: Capitals left wing Alex Ovechkin, left, hits 
the Golden Knights’ Brayden McNabb during the first period of Washington’s 3-2 win on Wednesday. 
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